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• **Tou frighten mo, BamaLy ; "what 
was lie tolii ?" nsked Eose — "that is," 
8h0 added, checking herself " if I may 

**]$oi only you may, but you must 
loMnr,** afBimed Bamaby. ** The matter 
ooniceiiis yoa aa well aa Yinoenzo. He 
is gone away tO Tetum no more ; he ia 
banished for ever from this place !" 

"Banished !" repeated Koso, turning 
the colour of ashes. It cannot be true; 
il is one of your mistakes, Bornaby." 

I tell yon I beard the Signor Fladmine 
117 so to him In so many woida. The 
poor lad's eyes rained tears." 

' lUit what can. he have done)" ex- 
claimed Rose. 

* Well, I can tell you that abo," con- 
tbiiud Bunaby. *' The Signor Padtone 
wanted to penniade him to apeak to yoa 
iafmnu* of the young Marquis. Vin- 
ceBZo said he wouldn't, he couldn't, it 
\v.i,s impo--;i!de. llio Hiynor Avvocato 
toked liim why. * JV-cause,' says Vin- 
eenzo, ' I won't play a double game with 
yo*— because I love your daughter m v- 

Hose turned scarlet, and the heaving 

f r bosom bore witness to the intensity 
(ji lier agitation. Jiarnaby availed him- 
«*ii of lier silence to go on. 

* ' Sir,' mys the Signer Avvocato, * yow 
^ my daughter— ail* — and ao yon have 
Uken advantage of the intimacy I al- 
lowed to make love to my daughter.* " 

"Stop," said Jv'>f ; "how did you 
come at the knowledge of ail this, jW- 
aabyr 

^Nem mind how," growled the old 



" Ah ! I gueaa only too well,'* resumed 

Kose. " It was wrong, very wrong, of 
you to surprise a secret which wa.s never 
intended fur your ears ; and it is wrong, 
Teiy wrong, of you to repeat it to me. 
day. " And she walked away. 

" Wrong I wnmg ! wrong I" cried Bar- 
^l),Ti looking ruefully after her. "When 
tbat poor lad lias brokt-n his heart, which 
^ will do one of these fini' days, we'll 
*e then who is right and who is wrong." 

Bamaby's indiscretion, though pun- 
ished by a vhotle week'a aevetance from 
oia young aignorina'a pleasant chat and 



bright smiles, had : >t the less hit the 
mark. j\ ^W] of uiuetcen docs not hear 
with impunity that a young man is pining 
away for love of her, that he sheds 
showers of tears, and is, moreover, likely 
to die of a broken heart Ibr her aake — 
eepeeiatty if the young man be a band- 
aome, well-figured feUow, and a tried 
frien<l of old standing. More than once 
did blooming Miss Rose, in her secret 
thoughts, revert to and dwell upon Vin- 
cenzo's plight ; and the more she dwelt 
upo9 lif the mora ahe ibnnd it baid» 
baid| veiy baid* 

CHAPTEIi XXV. 

THB SiaNOR AWOOATO Bt HIS OLOBT. 

*'Bt flie bye," said the minister to Ono^ 
frio at the cloae*of a long oonverBation 
on official matters, "he is a wonderful 
young fellow that protegfi of yours. T 
told him scarcely two months ago Jio 
had better learn to read English, and 
already be translates it at aigbt. He 
had qnite the beat of it in an aigoment 
we had last night aa to the meaning of 
the phrase ' with a vengeance f be had 
indeed." 

** He is clever, and works very hard," 
said Onofrio. 

" 1 am sure be does, and then be ia 
80 clear-headed — it ia a pleaaore to 
watch his quickness in grasping a ques- 
tion, and his method of discussing it 
You must rend a few short articles on 
sundry matters he wrote at my request. 
Cavoor has looked them overi and 
thinks highly of them. I shall be pei^ 
plezed as to a choice when the time 
comes for employing him. He has 
many of the qualitins wliich would 
make a capital diplomati.st — but then 
he has no handle to his name. Perhaps 
the administrative career ^will suit bim 
beat What do you say I " 

" I say that the question seems to me 
a premature one ; you will be ahle to 
f I . r it best when you see him fairly at 
work." 

" That's true ; but, whether in diplo- 
macy, or in the administration, yoor 
proteg6 will make his way, Kow don't 
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spoil bim by telling him of my golden 
opinions." 

" It would do him no harm if I did," 
said Onofri( ) ; " Yincenao is hitu* et in 
cute a modest ycaitli." 

" Yerf ; and straightforward. What I 
like in him is his independent way with 
me ; he never hnmotm or flafters me^ 
whenever we differ in opinion, he telle 
me so candidly, and frankly an^rto hia 
own views." 

Onofrio judged that tlie time was 
now come to strike iiiis second giund 
blow in yincen«>*8 behall j tliat is, to 
acquaint hia godfiiiher with the new 
pev^ctlve opening before his godson. 
Even a change of ministry would not 
affect it much, for, tliougli out of power, 
the actual minister so friendly to Vin- 
cenzo would still command patronage 
enough to push on his proteg6 ; and he, 
OnoMo himself, would not be without 
interest with the limited number of his 
eolleagties in the House, likely to take 
office in another Cabinet, 

"If I '-••dd but make sure," thought 
Siguor Onoirio^ ** that this Signer Awo- 
cato has a stomach strong enough to 
digest a sound piece of advice, I would 
wUlingly give it him to swallow — but 
in dubiis alstine. I cannot answer for 
a man, whom I have only seen for an 
hour once in my life, not being narrow- 
minded ; and, if he be so, ten to one but 
that self-love and pique will prompt 
him to defeat the plan I have in view ; 
and then, inslead of forward inc'. T injure 
Vincenzo's interests. I will run no 
such risk. After all, there Ls no reason 
why I fihonld teU him that one of my 
motivea for pushing on his godson is 
that he may many Mb daughter.** And 
Signor Oiiiifrio wrote as follows : — 

My dear SiR,--'V\Tien on our first 
jneeting at Ibella, about a year ago, you 
kindly expressed tlie wish of hearing 
from me now and then, I little thought 
that my first letter to you would be an 
interested one. Tes, my dvnr sir, I 
come to ask of you what in forensic 
language is called a sanatoria — namely, 
to confirm and ratify a step wliicli I 
have taken in regard to youi- godaon 
Vincenzo, and which, though conducive 



to his benefit^ as I am eonvineed itto 

be, I am not sure I was quite jostifiod 
in taking without having consulted ym 

beforehand. Perhaps the gGneral terms 
of your recommendation of the young 
nmi to me, on the occasion I have re- 
ferred to above, might plead my jostifi' 
cation. However, kt me hasten to tdd 
that nothing has been done which can- 
not bo undone, if you so wish it And 
now, without further preamble, I come 
to the gist of the matter. Viiic^nro, 
as you well know, \& a remarkably clever 
and gifted young fellow; as to nu^ 
what strikes me in him is kn flw 
brilliancy and the extent than the tm 
harmony of his faculties. A more hap- 
pily balanced young head than his I 
never met in my life. The more I have 
seen of him, and had opportunities of 
appreciating his qualities, the stronger 
has the impression become of how w ell 
he is suited for official life. Kobodj 
thinks more hij^hly than I do of the 
profession of a barrister — but ar.>' hnp 
— ^briefs come in few and far between 
to candidates for them, while in a rising 
State like ours advanoemont is rapid ia 
Government emplojinenta. Hie IGntt- 
try ask nothing better than to encourage 
youths of talent, of activity and prin- 
ciple. I havp, as yon know, the ear of 
the Minister, my friend as well as chief 
^thatwas another temptation— In sM 
one fine day I presented and reoom* 
mended Vincenzo to him; and yoa 
may judge of the progrr > lie Ikus ni:i<3? 
in the Ministers favour within scarcolv 
a couple of months, from the abstract 1 
here subjoin of a convei^tion {to re- 
main inier luw) which I had lately willi 
the minister. [Here followed an abridg- 
ment of the dialogue beginning this 
chapter.] You see now as clearly as I 
do Vincenzo's prospects. After taking 
his degree, he wUl enter on official 
duty ; in fi.vo or six years he is sore to 
be a good way up the ladder of piomo- 
tion — at tliirty a deputy ; once in Par- 
liament, there is no saying to whai 
eminence he may not attain. The 
career is tempting ; what do you sayt 
There will be no fortune to be made by 
i^ it is true, but a treasure of hDnoni 
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gumd for bimsel^ his oountij, and bis 

mends. Should the independonoe of a 
barrister's calling outweigh all these ad- 
vantages in your mind, should yon object 
to a pohtical life for your j^'odsDu, or 
sh(Hil(I you see any reason for discounte- 
Mndng thk jikn, yoa hayo onlja word 
to Bsy, and that woid shall be adheied 
to. 

"Vinccnzo is well, and sends his 
affa'tiouate duty. Accept, my dear air, 
fflj heartiest wishes, and believe me, 
" Your obedient servant* 

^OHOfBia** 

A void now as to the present dispo- 
sitions of him to whom this letter was 
destined. At the moment of its arrival, 
Miss liosu's vis inertia; had won tlie day. 
Her father, nill-lie-will-he, Lad uban- 
dowd vlrlaaUj, !f not fbtntlly, bk 
fimnmto plan for ber, and a paasing 
thought of throwing the handle after 
the hatchet, that is, of giving his 
daughter to Vincenzo, and havini,^ done 
with all tliis tear and wear of spint.«s 
had of late crossed his niind moru tlian 
owe. Why not, in ftctt A thoiuand 
times rather to Vinoenzo than to that 
sneaking intendente of Ibella, or to that 
fop, the son of the fiscal, who luid no 
thought in his w^ooden lioad but of the 
cat of his clothes ! Once Del Palmetto 
oat of the question, it was a matter of 
niitiTe indifferanee to Rose's fsither who 
dwuld h:ive his daughter. 

But why did ho so hold to Del Pul- 
metto? The Piedmontosp have of late 
hecn much likened, and not iniij)pro- 
priately, to the English — thoy have, in 
£ict, some of the striking qualities of 
tiiaie latter— <tesdineas, peiseTerance^ 
pnctical spirit, innate distaste of idle 
^pecnlations, and last^ not least, if that 
^■f- a quality, the jirofonndest respect for 
the advantages of birth and title. The 
SjgnOf Awocato was not a Fiedmontcse 
fiirsothing, and the |>er8|)ectiye of torn* 
his daughter into a mardiioncss, and 
hearing her addressed as such, tickled 
his ftmnur proprt to an amazing degree. 
There was another, though secondary 
consideration, which militated in favour 
of the alliance with the ^onng marquis, 
that ma the making H the two 



estates into one, and that one, mniaiis 
mutmdif, second to none in the king- 
dom. 

But now that this fond dream was 
over, Vincenzo'.s aspinitions after the 
great prize were no longer met by the 
non pQ9wmm of a few months back, 
bat were beginning to fotee themselves 
upon the old gentleman's oonsidemtion. 
8ignor Onofrio*s letter was exactly cal- 
culated to make Vincenzo's chani cs rise 
twenty per cent. " Well may they call 
that godson of mine a wonderful lad," 
muttraed to himself, accordii^ to his 
fashion, the Signor ATVOcato, "and 
lucky as well as clever. If any one 
ever deserved it to be said of him that 
ho waa born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, Vincenzo does: he bewitches 
eveiy onabeoomesaeiosa This Signor 
Onofido^ tat instance, one of the bninest 
snd most independent members of par- 
liament — the right hand of the minister 
—goes out of his way, and turns suitor 
for the boy. The minister, in his turn, 
takes a fancy to the boy ul nrst sight — 
not much doubt of bis getting on, in- 
deed — he has only to vdW it, and< if be 
takes it into his head that ho will haTO 
my daughter, li n e her he will. How- 
ever, it is only lair to sav ho deserves 
\m good fortune ; he has not his equal, 
that I know of, for ability, metUe, and 
real goodness. And this other original^ 
who asks me for a sanatoria / if the ro- 
([uest did not conic from a grave legisla- 
tor, I should take it for a joke. 1 have 
half a mind to <j,o and thank this Signor 
Onofrio in person, and at tlie same time 
I could Dr. Moieri." 

Dr. Morcri was at that time the most 
celebrated physician in Turin. Tlie 
Signor Awocato had been advised, and 
had made up his mind to go and consult 
him these last two years, without ever 
finding the opportune moment Grow- 
ing obesity, and the slow bat steady 
weakening of the whole left side of his 
body, were the Signor Avvocato's ail- 
ments. They had intensified the man's 
natural indolence and rupu;j;nance t^> 
exertion Uj a morbid degree ; and the 
half project of a trip to Turin was no 
sooner shadowed forth than given up. 
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The Signor Avrocato liad nerer tm> 
veiled on railroads, and did not connder 
them safe. A letter will do as well, 

thonj^ht ho, find he wrot** o]]o \ MTote it 
in liis bust liaiid, and mo.sL iluwi-ry style, 
to befit tbu occasion and the recipient. 
It began thuB : — ** How can you talk of 
tcmaUnia, my dear air, when all the an* 
dent honours of Iho capitol would not 
equal your deserts ] Not tliough I had 
the eloquence of Demosthenes and 
Cicero combined, could I thank you 
adequately for all that you have done " 
— end so on for two pagea. Happily 
for the writer and hu grandiiotjin'nt 
atjle» Vincenzo gave Signor Onofrio the 
epi<?tle to read, which ho lind received 
from his godfather, and which proved, 
beyond all doubt, that, off his Pegasus, 
the Signor Avvooato conld write natu- 
lally, simply^ and feelingly. Nay, there 
were in this sacond letter touchea of 
felicitous humour, as when he expressed 
a hope that his godson, when he became 
Secretary for the Home T)npartnient, 
would not visit too heavily a poor rus- 
tic mayor^s peocadilloea. 

The Signor Awocato waa too Inll of 
his aabject not to let something of it 
oo^e out in Koee's presence. Rose did 
not pcem at all dazzled by Vincenzo's 
brilliant worldly prosp<ictd. ludeed, she 
took the whole matter very coolly, and 
aU she said waa^ that ehe was glad of it 

Shortly after, Vincenjso applied for a 
sanatoria in his turn. He had taken 
the liberty, he wrote, acting on the 
advice of his experienced friend, Signor 
Onofrio, to send in a ret|ue8t for the 
hestowid of the Cross of SS. Maurice 
and Lazare on the Signor Ayvoeato. 
Hie application had not met, and c( uld 
not meet, with any difficulty, l! 
only affording the Government the 
opportunity of repairing an unjust over- 
sight. He was now happy to say, that 
his Majesty had signed the nomination 
the day before, and he rejoiced to he 
the first to salute his dear godfather as 
Cavaliere. Official information of tlie 
honour conferred on him wonkl be sent 
by the Minister of the Interior to 
Knmelll in a day or two, unless the 
Signor Arvocato conld bring himaelf to 



come to Turin Ibr fiorty-eight Yum, 
which would simplify all formalities. 
On the great pleasure such a visit would 
give to Signor Onofrio and the vrri\-% 
the latter woukl not enlarge. The SisTinr 
Awocato had for some tinie expreoaed 
the wish to consult one of the emiiMiit 
physidaiis of the d^ital^-woold net 
that be another indnoement &r coming t 
In that ho])e Vincenzo remainwl. A'f*. 

I^'t not the reader suppose for an 
instant that this ci-escendo of stirring 
tidings was the result of a preconcerted 
plot^ artfully contrived wiw a view to 
gradually heating the Signor Awocato 
to the proper degree of nmlleabihty f(» 
hoin-^ moulded to a purpose. Ko snch 
thing. Both Signor Onofrio and Vin- 
cenzo, as we know, pursued a certain 
object^ hnt puraned it hf le^^Smk 
ineans^ and without the wloy of aay, 
the least particle, of humbug. Signor 
Onofrio's letter to the Signor AvvrHito 
had not l)een written one single day 
sooner or later than it would have VK^a, 
had the Signor Awocato not had a 
daughter, nor did it contain any single 
atatement that waa not in perfect ac- 
cordance with truth : it was, in fact, 
only the reprodnction of Signor Onofrio's 
conversation with Vincenzo. On hii 
side, Vincenzo had drawn up tlie me- 
morial in his godfather^a behali^ when 
his patron, the minister, had told Iub 
to do .'^o, and had apprised hiBgod&thff 
of the Cross being conferred on him the 
monu'nt he bad heard the news from 
the minister. Likewise, Vincenzo's bint 
to his godfather about coming to town 
proceeded from no deeper laid aehsia^ 
than the natural wish of aeeing and fU' 
taking the gratification of one to whom 
hi.s heart clung tenderly an 1 1 eply. 

So far said, we resnnie our narratire. 
For the nonce, the excitement pro- 
duced by Vincenzo's intelligence pnwjd 
stronger than habit, ailmenta, and ^ 
trust of railways. The Signor Avyocito 
found a remnant of his activity of 
better days. He startcil iinmedi«t«i.V 
for \hv\\ii] took the llrst train for the 
capital, and, by the evening of the same 
day, vna comfortably installed, not a 
little to his own amazement^ in one of 
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thebotebinFkaaCMteUo. Yiawtao, 
tomaumed bj a note^ was by hi& side in 

BO time. 

Tlie Si^or Avvi.oato's stay in town 
vras sliort, hilt full and fraught with 
uono but agreeable impressions. Turin 
ms 10 much enlai^ged, so snieh alteied fear 
thebeiter* sinee lie hsd seen H las^ that 
it was a real pleasure to diiye Uiiongh 
it. Then the Homn Secretary, through 
whom he had received the decoration, 
welcomed him so courteously, compli- 
mented him with such tact, and used 
10 flattering an emphasis in begging ih» 
imm of the Signor CavaHere's oom- 
pany at dinner ! He would have done 
ix«t the same to any one, to whom he 
gave audience on a similar occasion ; 
but the Signor Cavaliere took it ail as a 
oMikolpezaGoal distiaetion. Hlsnoolp 
ketioDB of men in anthority dated fioin 
.an epoch when stiffileSB^ self-importance, 
and haughtiness seemed the disttDgnish- 
ing attributes of power. 

Still moi'o gracious than his colleague 
of tlie Home Department, and equally 
ItoipitaUe to fhe new knigbt^ wss the 
niinister, Yineenso's patron, from whose 
official lips there feU into his guesfs 
ear, after dinner, a confidential con- 
firmation (not the loss eliective for its 
laoonism, and the somewhat guarded 
Jtooe in which it was deliTered) of all 
the good he thought of^ and the hopes 
he founded on yonng Vincenzo. Signor 
<^nofrio took tlio new Cavaliere to the 
Chamber, found him a seat in the am- 
bassadors' <_r;illerv, nnd pointed out to 
him ail liiu ruuiarkable nien of the 
iMmUy. The lelations of fhe old 
gmtleman's deceased wife, and the few 
old friends he visited, vied with each 
other as to wlm sliould slmw him most 
r^rd and cordiality. Doctor Moreri 
IreaUid the indisposition, of which he 
complained, very lightly, and merely 
iMonunanded daily exercise, and light 
^ist» lirineipally of vegetables. The 
v^ri- waiters at the hotel seemed bent 
on contributing their share his happi- 
ness bv never failinjx to (^11 him Si'znor 
Cavaiiere. ^^othing pleases and tiaiters 
people aecnatomed to live in the countiy 
Mb^ than the being paid a certain 



degrse of attention by the dwellers in 
great cities. 

In short, the Signor Avvocato left 
town enchanted with everythinfjj and 
overvbodv, and within an ace of throw- 
ing the handle utter the hatchet, ac- 
coffdiifg to his fiiTonrite figure of speeoh 
—only the fear of committing himsslf 
by a promise, which Hose, after aH, 
might not ratify, kept him fr5m binding 
himself movv ' xplicitly than by what 
might be implied from his parting words 
to Vincenzo, " By the way, mind you 
come to the palace for the Tacation." 
Vincenzo^ for all answer, grasped the 
old gentleman's hand within both liis 
own, and pressed it to his heart. The 
gates of I'^den were open again. " But — 
added the Signor Av\^ocato, placing his 
ftqgsr significantly across hk lips — 

<^Were my secret to suffocate mid,** 
said Yincenao^ fervently, " it l^hall not 
pass my lips without your leave." 

"And if I never give itl" asked the 
Signor Avvocato, slyly. 

** Then it shall die with me." 

'* Yes, sixty years hence," wound np 
the god&ther, laughing outright. In 
this happy mood, the Signor ATTOcato 
set off on his journey home. 

All Ibella by this time knew, from 
having read of both events in the Gazette, 
of his "Visit to the capital, and of his 
having been made a kiughl^ and at least 
half of Ibella equally knew of the 
exact inomnnt of his return, from 
having seen Guisej^pe with the gig 
on his way to the station. This was 
a task de jure devolving on Barnaby, 
bat Bamaby was in one of his most in* 
tense fits of ignorance of his master^s * 
estistenoe, and not to have saved his 
own soul would he have so much as 
lifted his little finger in that master's 
service. This the Signor Avvocato well 
knew, 'though unable to fathom the cause, 
and had aoooxdingly sent word to fiose 
to despatch Ooiseppe to the station. 
"Well, one of those who had seen the gig 
pass in front of the Caffe delta Pasta, 
while sip{)ing his coffee, was the C'oin- 
mandunt of Uie National Guard of 
Ibella, a great friend, as we are awan^ of 
the 8I^T Avvocato. " Hurrah t hero 
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comes the new cavaHere," said he to tb« 

company, " let us and do him honour 
who does honour to the country." All 
present adopted the motion hy acclama- 
tion, with the exception of two or three 
very young men, who shrugged their 
shoulden and declared that they were 
not going to stir for a Codino. The 
Signor Awocato*8 growing conservative 
tendencies since 1849, and more than 
that, his close alliance witli that Ar<;i- 
eodmOf the late Marquis, had greatly 
damaged the popularity of the ownw oS 
the palace with the youth of Ihella. 

And 80 it came to pass tliat, on ah"ght- 
ing on the platform, the Si^niur Avvocato 
met with a cluster of friendly faees, and 
a barricade of friendly hands, eager to 
mess his, and bid hun welcome back. 
Bdiold him pxesently walking up the 
High-street, the centte of a mommtarily 
augmenting body guard, stopping to 
shake hands at every step, and nodding 
his head right and left to the tradesmen 
standing on the threshold of their shopa 
Otiier friendly fiuses, and other friendly 
hands are waiting for him at the Caffe 
della Postay which cannot and will not 
be disappointed. A halt there hecomes 
indispensaVile. " Come in, come in wel- 
come, Signor Avvocato, welcome Signor 
CSsTslisie.'' The new knight enters the 
(kfe, his train follows him, sslntations 
recommence— hallo^ waiters^ a dozen of 
wine, if you p1»n«e. For in this blessed 
world of ours there's no possible rejoic- 
ing without drinking. Corks iH)p, " the 
healtli of the Signor Cavaliere — long 
live the Signor Garalieie.^ Glass clinks 
against glass, and the health is drunk 
with hearty cheers, in which the two 
or three dissentient youths join. Who 
could find it in Ins heart to dim the satis- 
faction beaming in that honest benevo- 
lent old countenance t 

In the mean time the Bumellians had 
not been idle ; that is, in one sense they 
had, inasmuch as they had been dancing 
attendance on the 8ignor Avvocato for 
t}ie.*»e three hours. All the population 
of liiuuelli was there, from the parish 
priest, B. Natale, and the Mayor at the 
head of the Town Coiun il, down to the 
babies at the breast When the Signor 



Avvocato reached his own gate he had 

to get out of the gig, which he did amid 
the deafening cheers of the crowd, the 
" present arms" of the National Guard, 
and a flourish from the local band, which 
stmck up with better will than sooeeia 
After fbat, the Mayor in e w e t ridi 
miller retired from business — came lor. 
ward and reatl the ex-Mayor an address'; 
and then D. Nattde stepped forth, and 
read the ex-Mayor another address^ or 
rather began to read for at theead of 
the second line he took to stsminsflsg 
and blubbeimg^ seeing which the p^- 
sonage addressed took to stammering 
and blubbering also, and, to save decorom 
as much as possible, cut sliort all fur- 
ther orations by passing one arm under 
B. Xatale's and the other under tin 
Mayor's, and thus supported and Bn|K 
porting, limped up the avenue. D. 
Natale, if the tnith mns-t V<f^ told, was 
more than half in his dotage, and \nlh 
him all emotion resolved itself into teazs. 
Bose presently ax)peared, and tiiete won 
plaudits and aoclamatioDa agsin, wboi 
the crowd beheld the fkth^ and dio^ 
tcr in each other's arms. 

The wh(de household, inrlndinr; the 
out-door servants, were assembled on 
the flight of steps leading into the pala(^ 
and came to kiss tiie Signor Psdions** 
hand, and to offer their oongratnlatiaiift 
One familiar face alone was wantiagsBMiig 
the nimibor — Bamaby was conspicuous 
by his absence. Was he then inditfereiit 
to hi« master's good fortune ? Far from it 
Baniaby, hidden in a comer, was melting 
away in tears of pride and joy—Bsnuliy 
would fain have kissed the Signor Pa- 
drorif^s footprints, but Bamaby had 
f;(n<*ir'«l i^rievances a^i^inst this adorwl 
I'adi oiit of his, and could Tiot, and waidd 
not give them up — no, ratlier die lirst 

By this time the conquering hero, wdt 
nigh spent with fatigue and emotioQ, 
after ushering into the great hall D. 
Natale, the Mayor, the Toavti CuimciL 
and other notabilities, sank exhausted 
into a chair. The scene of the Coft' 
della-PostavfOB re-acted, Ijottles appeared, 
corks were drawn, humpefs of vis* 
handed round, and toasts drunk ^vsa* 
dtm nufrm, <'Ihank you," said the 
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kspitable hoet^ who felt past speeehify- 

ing, "thank yoii from the bottom of my 
heart. I can say nn more for the present ; 
my strength is not equal to my goodwill; 
come and dine with me to-morrow, when 
I hope I ihall be able to acknowledge 
jDur kind wekxmie more foimall), if not 
more sincerely, — no, no, my dear fi-iends, 
yon needn't go — stay and make yoiir- 
sflves at home — only, excuse me for not 
entertaining you, as I ought to da" The 
company tarried yet a little, glasses went 
mmd once more, and then they all 
discreetly withdrew. The folks outside 
"hA, cacli and all, in the meantime, par- 
taken of the traditional hospitality of 
the Camilj. Mlss liose was an invaluable 
mistress of the house on such occasions. 

"Well, and bow is Yineenao!" adced 
shr , a.^ Hhe was lifting her fiither np to 
his bedroom. 

" Yinccnzo is as brisk as a bee," said 
pa}>a, *' and in a fair way of becoming 
somebody. I wish you liaJ seen him, 
my dear, at the table of the Minister, so 
selfposaessed, eveiy inch a gentlconan. 
Ko one would ever hare imagined him 
to be the son of a peasant" 

" What does that signify ? " observed 
Miss Kose. " Grandpapa was a peasant, 
was he not» and haven't you the maunexs 
ofiFdnoel*' 
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You little flatterer !" said the Signet 
Avvocato, pleased ; " but, my dear, the 
figure of a man counts for a good deal 
in all that has to do witli manners ; and 
allow me to say, though I say it who 
ahould not^ that between my hgoze and 
that of Vincenzo^ that is when I was 
young, there is some difference a great 
difference." 

" 1 allow it, papa — Vincenxo is hand- 
some in his way, though." 

Pbpa looked seaichingly at her ; then 
said, f * I see how it is ; had I proposed 
him to you instead A that poor Pel 
Palmetto, you would have given SM 
q^uite another answer." 

** Who kiiuws? ' said she, laughing J 
" but I am not in a hurry to marry." 

*'Do ^ou mean to tdl me you would 
have refused him 1 " urged her &ther. 

'<Him? Who?"a&edBose. 

" I speak of Vinconzo, of course." 

" How can one reiuse that which is 
not offered \ " said she, laughing again. 

" Ah ! you hypocrite — suppose, for 
supposing^s sake, that I offer him to 
you?" 

" What is the use of answering sup- 
positions % Good nighty papa and she 
tripped away. 

To 6e oonfiniiMiL 



UKE'S ANSWKB. 

BY ZH£ DBAN OF CANTKBBUBT. 



I Doir not If the dark or bright 

Shall be my lot : 
If that wherein my hopes delight 

Be besty or not 

It may be mine to drag for yeaia 

Toil's heavy chain : 
< 'r day and night my meat be tears 

On bed of pam.] 

Dear faces may surround my hearth 

With smiles and glee : 
Or I may dwell alone^ and mirth 

Be stnnge to me. 

Hy badt is wafted to the strand 
Bjr bceath divine : 

, No, 40. — VOL. vii. 



And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. 

One who has known in storms to sail 
I have on board : 

Above the raving of the gale 
I liear my Lord. 

He holds me when the billows smit^ 

I shall not fall : 
If sharp, 'tis short ; if long, 'tis light ; 

lie tempers alL 

Safe to tlie land — safe to the land, 

The end is this : 
And then with Him go hand in hand 

Far into bUss. 
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mOU AXHOS 10 SALOmCA. 

BY W. O. C. 



The Allowing pages are extracted from 
a journal written danng a tour in the 

summer of 1861. 

This jourual was filled up day by day 
at the earlieot oppuriuuity, while the iu- 
cidents of travcd were BtUl fresli in the 
recollection. The party consisted of the 
miter, an EnglL^li fnend, and his ser- 
^ant^Tlieodosius (called Oeorgp, for short- 
ness), aGreek, nimble in hand and tongue. 
AmoQg other autobiographical stories, he 
told UB how he got his second name. 
An English officer, bouid for the 
Crimea, engaged him as his servant. 
When told his name, "Thco — wliat?" 
said he ; " never heard of such an out- 
landish name ! You shall be George 1" 
And George he was. 

We had come by sea fiom Constanti- 
nople to Mount Athos, and had ridden 
round the peninsula, visiting some six- 
teen of the twenty-ono convents on the 
"Way, beginning* with Kossiko, and end- 
ing with GhiUandarL Thence we were 
about to make our way along the coast 
to Salonica 

S^t. 13. We left the monastery about 
noon. The fathers furnished u.s with 
mules and a guide, a Bulgarian, very 
ignorant and very stupid, soncely able to 
speak a word of Greek, and not able to 
speak a word of any other language 
Icnown to us. 

i'oUowing a sandy watercourse, 
thickly dotted over with plane-trees, 
we soon came to the sea, close to the 
edge of which stood a monastic build- 
ing now abandoned and in ruins. Our 
way tlience led uphill and downhill, 
tbrouf^h pine-woods, over a sandy soil 
^V'henever we reached open ground, we 
saw to our riyhi hantl the ilcep blue 
sea, contrasting with the bright green of 
the stone pines and the white aanda of 
the beach. Turning round, every now 
and then, we had splendid views of the 
Peak of Athos, rising white, bare, and 



abrupt above the successiTe tien of 

wooded ridges which run acro?s the 
promontory, rising higher and lii;^'her 
they approach the eulmiimting [xiint. 
At l uU, we passed a smuli guard-house^ 
where were two men, in Greek costume 
— part of the police force maintamed by 
the monks. This marks the limit oC 
the sacred mountain. We did not, how- 
ever, get clear of the hills for soma 
time. At 3 30, wo came to a Ultle well 
of brackish water, aa we deaoendsd the 
outermost hiU. There we rested, and 
ate our brown bread (all the provisionfl 
■wo had), for nf iirly half an hour ; then 
resuming our journey, we came to flat, 
marshy ground, with a low range of hills 
still on our left From this time, as tre 
surmounted each little eminence and de- 
scended into the grassy plain below, v.o 
kept looking eagerly for the tracGB of 
Xerxes' Canal. At last, just Ijefon^ pim- 
set, wo came to a plain where the groi.iiu 
was aii but level, between sea and sea, 
and aorosa which ran, in a straight Use, 
what looked like the abandoned bed of 
a river, some twenty yards in width. 
" Here," we said, "at last, is the Canal !" 

We had just arrived at this conrkision, 
when our guide called out, ui aiiicuLAt© 
speech, ^ cTwu h irpovXaxa^,** Kcv, 
wpovXami ia clearly a corruption of 
vpoavXatcoj as Leake has mentioned 
Here, therefore, was the longdooked-for 
spot From the high ground beyond 
the plain, we could trace very clearly 
the whole course of the canal Cov- 
mencing to the north of a round, wooded 
hill on the Singitic Gulf—the Acropolii, 
doubtless, of the ancient Sane — it con- 
tinues for a few hundred yards in a 
straight course, then makes a beud to 
the light, and then a^uiii runs parallel to 
ito first direction to uiSiEgeanseiL The 
disiance is under a mile and a half— 
twelve furlongs, as Herodotus says, and 
the ground, which required cutting, no- 
where more than fifty feet above the 
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sea^IereL^ The course of the canal may 
be (need hy a line of shrubs and ttwa, 
ind greener gnsa. Wen it worth while^ 

it nugbt be nH>pene<l at no great cost 
Th(^ mighty marrel which Juvenal 
Refused to croilit, had been surpassed, 
over iUiJ over again, hy his own coiintrv- 
meiL The execution of the work was 
t nmre tiifle, considering the reaouroee 
vbieh Xeixes had at his command, 
and it was probably a yeiy wise under- 
taking. Xerxes, of course, intended to 
add Thmce and ( Jieece, and all the 
intervening coast, permanently to his 
dominions ; and to the timid navigators 
of the tunc^ whose phm was always to 
Ing the shore, it was no small gain to 
escape the necessity of doubling the 
Cape of Athos, so exposed to the fury 
of the Etesian winds, and so ill provided 
witli harbours. I cannot but think that 
iwmtX miuit have confiised in his 
joiitd the Canal of Xeixecv ^ ^ 
IiR(|eet of the mad artist who wanted 
to carTc Athos into a statoe of Alexander 
the ( rreat. 

^'e contemplated the scene ad long as 
the light lasted ; then pursuing our way 
fla iooty for we were wearied of the 
saddle, we reached Eriss6 by moonlight, 
at half-past seven. It is not more than 
two miles distant from the ('jinal. "We 
ha/1 a ]>-\frr fwrn the Alil.>ot of Sphig- 
lueuu to one Anagnostes Marin, whose 
booae we were conducted to by the first 
penon we met in the street Anagnostea 
bimself was gone that very day toThasos 
to look after his bees, but we were re- 
ceived witli great alacrity by his wife and 
fiunily, who bestirred themselves to get 
08 supper, and to prepare the best 
diamber for na to sleep in. The houses 
OB all on the same plan. The lower 
floor, built of rough stone, is occupied 
hy granary, store-room, and stables ; the 
upf>er, built of wood and mud white- 
washed, consists of two or three rooms, 
opening out upon a wide gallery all of 
wood, extending the length of the honse^ 
nd resting on scalfolding projecting fu 

' It thus answers exactly to the dcscnptiuu 
«f Herodotus, vii. 22: "An isthmus about 
U stadea wide, oomiiting of IavaI ground and 
low hills," 



over the main wail, llic room, in wiiicii 
we slept contained the arms and linaa 
of the household, and a quantify e£ 

miscellaneous wares in barrels and jam 

We liad no rtist, owing to the incessant 
attacks of the sand-flies^ whioh sound 
no trumpet of alarm like the Liiu.-ji^uitoea, 
but whoso bite is suihciently i>ainful t» 
wake one out of the piofounaest sleeft 
We were right glad when the morning 
came. 

Sejit. 14. As soon as it was daylight, 
I got up axid went to look about the 
modem village, Erisso, for traces of the 
ancient city — ^Acanthus. I was net loa^ 
in finding what remains of it— fourteen 
rows of granite blocks, squared and built 
after the Hellenic fashion without mortsfr. 
The blocks are not high compared with 
their length and breadth. One that I 
measured (being a corner stone I conid 
measure it), was five feet long, three aiail 
a half feet thick, and only one foot sdA 
a quarter in height This was evir 
dently the site of the Acropolis, which 
was subsequently occupied by a mediaeval 
fortress, now more ruinous than tiie 
Hellenic. 

The hiU on which it stands sinki 

abruptly on the seaward side. Between 
hill and sea, are a few hundred yards of 
level ground. The sea is a few hundred 
yards distant ; and T thouj^'ht I couiii 
see where the "long walls" of Acanthus 
must have run, connecting the mppcr 
town with the harbour. Nature^ indeed, 
has provided no harbour," but it ia 
comparati\'ely easy to construct one in. a 
tideless sea. The stonns of centuries 
have, doubtless, buried the piera deep 
in sand, and, excepting the above- 
mentioned wall, there is not a tiaoe ef 
the bid City to be seen. 

The women of Eriss6 wear coloured 
handk*^>rf'hiels, knotted so as to make 
a kind of turban, on the head, and for 
gown the heavy woollen blanket-lite 
stuff which one sees in Greece proper. 
The men wear a tunic, which is to the 
Albanian '< f uatanella what the pett>> 
coats of the women are to the crinolinsB 
of W(" t ru Eurojie, such a one as their 
ancLbloid woro in the days of Xerxes, 
grtuves of cmuiuidorcd cloth, a eoeh 
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wound many times round the waist^ a 
gay jacket witlunit aleevei^ and on the 
head a red list/* with a handkeEcliief 
like that of the women. 

We set off at eij^ht, with four mules 
and tliree men. We agreed to give 30 
piasters per mule per diem — at the rate 
of 110 piaaten per pound sterling — a 
had haigain, we were told afkerwaids at 
Salonica ; hut then we were stiangere, 
and unused to bargaining, and ignorant 
of the value of time and labour to mail 
and mule in those part>< 

We travensed first a iuiig plain, covered 
with vines and Indian eom. Part of 
this district had been teeeiitly the suh- 
jeet of a lawsuit between the town of 
Erisso and the monastery of ChiliandarL 
It had been, they told us, in the posses- 
sion of Erisso from time immemorial, 
Imt^ nevertheless, the monks, who dearly 
lore a kwsui^ thought they had found 
a flaw in the title^ and brought an actum 
against the town. 

The case was tried at CJonstantinople, 
and decided in favour of Kriss6 ; but the 
victory had cost them 300,000 piasters, 
and tlie monastety had been mulcted 
to a still laiger amount However, the 
filtheis were rich, and intended to appeal 
to some other tribinml, and the town of 
Eriss6, being very poor, looked forward 
with dismay to a second suit More- 
over, of the three hundred householders 
(pnamata is the technical word) of Eriss6^ 
fifty had no share in the land, and 
grumbled much at being taxed for the 
costs of a suit in which they were not 
concerned. 

By-and-bye we passed a farm belong- 
ing (without dispute) to Chiliandan, 
where there were many white mulbeny 
trees, the kind on which silkworms feed. 
As we began to climb the first slopes of 
the hills, we pa^^^f^fl 'jvpni heaps of refuse 
of abandoiHid gold, and silver mines, 
which reminded us that hereabouls 
Tliu<^ide8 had some mines in light of 
hia Thiacian wift: Theas^ however, 
must have been woiked in compamtively 
recent times. 

Five yeai-saj^o I metal Constantinople 
an irishman who was trying to form a 
oompany for the reworking of the mines 



opposite Thaaos, for he said it had hesa 
found profitable in England to employ 
the improved machinery of the present 
day in resifting the heaps of refuse left 
by the miners of ruder days. What be- 
came of the company I never heard I 
trust that its liabilities were " limited." 

StiU ftlitnhing^ and getting vidsf sad 
wider views over the sea and land, m 
reached the mountain village of Nixvoio 
at half-past twelve. It lies on tiie 
northward sloi)e of a ridge, rising, per- 
haps, to the height of 2,500 feet, covered 
towards the top with, green grass, and 
beautifiilly sprinkled idth trees, beedi 
and oak. On the eastern aide of ihs 
village the ground breaks away abruptij, 
and is ff^amed by deep gullies. The 
earth, bare of vegetation, is jjartly of a 
deep red, and partly of a shining black, 
like the debris of some vast mine. Itii^ 
however, merely Hature'a handiwoik, 
but I am not geologist enough to give a 
guess at the cause. Like Eriss6, and all 
the villages on these hills, Nizvoro is 
exclusively (rreek. It is governed! hy a 
proesto^i, ur mayor, chosen auuuallj^ by 
the heads of fioniliea^ subject to the 
approval of the Faaha, or Modur, of the 
distriot He keeps order and collects 
taxes. We went to the bouse of the 
prnt\st6s for the time being, as the person 
whtiso duty it was to receive strangers. 
He was himself absent^ but his son, a 
fine young fellow of five-and-tweaty, 
weloomed us in his st^ad. In the nxim 
where we dined were forty or fifty old 
guns, all without locks, deposited there, 
we were told, by order of the Govern- 
ment, which does not allow any one to 
possess a gun tiU lie has taken oat a 
Utktre or licence^ which coats lOOpisstan 
per annum. The son of the proestos 
accompanied me in a walk about the 
village. AVe met with an old man of 
seventy, or there^iboiits, who, in answer 
to my question about ancient remains, 
informed me that at a distance of sa 
hour ud a half near the sea-shore were 
the ruins of the ancient Stsgier, birth- 
place of Aristotle," at a place now called 
Siderokapsa. (This name is I find in 
Kiepert's map, given not to a viUag^i* 
but to a district including NixvoiOb) 
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"Whm I asked liim how he latenr that 

it was Stagier, he said that the " didas- 
kalos," or schoolmaster, had shown liim 
an old book on geography, in which the 
fact was stated Apropos of the didas- 
lulos, I inquired whether there was a 
school in the place, and was told that 
flbBM wafl» that it oontained on an aver- 
se twenty boya^ that the teacher was 
paid partly by the common fiind of the 
village, and partly by the parents of tlie 
boys, and that altogether he made 4,000 
piasters a ye». 

Kow, at the mention of the didaekaloa 
I did not obseire any alteiation in the 
joung man's countenance, nor in the 
house did we see any sign of trouble ; 
yet, as we learnt on the road from 
our muleteers, a most tragic event 
had leeently happened in the &mily. 
The dan^ter of the proeet6e» sistBr of 
the young man who walked with me^ 
had b«^cn for some years married to the 
didaskalos, -who to his functions as 
schoolmaster united the profession of 
a lawyer, and w as much consulted and 
mpeeted in the oonntry. Hia wife, it 
eeems, was unworthy of, and nnfaitfafbl 
to, him. After many scandalous dia- 
wders, she at last crowned her iniquity 
Vy first drugging liim with laudanum, 
and then cuttiiig hi^ throat as he slept. 
Sie and her lover hid the body in a 
doiet^ and then fled. The suspidona of 
the neighboun were roused ; they broke 
iriU) the house, discovered the corpse, 
and soon after arrested the culprits, who 
were sent to Salonica, and, under a 
searching examination from the Pasha, 
made a foil confession, and were sen- 
tewed to be hnng. This crime had 
been committed only a fortnight before 
our visit. But the catalogue of disasters 
waa not complete. The wife of the 
young man, the murderess's brotlier, was 
10 shocked at the news that it brought 
on an iUneas, of which she died in a 
few daya. Yet the husband wore no 
noonung, and ahowed, aa I have said, 
no sign of grief. On our way to Elm- 
gova we met the old father retumincj. 
He held his head down as we passed, 
nd seemed completely overwhelmed 
with sorrow. (This tragic story was 



confirmed in all ita particnlara by tmat* 

worthy people at Salonica.) 

Less than a mile from Kizvoro is a 
mined castle, once of great extent, li 
is culled Paleocastro, and was the re- 
sidence of the Pasha of the district. 
The aoeneiy ia very fine between thk 
place and Elerigova. The path lies 
sometimes among wood% and somctinios 
through green pastures surround* d I y 
hills covered with beech or oak. Every 
now and then there is a slope of golden 
fern up to the edge of the wood, remind- 
ing one of the park aoeneiy of Old Eng- 
land. A ride of three honra and forly ' 
minutes brought us to the prosperous 
village of Klerigova, girdled with gar- 
dens and orchards, just as the last rays 
of the setting sun streamed through 
the blue smoke that xoae fiom all its 
chimneys. 

We stayed at a khan kept by one 
Constantino Agapeta. Wa had an upper 
room, 90 full of fleas that we could get 
no rest. We liad also a tough cliicken, 
some grapes, and colfee, for which we 
were cfaaiged the preposteroiia snm of 
eighty piasters. Let no one who can 
possibly help it stay at the khan of 
Constantino Agapeta. 

I noticed that the old men, who meet 
every evening in a kind of open space 
which serves for " agora," though Greeks 
in race and xeligion, wear the Turkish 
drsaSy turbans and trousers, while the 
young men wear the Greek or Albanian 
kilt 

Wo left Elerigova right gladly at half- 
past eight the next morning, Sept. 15. 
There had been some sain daring the 
night, and the cold mista weie still cling- 
ing about the high grounds along which 
our road lay. But the sun soon scattered 
them, and enablcil us to see the magni- 
ficent views which opened before us, 
changing at every turn. The path lies 
through woods, and along the southern 
face of the mountain, so that we saw 
the three peninsulas of Chalcidic(;, 
Athos, and Cassandra, with the gulfs 
between and the sea around, now one 
and now another, and sometimes all 
three together, spread below us aa in a 
map. AthoB ia the moat moontauiouB, 
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and Caaaandia the most levol of the 
three. Ilence the last named, being 
more adapted for human occupation, 
|days the greatest part in history, con- 
tais^ing, among other cities, Putidu^a and 
8(9000, Sometimea we were on the 
veiy OEeat of the liill, and looked land- 
varda over a wide sweep of rolling 
gTonnd, sprinkled with trees, and the 
kkea of liasil and T^eshek, the ancient 
Bolbe. Suddenly our path turned along 
&e western slope of the mountain, and, 
iiHtaad of Athos, we saw a fu higher 
mountain, soaring above ^e hlue miat 
vhicli hid Ill's base, far away over the 
sea. We liad excliangod Athos for 
Olynipus. Southward was the peak of 
Ofisa, almost rivalling Olympus in appa- 
nnft height, though not in mdk. 

Two honra firom Elerigova is a foun- 
tain, where some ten days before our 
visit a party of twelve {^psios had come 
npon twelve others in their sleep, 
muiderud ten, and left for dead the two 
WMimng ones. They, however, re- 
^Oivend, and hore evidence against the 
acodeiers, who, we were glad to learn, 
were safely lodged in the prison at 
Salcnica, awaiting tlieir punishment 
This storv, which we did not at first 
b^va^ was, like the former, confirmed 
tooi liy the teatunony of onr frienda ai 
fialonica. 

After four hours' ride wc came to the 
fonntain of Kcrasia, in a grassy glade 
surrounded by oak woods. Spreading 
our plaids under a tree, we had luncheon 
«d A brief aleep. Then, resnming our 
joMmey, we came, after a ride of four 
honrs' more, to Cralatista. The path 
gencmlly falls from Kerasia, and there 
is quitr a steep descent by a paved road 
doirn a bare hill-side to Galatista, 
wUther we had sent our moat active 
attendant before us to look out for a 
dean lodging. This he found in a house 
jn*^. built, and wc were forthwith in 
stalled in a little room which had never 
been occupied before — so they told us. 
l&WBs, however, provided wiUi divans, 
«a whieh we managed to aleep very 
eosnfortably. Galatista is beautifolly 
situated on the side of a hill, looking 
««Br a wide and fertile valley, boanded 



on the other side by a low range of 
hills, over which towered the f^at 
Olpnpus, all rosy-pnrple, with the golden 
sunset streaming behind it. The hou«?s 
are, as usual, built of rough stones and 
mortar, with wooden beama introdaoed 
at intervals, as a aeonrity against earth* 
qnakea. Th% upper part of the house 
is all wood, exeept only the tiles of the 
roof. The houses stand detoclied, with 
mulbeny trees sprinkled among theni. 
There are, aa I waa told, three handled 
houaea and aix ehurehes, an aUowmee 
of church accommodation larger em 
than is enjoyed by the City of London — 
only the Barred buildings at Cialntista 
are probably small, for I did not see 
one of them. I^ear our lodging was a 
large rained tower of mediaeval eoDf 
struction, the only notioeable building 
in the place. The women here have a 
peculiar head-dress, A < ylinder, of I 
know not what material, abuut the size 
of a common tumbler-glass, is sot on 
the crown of the head, and then eovend 
with a white linen veil, whieh in ftont 
comes doMTi as far as the eyebrows, and 
beliind falls in fold"? on the shouldfiES* 
The eflect is not uugracetul. 

Sept. 16. "We were in the saddle — if I 
may dignify the wooden cradle which the 
malea carry by thai name — ^befoie 8an> 
rise. Descending into the valley, wa 
passed, at eight o'clock, Vasilika, a 
A'ilhgf' in ri well-watered place, sur- 
rounded with mulberry-tree^ and g.irdena 
exuberantly fertile. In the plain beyond 
there waa nothing remarkable eieept 
some tumidi, of which I counted sevan 
in different pLaoea, three being of enor- 
mous size, and covering, I dare my, the 
bones of brave men who lived before 
Agamemnon. We passed another very 
kl^p» one about a mila ftom the walls 
of Saknica. We paaaed, alao^ t«o 
Turkish baths, ruinous, but ataU osed^ 
Tmilt over natural sources of warm 
mineial water. Tiiere aro now no warni 
baths at Salonica, altiiough the town 
derived its ancient name. Therms 
from that aounse. Probably the waiar 
was brought in jnpes from a di>L ir . 
ITiere are many such springs in the 
neighbourhood, and the water issues at 
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« very high tfimpoibize. All tha my 
m Miw nothing Uvuig ezoept some kites 

ind hawks circling high in air. 

At half- past tec, nft<^r a riJo of five 
hours, we reached our proiui.sod resting- 
place, the fountain of Afatzirvis, wIkto 
w© stayed for two hours under the sliade 
of a plane-tveei A quarter of a mile 
off, hetweeu iu «nd the eea, was a 
Turkish Tilli^ and mosque ruined and 
deserted — a mute contirnintion of v, li,Tt 
We licard on all hands respecting 
the deaiy of the Tuikiflh population 
in these regiona. This was to be the 
hrt of our midday al frmen halta 
It eaine to an end, leaving behind it 
"the immortal memory of one happy 
hour" (^wo happy hours, in plain prose 
ami fact). It is worth while encountcr- 
iiig uU the fatigues of a journey on mule 
wboneback, merely for the pleaaoie of 
the sieata— the deUghta of rest earned 
Ijj fiitigne and the gratification of real 
hmigcr and real thirst, which, in onr 
artificul life at home, few of us ever 
ex|X'rience. And tlien the travellers 
bave luauy things to Bay to one auother 
vliieh ih^ had been thinhing about on 
iha way, but eotdd not communicate 
hecause the unsociabl mules will not 
g»> abreast, and the clatter of their 
iron shoes along the stony road drowns 
the voice and enforces silence. Bo- 
lides, it brought to my mind similar 
Uhs m the Motea and Northern Greece 
with — and — ^ in former days. 

After a further ride of two hours and 
twenty minutes we reached Salonica, 
skirting some vineyards on the way. 
Any passing traveller may take of the 
fioit aa much aa he can eat; to cany 
**ay more u thieving. For conadence 
Mk^ we ate all we took. The appear- 
Miw of the town is very striking. A 
'iua(lran<,de of battlementod wall« -a 
World too wiih? for the shrunk city — ■ 
•HclosM a space of, perhaps, two square 
Bites on a bare hiU eloping steeply from 
tile ghore. Above ia the Acropolis, called, 
in modem times, "the castle of the aeven 
towers," and divided by a transverse 
Wall from the lower town. Ivich angle 
at the shore is flanked by a largo white 
Mid tower. Not for from the gate we 



paaaed a huge banaok parQybnmt tinea 
yesra ago, and, in Turkiah fbahion, alto< 
gether abandoned in conaeqneoce. "Wl^ 
is it that the Turks never repair any- 
thing I 

A few minutes more and we arrived 
at the gate. We had, however, to tra- 
verse the whole widtit of the city before 
reaching the BritSah Consul's house. A 
long and eomparatively broad street, 
pa'ssnig from gate to gate, preserves the 
line of the Roman Via Egnatia. Between 
it and the harbour the streets arc tortu- 
ous, and the population dense j above, 
the houses get more and more sparse^ 
the patches of min more frequent, till 
you reach the open ground w]]] h inter- 
venes between city a^*^ citadel. My 
companion took up his abode with our 
Consul, while I went to inquire for Mr. 
Bobert A., a wealthy English merchant 
towhomlhadanintrodnotion. Kr.A. — 
next to the Paaha, perhapa, the moat ' 
important man in Salonirn — is spoken 
cf, and spoken to, onlv by the name of 
^Miobby." AVith the Jews, he is "El 
Senor iiobby " ; with the Greeks, o KtSyxoc 
Bo/3^v ; with theTorka, ^Bobb^Efrendi" 
I found him in a large buiUing, iribleh 
14, at onoe, counting-house and ware- 
house, and received a hospitable invita- 
tion, which I gladly accepted j and so, 
after seeing some of the sights of the 
town, was driven out, in an unonental 
phaeton at the unonental pace of ten 
milea an hour, to a pleasant oouutiy* 
house on the shore. 

Tlu» rich abundance of an English din- 
ner-table contrasted strongly (and shall I 
be thought sensual if I adti iavuurably 1) 
with tiie Lenten entertainment of the 
monka of Athoa. Alter nightfidl, loung- 
ing on the balcony, we looked aooaa 
li;iy at the city, which presented a 
stmnpe and beautiful sight. It was the 
eve of tlH" birthday of the Prophet, and 
all the luinarets were illuminated with 
a circle of lamps hung round the galleiy. 
One might fancy them to be so many 
crowns of light suspended in the air over 
thehfvlyi'lacesof thecity. ATnrlci'^h man- 
of-war, 111 the harbour, was dre.ssed with 
lamps over hull and rigging ; and every 
now and then a rocket ahot up into the 
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m^t, and IbU in a ahowar €i goMan 
ndiL A leflected ahower inabea up- 
wards from the daptlis, and met it on 

the still, glassy snrfaco of the water. 

J^ext morning, Septum he? r 17, having 
been wakened at dawn by the salvoet^ 
oi caiinon announcmg the feast-day, 1 
evoased tlia harbour aarly with Mr. A, 
in hia boat — a littla ciaft with which ha 
venttuaa oat in the rougheat weather. 
Not a m^nth before this he was upset, 
in ( los.-iing from the town, by a sudden 
squall, and saved himself by clinging 
to the floating hull for two hours ; when 
ho waa laaeuady at laaty by a man-of- 
war's boat Among the ships at anchor 
in the bay was the French steamer, 
which was to take me thnt evening to 
tiie Dardanelles. I proposed to leave 
my luggage on boai-d at once, but this I 
lirond could not ba done without special 
nanniBSton; aooordiugly, after wa had 
landed, we elbowed our way through a 
^dense mass of men, by dint partly of 
r physical ami partly of morrd force (for 
**-who would bnstlo or impede tlie owner 
of iiail-a-imiiion to the chief official 
of the Cuatom-houae, who waa amoldng 
ft chibouque tranquilly in the midat of 
ft tomultuona crowd of petitioners. Ha 
at once gave p<^rmission for my luggage 
to be taken, ^^ithout examination, on 
board the steamer. Except })y such 
special leave, all luggage leaving the port 
IB ^*^wiiiMMi, becauae there ia an export 
duty on all gooda of 1 2 per cent, whether 
they are shipped for a foreign or a 
Turkish port. The result of tliis absurd 
regulation is absolutely to proliibit the 
home trade in many articlea Thus, for 
eimnple, com from Odessa on arriving 
ftt Conatantinople paya a duty of 5 per 
cent., while com from Salonica pays 1 2, 
which gives an advantage of 7 per cent 
to the Kussian. And this duty is im- 
posed not at Salonica alone, but in all 
the portti of Turkey. The authorities 
hava at laat become awara of the abanr- 
di^, the Buiddal folly, of the old aya- 
tam, and a new tariif haa just been 
published, wliicli is to come into force 
in October next, by which the export 
duty ia reduced to 8 per cent. The 
fcUowing year it is to be 7 ; and a 



aimilar raductiim ia to lain pkce yearly, 
till the duty haa dwindled to 1 per cent, 
where it is to runain. 

Delivered from my "impedimenta," 
T went to the British C'onsul's. I found 
liini and Mr. S. at breakfast The Con- 
sul was about to proceed by the next 
ateamer to Monnt Athoa, having been 
inyited to act aa arbitrator in the gMt 
water-question between the monasteries 
of Kii'Jumiish and Pantocrator. Mr. S. 
determined to return with him to see 
the monasteries we had left imvisited. 

After breakfast Mr. B. cune, accord- 
ing to appointment, to eacort us em 
the aighta of the to\\'n . Mr. R ia a mii- 
aionary "saru en avoir Pair." He carried 
in his hand a dog-w]ii]> with which 
he frightened and some tunes hurt the 
" gamins " who came in our way. We 
found him fall of information, for he 
haa lived long in the fdace^ aiid mr 
glad to communicate it, for ha has sel- 
dom an opportunity of doing so. He 
has made himself a comfortable little 
English home — which, of course, im- 
plies that he has an Knglish wife — 
where he entertained ua hoapitaUy with 
Edinburgh ale. Thus fortified, we aet 
out on our walk. First, we went to 
wbat Ls culled the Arch of Augustus, 
in the W'\stern wall of the city. The 
masonry ia excellent, and may Ixilong 
cither to the Augustan age or to that of 
CSasaander. An inscription on the wsU 
dose by^ does not help us to a date 
(excepting that the names show it to 
have been put there in Roman times) ; 
nor, indeed, do we know that it is 
coeval with the archway. It is chiefly 
interesting as containing the titles « 
oartain magistrates of the city. One cf 
these officers sty lea himself " Son of 
Cleopatra," as if he were without fiUher 
boW 

We next went to tlio Churcli of the 
Holy Apostles — a Byzantine church of 
the uBual bridc-and^mortar masouiy with 
marble columns in the portico^ a doiDS 
in the centre, and fotir smaller domes 
round it. The church is vory small, hi^t, 
like the old cathednd of Athens, it has 
an air of great antisiuity, and eiyoys a 
^ Qivaa by Leake. 
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repotation accordingly. It is now, like 
•U tibe old churches of Salonica, a mosque. 
We made Tain attempts to find the 
]iodja— the beadle who keeps the keys 

—and so were obliged to content onr- 
«el?e8 with a survey of the out'^ide/' 

Not far off is a curious monument of 
old Xhessalomca, which had already 
ftOfln in my way the day before. Tt is 
a decoratiye %ade, whether of an agora, 
a hippodrome or other public buUdin|^ 
of two stories, the first columns with 
plain shafts and Corinthian capitals, sup- 
porting horizontal architmvos and enta- 
blature, above M'liich, at equal distances, 
IIS four pihisters, with a statue in hig^ 
nliflf on either side supporting a oomice. 
The trli'ile is of white marble, and some 
of the blocks resting on the ])illars are 
of enormous sizf — one, for instance, 
which I measured roughly, is twelve 
fejjtlong, four wide, and two liigh. The 
pins of stataee, which are mudh mxiM- 
appear to represent — 1. Ganymede 
and Leda. 2. Pai'is, with ^'oat and 
Phn'«Tian cap, and Ceres. 3. Venus 
and liacclius with his panther. 4. A 
wingcHl Victory and Triton blowing a 
born. The oombinatiott is somewhat 
tuarre ; bnt^ probably, as both figures 
could not be seen at once they were not 
Ktended to have an}' relation to each 
other. The work ai)pears to belong 
rather to Macedonian than Konian 
tines ; but, coneideriny ilie eclecticism 
and imitative spirit which proTsiled 
from tliu time of Alexander to that of 
Hadrian, it is impossible to pronounce 
a definite opinion. Tlic Spanish Jews 
who form the great mass of the inlmbi- 
tentsof Salonicii, call these figures, " Fiis 
T nc a ntadas," supposing them to have 
been petrified by magic. SeveralJewish 
fiuBiilies occupy the house which is 

^ Mr. Finlay, whom I law afterwards at 
Ath«iM, told m* tlut h« luid MM also to 
find the hodja. The church, however, he 
nys, ia not so old as it looks. Over the door 
Wordi nvTptapxn^ «<M KrriTvp, and the 
•me words are inacribed on the pillars of the 
portico, with the addition of the name of this 
paWareh aadfoasder — Niphon. Now,Niphou 
the First waa patriarch from 1313 to 1315, 
wd to him, doubtleao, the baildiqg of (ho 
dtareh muat be assigned. 
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attached to the edlEco, and it ia only by 
entering and going upstairs that one 
can obtain a good view of the scalp- 
tores. A host of yonng Isiaelites sur- 
rounded us, begging in clamorous and 
Bhanieless fashion. On a kind of tor- 
race, on the s<.'Cond story of the house, 
they had put up a wooden finame-work 
intertwined with xeeds. Thi^ they told 
ns, was for the celebration of the Feast 
of Tabernacles on the following Satur- 
day. "With what t^^'Tinrity does tliis 
people cling t^) the outward ceremonies- 
of their religion ! After all their wan- 
derings from Palestine to Italy and 
Spain, and thence back to the East— 
after all their persecutions, we find them 
practising in the midst of a bus^y com- 
mercial citv a custom learnt 3,()U0 
years ago in the deserta of Arabia. Yet, 
if general report may be trusted, the 
Jews of Salonica are a most degraded 
race, and have long forgotten the moral 
teaching of their sacred books. 

The population of Salonica is estimated 
by the best informed of it^ inhabitants 
at 70,000, of whom 50,000 arc Juws, 
10,000 Greeks, and 10,000 Turks. To 
this we must add about 400 Tnika, con- 
suls, merchants, and refogees, Italian or 
Hungarian. Our next firit was to the 
Kski Djuniss, or " old mosque," which 
has been a church — ivhaf church our 
conductor did not know. It is in tho 
form of a basilica. It has a nave and 
two aisles, and a galleiy for women 
oonesponcung to our ttiforiuin. At tho 
easti^rn end is an apse. The length of 
tho mivo is forty-four paces, its bren'Ult 
eigliteon, and that of each aisle eiglit. 
There are on each side twelve column^ 
with plain shafts and capitals of con- 
torted and exaggerated fblxage, with lonie 
volutcj*. They belonged probably to a 
(liTin-h still earlier than the present 
building, for tho arches spring from 
capitals placed upon the former capi- 
tals, of much ruder desigu and work- 
manship. The only persons in the 
mosque beside ourselves were some 
Jews, who were engaged in beating the 
husk from some boilrrl wbeat for the use 
of tlie Turkish hodjiu l iicy had put the 
corn in what liad been the Christian 
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font, hollowed out of a pagan clpput or 
tombstone^ on which tho inscription in 
Greek was still legible. It would be 
diitic nit to imagine a etnnger combina- 
tion of creeds. 

»S. Sophia's — now, of course, a mosque 
— was bnilt in homble imitation of its 
namesake at Constantinople. TheTarks 
added a portioo supported ^vith marble 
pillars and a minaret In front is a 
court with some plane lime and cypress 
trees. Th<' entrance to this rourt dates 
from Chrit^iian timed, m does the octa- 
graud belfiy tower. Inside are six 
pillars of veide antiqne with the foliage 
of the capitals violently contorted, as if 
in a high wind — the same stylo which 
we had obser\'(^d in the basilica. Some 
short pillars support the GynjEConitiB, 
or women's gallery above. In the dome 
la a mosaic St tiie Ascension, the Yiigin 
and the Apostlee standing round, with 
trees between each figure. The figure 
of our Lord has been obliterated by the 
Turks, and its place supplied by an 
inscription ; tho feet, however, are still 
left» sapposted by two angels. The 
whole verse^ "Ye men of Galilee," in, 
is inscribed on the mosaic In the apse 
is another mosaic of the A'irgin and 
Child. Tlio great treasure of the clmn-li 
is a pnl])it of verdo antique, called St. 
Paul's. Fix)m the style of its rude 
carvings, it cannot be older than the 
fifth or sixtii centniy, and may be much 
later. 

The so-called " Arch of Constantino " 
spans what 1 have before mentioned as 
the main street of the old, as it still is of 
the modem town, the Via Egnatia. It is 
now reduced to mere naked brickwoik, 
except the basement, which is covered 
with sculptures in high relief, unfortu- 
nately concealed for the most part by 
wooden shops. One of the sid«*s repre- 
sent::!, in the upper division, au emperor 
entering a town in a triumphal car. 
There is a touch of humour in the 
introduction of Cicsar*s dog trotting by 
his si<lp. In the lower compartment is 
a battle. The workmansliij* seems to 
me more like the time of Trajan. If 
the arch be called (Jonstantinc's on any 
good anthorily, it may be an earlier arch 
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renamed, or the figures may hare been 
stolen to adorn it| as in Uie Arch of 
Constantino at Rome.' Only a fingment 

of the original 'j-it'> remains. It has 
evidently been quadruple, in the form 
of the Arc de TEtoUe at Paris. 

The Botunda was, it is said, a temple 
of Castor and Pollux before it was the 
Church of St. George. The form is 
indicated by the name. Perhaps it was 
'ni'^inally suggested by the Pantheon. 
The walls arc twenty-two feet thick, aiul 
its interior diameter eighty feeL At the 
time of its converaion an apse was sdded. 
Bound &e lower pert of the dome m 
some curious mosaics, figures of Ap<^>st1c^ 
t^c., in eight compartments, standing 
uuder an ai-cade, or portico, of highly 
ornamental architecture — such as Paul 
Veronese was fond of introducing in his 
pictures — with here and there a peacoek 
or other gorgeous bird perched aloft^ and 
^ in each a Greek inscription, which the 
distance and the dim light prevented 
me from reading. In the pavement of 
the floor are pieces of pavonazetto and 
fragments of pilasters, which, probably, 
once fiiced the wall& 

In the precinct of the mosque is % 
pulj)it, which disputes with that in St 
Sophia the honour of having been St 
Paul's. This is of white marble, larger 
and more elaborate than the other, bat 
almost as rude in workmanship. It hii 
been intended to stand sgaanst a will, 
and is ascended by a winding staircase 
of six steps. Its height is six feet three 
inches. Uu tho top is a very small space 
for the preacher to stand or sit, and no 
appearance of balustrade to prevent hiia 
fading off. In the pulpit in St Sophia*^ 
still lued by the Turks, the preacher sit^ 
and there is a cushion for his accom- 
modation. Tlii^ i-^ only used as a play- 
thing for children, half a dozen of Trhom 
were clustered about it. On the outside 
are three niches, rounded at top in ^ 
shape of a shell, and divided by a little 
column and foliated i|»itaL In each 
niche is a rude, misshajKni figure of 
a barbarian soldier in trousers and 
Phrygian cap, reminding one of tie 
figures which stand over the Arch of 
Constantino at Borne, and were atoleiH 
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as I lucfB More said, from the Aicli 
d Ti^laiL But this is a ruder end, 

probably, a much later work, and over 
each capital an eafjle in low relief. One 
of the capitals had been freshly broken 
off: a piece of vandalism, of which I 
ma wnj to bear that an Engliahman— » 
or, tather, an Irishnuoi — had been 
;:uilty. He was in command of one of 
Her Majesty's ships, and ought to liavo 
set a b<'tt<ir example. '\ln^ pidp^^. i^* "^^'^ 
aseigii to it the latest possible date, is 
a precious relic of Christian antiquity. 
If it had been, as this Captain OTandi^ 
doubtless, supposed it to be — the pulpit 
of St Paul— his offence would have been 
merely barbarous, but sacrilegious. 
We bad some difficulty in prtting ad- 
mission to the mosque, which was the 
ebudi of St Demetrius. It was now 
netdj one o'clock, and the time irhen 
mj good Mussulman takes a snooze 
—as regularly as he says his prayers. 
We kicked violently vA the hodja's 
door, and at last snrcfcded in waken- 
ing, to a certiiin extent^ his bcadle- 
sbip's son ; a fat^ handsome, heavy-eyed 
joath of seyenteen, who put his head 
out of the window and told us to vait^ 
vrhich we did, while lie witlidrow ap- 
parently to finish a dream that he was 
aboot At last, he came down and 
opened the church-door, ajid forthwith 
tat down on a step with his head 
against a piUar and resumed his slumber, 
lea\ing us to examine the place at our 
h'miw. "Wc found oureelves in a spa- 
cious buildin;?, more like the tvpn of a 
>mtem church than any we had yet 
M, with naye and double aisles, tri- 
foriom, and deieetoty. The triforium, 
vt W(nneii's ^lleiy extended over the 
otitcr aisle on each sido. The columns 
were of verde anti(|iie, and a whit*?, 
Woe - veined marble. There were 
•bo four coluuiua of red l^^jyptian 
(pamte ; all, no doubt, spoils of yarious 
temples of pagan lliessalonica. The 
cburch was paved throughout with 
marble of a bluei.^li tint. On the 
northern wall of tlit.' nave is a monu- 
inent in the llenais.-^ance style, with a 
long Greek inscription commemorating 
a certain Spadron^, a Greek, who left 



his money to found an institution fbr 
the education of his countiymen. The 
date is ^. \. TT- 0. 6989, reckoned, 
in the usual Bvzantine fashion, from the 
creation of the world. Tlie date of the 
Christian era is, according to this mode 
of counting, 5508, deducting which, 
we get for the date of the monument^ 
1480 A. D., which is remarkable as show- 
ing that the Turks left t^) the Christians 
at Silonica, m at Constantinople, the 
possession of their churches long after 
the Conq^uest. Salonica has been con- 
tinuously in the posseesion of the Turks 
since its capture by Murad TL, in 1430. 

There is a well in the church (a very 
common case) of pure cold water. We 
can scarcely doubt that the same well 
had been protected by a pagan temple, 
as it was afterwards by a Christian 
chuieh, and is now by a Mahometan 
mosqua In tiiese countries water is 
the first nec^ity, and the crowning 
luxury; water is fertility, abundance, 
life ; the want of water is famine, deso- 
lation, death. What wonder if so 
preeions a thing were attributed to HbB 
popular imagtuatbn to a special bounty 
of a God or^ saint — ^if temples were 
creeled to serve at once for the safe 
keeping of the treasure and as memo- 
rials of the gift ! 

The chuj-ch, too, possesses another 
treasure in the grave of St Demetrius 
himself illustrious for many miracles, 
and a place of pilgrimage to this day. 
The Turks do not interfere with 
a practice which their own customs 
sanction, and which brings them in 
a considerable profit The Turkish 
ho^ja is paid for trimming the lamp 
which is kept always burning over the 
grave. There is no inscription on the 
stone which is supposed to cover the 
saint's bones. Once a year on the feast 
day, the little vault is tilled from morn- 
ing to night with crowds of worshi])per3, 
whose hot broath, condensed into driips 
on the cold stone, is supposed to be the 
swent of the saint's bones miraculously 
exuding, and of sovereign efficacy if 
rubbed on ulcers, or any ailing parts of 
the body. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

"17ow," said Tom, "I am nadj to be 
0% if it^8 to the world's end." 

** Ah 1" said the £eui7, " that is a brave, 
good boy. But you must go fiirth er than 
the world's end, if you want to find Mr. 
Grimes ; for he is at tlie Otlier End Of 
jS^owhero. You must go to Shiuy Wall, 
and through the white gato that never 
was opened ; and then yon will come to 
Peaoepool, and Mother Carey's Haven, 
"where the good whales go wlien thov 
die. AikI there Mother Carey will tell you 
the way to the Other End Of Nowhere, 
and there you will find Mr. Grimes." 

Oh, dear 1" said Tom. **Bnt I do 
not know my way to Shiny Wall, or 
where it is at alL" 

" Little boys must take the trouble to 
find out things for themselves, or they 
will never grow to be men ; so that 
you must B&. all the beasts in the sea 
and the birds in the air, and if yon have 
been good to them, some of tluni will 
tell you the way to Shiny AVnll." 

"Well," said Tom, " it will bo a long 
journey, so I had better start at once. 
Good-bye, Ellie ; you know 1 am getting 
a' big boy, and I must go out and see 
ihe world.'* 

** I know you must," said Ellie ; " but 
yon will not forget me, Tom. I shall 
wait here till you come." 

And she shook hands with him, and 
bade him good-bye. Tom longed very 
mueh again to kiss her ; but he thought 
it woold not be respectful, considering 
she was a lady born ; so ho promised 
not to forget her : but his little whirl- 
about of a head was so full of the notion 
of going out to see the world, that it 
forgot her in five minntes : but though 



his head forgot her, I am glad tony bis 
heart did not 

Bo he asked all the l)ea8ts in the se*, 
and all the birds in the air, hut irnne of 
them knew the way to Shiny Wall* 
For why 1 He was still too far down 
south. 

Then he met a ship^ far laiger thsnliB 
had ever seen — a gaUant ocean-steana^ 
with a long doud of smoke trailing W 
hind ; and he wondennl how she ^put 
on without sails, and swam up t^' her 
to set'. A school of dolphins were nm- 
imig mces round and ronnd her, going 
three feet for her one, and Tom aalud 
them the way to Shiny Wall : hut they 
did not know. Then he tried to find 
out how she moved, and at last he gaw 
her screw, and was so delighted wiik it 
that he played under her quarter all 
day, till he neai ly had his nose knocked 
off by the fens, and thought it tame to 
more. Then he watched the sailor? 
upon deck, and tlie ladies, with their 
bonu'^j and parasols : but none of them 
could see hini, beeause their eyes were 
not opened — tus, indeed, most people* 
eyes are not. 

At last there came out into thequartor- 
gallery a very pretty lady, in deep black 
widow's weeds, and in her arms a baby. 
8hf! leaned over the quarter-gallery, and 
looked back and back toward England 
far away ; and as she looked she Bsqg! 

*« Soft* soft wind, fiom out the sww 
south sliding, 
Waft thy silver cloud-webs athwirt tlie 

summer sea ; 
Thin thin threads of mist on dewy 
fingers twining 
Weave a veil of dappled gaure, to ahede 
my babe and me. 
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(2) 

**Deep, dwp Love, wilIaLq thiiie own 

Pour niyaelf abraed, 0 Loid, on eaxih, 
and «ir, and sea ; 

Worn weary hearts within Thy holy 

temple hiding, 
Shitiii iiom sorrow, siu^ and shame my 
sccly babe and me." 

Iler voice was so soft and low, and tho 
music of the air so sweet, that Tom roulil 
have listened to it all day. liul as .slio 
bid the baby over the gallery -rail, to 
flbnr it the dolphins leaping and the 
water gurgling in the ship's wake^ lo ! 
and l)«hold, the baby saw Tom. 

lie wa.s quite sure of that ; for, when 
their eyes met, the baby smiled and held 
out its hands ; aud Tom smiled and held 
oat his hands too ; and the baby kicked 
and leaped, as if it wanted to Jnmp 
orerlmrd to him. 

"What do you seo, my darling?" said 
tlie lady ; and her eyes followed the 
Uby's till she too caught sight of Tom, 
iwimming about among the foam-beads 
liebw. 

She gave a little shriek, and a start ; 
and then she said, quite quietly, " Yes, 
it is your little brother's spirit," and 
wavi'fl her hand to Tom, and cried, 
"Wait a little longer, darling, only a 
litlie longer : and we shall be all together 
once mora." 

And at that an old nurse, all in black, 
came out and talked to her, and drew 
ber in. ^\nd Tom turned away north- 
wanl, sad and wondering ; and watched 
the great steamer sUde away into the 
diiak, and the lights on board peep out 
one by one^ and die out again, and the 
long bar of smoke fade away into the 
evening mist, till all w.t^ out of sight. 

And he swam north svard again, day 
after day, till at last he met the King of 
the Uenings, wilih a cnny-comb growing 
oat of his nose, and a spiat in his moa£ 
fiv a cigar, and asked him the way to 
8hiny Wall ; so he bolted his sprat 
heed foremost, and said : 

" If I were you, young gentleman, X 
^uld go to the Allalunestone, aud ask 
Uis last of the Qairibwi She is of a 



very andent dan, very nearly as ancient 
asmy own ; and Imows a good deal which 
these modem upstarts don't, as ladies of 
old houses are likely to do." 

Tom asked his way to lif^r, and the 
King of Herrings told him very kindly; 
for he was a courteous old gentleman of 
the old school, though ha was horribly 
ngly, and strangely bedisened too, like 
the old bucks who lounge in the dub- 
house windows. 

But just as Tom had thanked him and 
set off, he called after him : Hi 1 I 
say, can you fly I 
« I never tried," says Tom. <*Whyt" 
Because, if you can, I dumld advise 
you to say nothing to the old lady about 
it Til ere ; take a hint Good-bye. " 

Aiul away Tom went for seven days 
and seven nights due uorth-west, till he 
came to a great codbank, the like of 
which he never saw before. The great 
cod lay below in tens of thousands, and 
gobbled shellfish all day long ; aud the 
blue sharks roved above in hundreds, 
aad gobbled them when they came up. 
So they ate, and ate, and ate each other, 
as they had done since the making of 
the world ; for no man had come here 
yet to catch them, aud find out how rich 
old Mother Carey is. 

And there he saw the last of the Gair- 
fowl, standing up on the Allalonestone, 
all alone. And a very grand old lady 
she was, ftdl three Ibet high, and bolt 
upri^tk like some old Highland chief- 
tainess. She Iiad on a black velvet 
gown, and a white pinner and apron, 
and a very high bri l^M to licr nose 
(which is a sure mark ui luyk breeding), 
and a large pair of white speetades on 
it^ which made her look rather odd : but 
it was the ancient &shion of her house. 

And, instead of wings, she had two 
little feathery arms, with which she 
fanned herself and complained of the 
dreadful heat; and she kept on crooning 
an old song to hefsd^ which die learnt 
when she was a little baby-biid, long 
ago— 

" Two little birds, they sat on a stone, 
One swam away, and then there was 



one 



With a iU-lal-la-lady. 
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The otJier swain away» and fhen 

there was none, 
And so the poor stouo was left all 

alone ; 
'VVitli a i"al-lal-k-lady." 

It was ''flew" away, properly, and 

not *' swam '* away : but, as she could 
not fly, she ha<l a right to alter it How- 
ever, it was a very fit song for her to sing, 
because she avu3 a lady hcrselfl 

Tom came np to her veiy homb^, 
and made hia bow ; and the fitet thing 
ahe said was — 

" Have you wings ? Can ymi fly ? " 

" Oh dear, no, ma'am ; I should not 
think of such a thing," said cunning 
little Tom. 

"Then I shall have 'great pleasnre in 
talking to yon, my dear. It is quite re- 
freshing nowadays tn see anyihing 
without wings. They must all have 
wings, forsooth, now, every new upstart 
sort of bird, and fly. What can they 
want with flying, and raising themselTeB 
above their proper station in life 9 In 
the days of my ancestors no bii-ds ever 
thought of having wings, and did very- 
well ¥rithout ; and now they all langli 
at me, because 1 keep to the good old 
fuhion. "Why, the very manocks and 
dovekies have got win^ the vulgar crea- 
tures, and poor little ones enough they 
are ; and niy own cousins, too, the razor- 
bills, who are gentle folk born, and ought 
to know better than to ape their in- 
feriors." 

And so ahe was ninning on, while 

Tom tried to get in a word edgeways ; 
and at last he did, when the old lady 
got out of breath, and began fanning 
herself again ; and then he aaked if she 
knew the way to the Shiny "Wall. 

« Shiny Wallt Who ahonld know 
better than I ? We all came from Shiny 
Wall, thousands of years ago, when it 
was decently fold, and tlu" ( limato was 
fit for gentlefolk ; hut now, what \nth 
the lieat, and what with these vulgar- 
winged things, who fly up and down, and 
eat everythbg, w that gentlepeople's 
hunting is all spoilt, and one really 
cannot '^,vt one's living, or hardly ven- 
ture otf the rock for ft»ir of being flown 



against by some creature that would 
not have dared to come within a mile 
of one a thousand years ago— what 
was I saying? Why, we have quite 
gone down in the world, my dear, and 
have nothing left but our honour. And 
I am the last of my family. A friend of 
mine and I came and settled on this rock 
when we were young, to be out of the 
way of low peoplo. Once we yvm- a 
great nation, and spread over ail iLe 
Northern Isles. But men shot us so, 
and knocked us on the head, and took 
our eggs — why, if you will belifve it, 
they say that on the coast of I. il r .1 'r 
the sailors used to lay a plank from the 
rock on board the tiling they call their 
ship) and drive us along the plank by 
hundreds, till we tumbled down into 
the ship's waist in heaps ; and then, 1 
suppose, they ate us, the nasty fellows! 
Well — but — what was T Pivinc'? At 
last there were none of us left, except 
on the olil Gairfowlskerry, just otf tlie 
Iceland coast, up which no man could 
climb. Even there we bad no pcaoo ; 
f«:ir one day, when I was quite a young 
girl, the land rc»clced, and the sea hoildl, 
and the sky grow dark, and all the air 
was hlled with smoke and dust, and 
down tumbled the old (^irfowkkerry 
into the The dovekies and mu- 
TOchs, of course, all flew away ; but we 
were too proud to do that. Some of 
us were dashed to pieces, and some 
drowned ; and those who were left got 
away to Eldey, and the dovekies tell me 
they are all dead now, and that another 
Gairfowlskerry has risen out of the eea 
cI(jso to the old one, but that it is such 
a poor flat place that it is not safe to 
live on : and so hero I am left alone." 

Tliis was the Gairfowl's story, and, 
strange as it may seem, it is evety woid 
of it true. 

" If you only had had Avings ! " said 
Tom ; " then you might all have flows 
away too.*' 

* Yes, young gentleman : and if jieople 
are not gentlemen and ladies, and foiget 
that noblme oUige, they will find it it 
easy to get on in the world as other 
people who don't care what they do. 
Why, if I had not noolkcied that 
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fioMsMe I should not have been 
all aloQo now." And the poor old lady 

sighed 

"How was that, ma'am ? " 

"Why, my deal", a gentleman came 
liiUiei- with me, and after we had been 
Iktb Bome tune, he wanted to many — 
in fact, he actually proposed to me. 
Well, I can't blame him ; I was young, 
and very handsonio then, I don't deny : 
but you see, I could not hear of such a 
thin^ because he was my deceased 
Intel's husband, yoa see 9** 

"(^ course not^ ma'am," said Tom; 
though, of oouxse, he knew nothing about 
it. ".She was vezy much diseased, I 
mppose ? " 

"You do not understand mo, my 
dear. I mean, that being a lady, and 
with light and honoorable feelings, as 
<iQr bouse always has had, I felt it my 
duty to snub him, and howk him, and 
P'fck him continually, to keep him at his 
prupcr distance ; and, to tell the truth, I 
once pecked hiiu a little too hard, poor 
CbUow, and he tumbled backwatds off 
the roek, and really, it was veiy 
unfortunate, but it wjis not my fault — a 
shark coming by saw him flapping, and 
snapped him tip. And since then X 
have hved all alone — 

With a M-lal-la-hidy'. 

SsA soon I shall be gone^ my little dear, 
and nobody will miss me; and then the 
poor stone will be left all alone." 

"But, please, which ie the way to 
Shiny Wall 1 " said Tom, 

*' Oh, you must go, my little dear — you 
BNist go. Let me see— I am sure — that 
i»— r^y, my poor old brains are getting 
quite puzzled. Do you know, my little 
dear, I am afraid, if you want to knnu', 
you must ask some of these vulgar birds 
ahout, for I Imve quite for&otten." 

.And the poor old Gainowl began to 
eiyteaiaof purecnl; and Tom was quite 
May for lier ; and for himself too, for 
he was at his w'xiiC end whom t<> a.sk. 

But by there ciinc a llork of petrels, 
who are Mother Carey's own chickens ; 
and Tom thought them much prettier 
than lady Gairfowl, and so peifaaps 
they were; for Mother Carpy had 



had i| great deal of fresh experience 

between the time that she invented the 
Gairfowl and the time that she invented 
them. They llitted alon<,' likf fi flock 
of black swallows, and iiopped and 
skipped from wave to wave, lifting up 
their little feet behind them so daintily, 
and whistling to each other so tenderly, 
that Tom fell in love with them at 
once, an<l called to them to know the 
way to 8hinv Wall. 

"Shiny AValll Do you want Shiny 
Walll Then come with us, and we 
will show yon. We are Mother Carey's 
own chickens, and she sends us out over 
all the seas, to show the good birds the 
way home.** 

Tom was delighted, ami swam off to 
them, after ho had made his bow to 
the Gairfowl But she would not retom 
his bow : bat held henellf bolt upright^ 
.and wept tears of oil as she sang : 

**And so the poor stone was left all 

alone ; 
With a M-lal-la-huiy." 

But she was wrong there; for the 

stone was not left all alone : and the 
next time that Tom goes by it^ he will 
see a sight worth seeing. 

Tlic old Gairfowl is gone already ; but 
there are better things come iu her 
place; and when Tom comes he will 
see the flshing-smacks anchored there 
in hundreds, from Scotland, and from 
TreTand, and from the Orkneys, and the 
IShetlnnds, and from all the Northern 
ports, full of the children of the old 
Norse Yikiugs, the masters of the sea. 
And the men will be hanling in the 
great cod by thousands, till their hands 
are sore from the line.^ ; and they will 
\m making cod-liver oil, and guano, ami 
salting down the fish ; and there will 
be a man-of-war steamer thcro to protect 
them, and a lighthouse to show them 
the way ; and you, and T, perhaps shall 
go some day to the Allalonc^tone, to the 
great summer .sea-f;iii-, nnd dredge .strange 
creatures, such as man never saw Ix forc ; 
and we shall hear the sailors boast 
that it is not the worst jewel in Queen 
Victoria's ciown, for there are eighty 
miles of codbank, and food for all the 
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poor folk in tho land. That is what 
Tom will see, and perhaps you and I 
shall pee it too. And then we shall 
not be sorry because we cannot get a 
Gaiifowl to 8tafl( mooh lesa find gaiefowl 
enougli to dzire them into stone-pena, 
and daughter them, as tho oldNiorsomen 
did, or drive them on Ivmrd along a plank 
till the ship was victualled with them, 
aa the old Euglish and French rovers 
used to do, of whom dear old Hakluyt 
toUa : hat we shall rememher what lifr. 
Tennyson say% how 

The old order cliangeth, giving place to the 
new, 

And Qod fulfils Himself in maoy wajs." 

And now Tom was all agog to start 
for Shiny Wall; but the petrels said 

no. They must go first to AUfowlsness, 
and wait there for the groat gathering 
of all the aeabirds, Ix'fore they start for 
their summer breeding- places far away 
in the Northern isles ; and these they 
would be sure to find some birds which 
were going to Shiny Wall : but where 
AUfowlsness was, ho must promise never 
to tell, lest men should (^o tliere and 
shoot the birds, and stuff them, and 
put them into stupid museums, instead 
4i£ leaving them to play, and hiised, and 
worky in Mother CSuey's water-garden, 
where they ought to be, 

. So where AUfowlsness is nobody mus?t 
know ; mxl all that is to b<^ said about 
it is, that lorn waited there many days ; 
and as he waited, he saw a very curious 
4Blght On the rabbit bmnows on the 
shore there gathered hundreds and 
hundreds of hoodiecrows, such as you 
.see in Cambridgeshire. And they mnde 
such a noise, that Tom came ori slu re, 
^d went up to see what was the matter. 

And there he found them holding 
their great caucus, which they hold 
'OVeiy year in the North ; and all their 
stump-orators were speechifpng; and 
for a tribune, the speaker stood on an 
old sheep's skull. 

And they cawed and cawed, and 
boasted of all the clever things they had 
done; how many lambs* eyes th y Lad 
picked out, and how many dead bullocks 
■they had eaten, and how many young 



grouse they had swallowed whole, aTrih'^^ 
many grouse-eggs tliey had flown away 
with, stuck on tlie point of their bilk, 
which is the hoodiecrow's particularlj 
clever fbat, of which he is ss proud u 
a gipsy is of doing the hokany-Miojsiid 
what that is, I won't tell you. 

^ind at last they brought out the 
prettiest, neatest young lady-crow that 
ever was seen, and set her iu the middle, 
and all began abusing and vilifying, and 
rating, and bullyragging at hei^ becsnse 
she had stolen no grouse-eggSi and lisd 
actually dared to say that she would not 
steal any. sho was to be tried 

publicly by their laws (for the hoodies 
always tiy some offenders iu tlieir great 
yearly parliament). And there she shiod 
in the middle, in her black gown and 
grey hood, looldng as meek and as neat 
as a quakerese, and they all bawled at 
her at once — 

And it was in vain that she pleaded 

That she (lid not like grouse-efjgs ; 
That she could get her living veiy well 

without them ; 
That she was afiraid to eat then, £ff 

HMtf of the gamekeepers ; 
That she had not the heart to esttbem, 

because the grouse ware suchpnttyi 

kind, jolly birds ; 
And a dozen reasons more. 

For all the other ^caul-crows set upon 
her, and pecked her to death there and 
then, befure Tom could come to help 
her ; and then flew away, very proud it 
what they had dona 

Now, was not this a scandalous tmu- 
action ? 

Ihit they are true republicans, the,*' 
hoodies, who do ever}' one jusit what 
he likes, and makes other people do so 
too ; so that^ fbr any freedom of speech, 
thooghi^ or action, which is aUewed 
among them, they might as wdl be 
American citizens, sir ! 

But the fairies took the good crow, 
and gave her nine new sets of featheis 
running, and turned her, at last, into the 
most beautiful bird of paradise with a 
green velvet suit and a long tail, and 
sent her to eat fruit in the Spice IslsDd% 
where cloves and nutmege grow. 
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And Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid settled 
ier account with the wicked hoodies. For, 
a? they tlew away, what should thov fiTnl 
but a nasty dead dog ? — on wliich they 
all aet to work, pecking aiid gobbling, 
iiid «iinng, and qiunelling, to thc& 
liMrti* ocntent But» the moment after- 
wards, they all thiew up their bilk into 
the air. fxiit] gave one scroooh ; nnd 
then turned head over heels backward, 
and fell down dead, one hundred and 
tmuty-three of them at once. For 
vliyl The Mry had told the game- 
keeper in a dream, to fill the dead dog 
full of strychnine ; and so ho diil. 

And after a while the birds began to 
gather to Allfowlsness, in thousands and 
itm of thousands, blackening all the air ; 
niiii and bzant geese, harleqnina and 
flidon^ hanlds and garganeys, smews and 
goosanders, divers and loons, grebes and 
dovekies, auks and razorl>i]l«5, ganneta 
and petrel«, f?kiias and terns, with gulls, 
beyond all naming or uumberiug ; and 
they paddled, and washed, and aphished, 
and combed, and brushed themselves 
on the sand, tUl the shore was white 
with feathers ; and they quacked, and 
dacked, and gahbl* l and chattered, and 
screamed, and whooped, as they talked 
om matters with their ^nds, and 
Nttled where they were to go and breed 
that summer, till you might have heard 
Ihem ten miles off; and lucky it was 
for them that there was no one to liear 
ikmi but the old keeper, who lived all 
alone upon the Ness, in a turf hut 
tintehed with hea&er and fringed round 
with great stones slung across the 
*'>'f by bent-ropes, leat the winter gales 
should blow the hut riglit away. But 
he never minded the birds or hurt 
them, because they were not in season : 
indeed, he minded bat two things in 
the whole world, and those were, his 
Bible and bis grouse; for he was as 
good an old Scotchman as ever knit 
stockings on a winter's night ; only, 
vhen aU the birds were going, he tod- 
dled oat, and took olf his eap to them, 
ud wished them a merfj jonmey and 
a safe return ; and then gathered up 
all the feathers which they had left, 
and cleaned them to soli down south, 
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and make feather-beds for 8ta% people 

to lie on. 

Then the petrels asked this bird and 
that wheth(?r they would take Tom to 
Shiny Wall : but one set was going to 
Snthedand, and one to the Shetlands, 
and one to Norway, and one to Spita- 
beigen, and one to Ipehind, and one to 
Greenland : but none would go to Shiny 
Wall, So the good-natured petrels said 
that they would show lum part of the 
way themselves, but they were only 
going as £Ekr as Jan Mayan's knd; and 
after that he must shift for himselfl 

And then all the birds rose up, and 
streamed away in long black lines, 
north, and north-east, and north-west, 
across the bright blue suumier sky ; 
and their ray was like ten thousand 
packs of hounds, and ten thousand 
peals of bells. Only the puffins stayed 
behind, and killed the young rabbits, 
and laid their eggs in the rabbit-bur- 
rows ; which was rough practice, cer- 
tainly : but a man must see to his own 
fiunily. 

And, as Tom and the petrels went 
north-eastward, it began to bknv ri^_:]it 
hard ; for the old gentleman in the grey 
great-coat^ who looks after the big cop- 
per boiler in the Qulf of Mexico, had 
got behindrhand with his work; so 
Mother Carey had sent an electiic mee- 
sage to him for more steam ; and now 
the steam was cominci:, a'? much m an 
hour as ought to have come in a week, 
puffing, and roaring and swishing, and 
swirlings till you could not see where 
the sky ended and the sea began. But 
Tom and the petrels never cared, for 
the gale was right abaft, and away they 
went over the crests of the billows, as 
merry as so many flying-fish. 

And at last they saw an ugly sight — 
the black side of a gi'eat ship, water- 
logged in the trough of the sea. Her 
funnel and her mast-^ were overboiuxl, 
and swayed and surged under her lee ; 
and her decks were swept us eleuu as 
a bam floor, and there was no living 
soul on board. 

The petrels flew up to her, and wailed 
round her ; for they were very sorry 
indeed, and also they expected tu iind 

V 
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some salt pork ; and Tom scrambled on 
board of her, and looked round, fright^ 
ened and sad. 

And there, in a little cot, lashed tight 
under the bulwark, lay a babj &Bt 
•deep ; the yety sane bsliy, Tom saw 
•I once, wliioh lie bad aetn in tbA sing- 
iog lady's arms. 

He went \\p to it, and wanted to wake 
it: but Ix'huld, from under the cot, 
out jumped a little black and tan terrier 
dog, aad began barking and mapping 
at Tom, and irould noti let bim tpnob 
the cot 

Tom knew the dog's tttith could 
not hurt bim : but at least it could 
above him away, and did ; and Lu and 
ihd dog foa^t and aferuggled, for be 
wanted to bSp the baby, and did not 
want to tbiow tbe poor dog overboazd : 
but, as tlicv woro struggling, there came 
a tall ^vrrii 8ea, and walked in fiver the 
weather side of tbe ship, and swept 
them all into the wa^ea 

** Oh, tin baby, the baby !" aereamed 
Tom: but tlii' next moment he did noi 
gCTfvnn at all; for he saw tlv fot :5ctt]ing 
down through the green water, with the 
baby smiling in it, fast asleep ; and he 
fl&w the ^Riries come up from beU>w, 
and cany baby aad eradle gently down 
m tiieir soft arms ; and then he knew 
it was all righty and that there would be 
a new water-baby in Bt. Braodan's lalek 

And the poor little dog ? 

Why, after he had kicked and coughed 
a HtlUy he anetaed ao haid, that he 
aneeaed himaelf dean oat of hie akin, 
and tnxmad into a waterlog, and jumped 
and danced round Tom, and ran over 
the crestM of the wave.>^. and snapped at 
the jeUy-fish and the mackarel, and 
nn after Tom the whole way to the 
Other End Of Nowhere. 

Then they went on again, till tbey 
began to see the peak of Jan Mayen's 
Land, standing up like a white sugar- 
loaf, two miles above the clouds. 

And there they fell in with a wlude 
lock of mollys, who were feeding on a 
dead whale. 

"These are the fellowa to show you 
the way," said Mother Carey's chickens ; 
"we cannot help you farther north. We 



don't like to get amoog the iee pack, for 
foar it should nip Our too6; bat tbt 
mollys dare fly anywhere." 

So the petrels called to the mollya ; 
but they were ao busy and gre^y, gob- 
hfing and peeking; and apluttanqg and 
fighting, over the blubber^ that th^did 
not take the least notice. 

"Come, come," said the petrels, ''you 
luay, greedy lubbers, this young gentle- 
man is going to Mother Carey, and if 
yon don't attend on bim, you woa^ 
eam your diachmge from her, jm 
know." 

"Greedy we are," says a great fat 
old molly, "but lazy we ain't ; antl, as 
for lubbers, we're no mcu'e lubbers thau 
yon* Lefa haifaa look at lad." 

And he flapped rig^ into 
Hbm, and ataied at him in tbe most in- 
pudent way (for tbe mollys are aud»- 
cious fellows, as all whalers know), and 
then usked him where he hailed fraai, . 
and what land ha aighted laat. 

And, when Ton told him, he amiitd 
pleased, and said he waa a good phiekid | 
one to have got ho far. 

"Comp nlong, lad.^," he said to the j 
rest, "and givo thi;s little chap a caai 
over the pack, for Mother Carey*a aakt. 
WeVe eaten blubber enough for U^4^ 
and we'll e'en work out a Ul of oor' 
time by helping the lad." 

So the mollys took Tom up on tbeii 
hrii ks, and flew otf with him, langhing 
imd Joking — and oh, how tliey did smell 
of train oil ! 

" mo are yon, you jolly biidar 
asked Tom. 

" We are the spirits of the old Green- 
land skippers, who hunted here, right 
whales and horse-whales, full huudretk ^ 
of years agone. But, becaoae we wse 
aaooy and greedy, we were all toned 
into moUys, to eat whale'a blabber all 
our days. But lubbers we are none, 
and could sail a ship now against any 
man in the North Seas, though we don't 
hc^d with this new&ngled steam. And 
it'a a shame of those black imps of 
petvela to caD ns so ; but, becatise tbey^ 
her grace's pets, they think they laay 
say anything they like." 

•*And who are youT' asked Torn of 
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him, for he suw that he was tho kiug of 
aUtiielNids. 

"My name is Heuidfick HudBO% and 
ii%ht|^)od skipper was I ; and ny fame 
will last to the world's end, in spite of 
all the 'ATong T did. For I dineovered 
BiuLaou liner, and I named Hudson's 
Bay; iad many haive come in my wakd 
tw diied not have ehowii me the way. 
But I VIS a hard man in my time, that's 
truth, and stole the poor Indians off 
the coa-it nf Maine, and sold them for 
akves down in Virginia; and at hist I 
was so cruel to my sailors, here in these 
Twy asai^ that they set me adiift in an 
opom boat, and I never was heard of 
more. So now I'm the king of all the 
ffiuliy.s till I've worked out my time." 

Ami now tliey came to the edge of 
tiit pack, and beyond it they cuuld dee 
Samj Wall looming; through mist, and 
snow, ttnd stonn. But the pack rolled 
horribly upon the swell, and the ice 
giants fought and roared, and loaj^t 
upon each other's bticks, and ground 
esich other to powder, so that Tom was 
i&ud to vontoie among them, lest he 
dumld be ground to powder too^ And 
be was the more aficaid, when he saw 
lying among tho ico pack the wrecks of 
many a gallant ship ; some witli masts 
sod yards all standing, some witii the 
aeamen fiK}zcn fast on board. Alas, alas, 
ton them ! They weie all trae English 
httrts ; and they came to their end like 
good knights-cmint, in searching for 
the white gate that uevec was opened 
yet 

But the good mollys took Torn and 
his dog up, and flew with them safe 
ow the pack and the looring ice 
giants, and set them down at the foot 
d Shiny Wall. 

"And where is the gatel" aeked 
Tom, 

**Theie is no gate, ' said the mollys. 
"Ko gate?" cried Tom, aghast 

"^one; neve? a crack of one, and 
that's the wh-jlt" c>f the secret, as l)etter 
fellows, lad, than you have found to 
their cost; aud, it there had been, they'd 
have killed by now every flight ?dude 
tbat swims the aea." 

'«What am I to do, thent*' 



''Dive under tlie jQoe, to be sure, ii 
you have pluck" 

" I've not eome co jbr to torn now/' 
said Tom ; " so here goes ibr a header." 

" A lucky voyage to you, lad," said 
the mollys ; *' we kirnv you were one otf 
th© right sork >So good-bye." 

''Why don't you come toot" ashed 

lolBl. 

But the moUys only wailed sadly, 
" We can't go yet^ wo can't go ye*^" aad 
flew away over the pack. 

So Tom dived under the great white 
gate, which never was opened yei^ and 
went on in blaek darkness^ at tibe bottom 
of the sea, for seven days and seven 
nighta And yet he was not a bit 
frightened. Why should he be 1 He 
was a bravo Knglish lad, whoso buaiaess 
is to go oiit and see all the world. 

And at laal he-saw the light, and dsoi 
clear water oveihead ; and up he came a 
thousand fathoms, among elonds of soa- 
moths, which fluttered round his head. 
There were motlis with red heads and 
wings, and opal bodies, that flapped 
about slowly ; moths with btown wings 
thsit flapped about quickly ; and yeUsw 
shrimps that bopped and skipped most 
quicklyof all ; and jellies of all thecolonrs 
in the world, that neither hopped nor 
skipped, but only dawdled and yawned, 
and would not get out of his way : and 
the dog snapped at thsm till hk jaws 
weretirad ; but Tom hardly minded them 
at all, he ■^ra^ so eager to get to the top 
of the water, and see the pool where the 
good whales go. 

And a very hu'ge pool it was, miles 
and milc0 acroBs, tiioa^ the sir was so 
clear that the ice cUft on the opposite 
side looked as if they were close at hand. 
All round it the ice cliffs tos(\ in walls 
ami spires and battlement8, and caves 
and bridges, and stories aud galleries, in 
wlueh 41m iosNfinjeieslive, and drive away 
the stoims and clouds, that Mbthet 
Catey^s pool may lie calm from year's 
end to year's end. And tho sun acted 
policeman, and walked roxmd outside 
every day, peejHng just over the top of 
the ice wall, to aee that all went right ; 
and now and thsa be played conjuring 
ttieki^ or had m satbibition of fireworks, 

t3 
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to arnvM the ka-fidrioa. For be would 
malcB hinudf into four or five sans at 
onMy or punt the sky with rings and 

vTr><^9('9. crOv^ccTits of "white fire, and 
stick himseit" in the luiddl of them, and 
•wink at the fairies ; and i dare say tliey 
were very much amused for uiything's 
ftin in the country. 

And theie the good whales lay, the 
happy sleepy heasts, upon the still oily 
sea. They were all riglit whales, you 
must Imow, mA finners, and razor-backs, 
and bottle-noses, and spotted sea-unicorns 
with long hroty homa. Bat the apenn 
whalea aie sadi idling, lamping, roar> 
ing, mmhustiona ftUowi^ that» if Mother 
Carey let them in, there would be no 
more peace in Peacepool. So she packs 
them away in a great jwnd by them- 
selves at the South Pole, two hundred 
and aixiy three milea aonth-aonth eaat 
of Mooi^ Erehaa» the great volcano iu 
the ice ; and there they butt each other 
with their ugly nos^ day aud night 
from year's end to year's end. And if 
they think that sport — why, so do their 
Amerioan eooaina. 

33at here there were only good qniet 
heasta, lying about like the black halls 
of Ftloops, and blowing pvory tiow and 
then jois of wlutr steain, or sculling 
round vn.i\i their huge mouths open, for 
the sea-moths to swim down their throats. 
There were no thieahen there to threah 
their poor oM hackly or sword-fish to 
atab their stomachs, or saw-fish to rip 
them up, or ice-sharks to bite himps out 
of their sides, or whalers to Imrpoon and 
lance them. They were quite safe and 
happy there; and all they had to do waa 
to wait qaietly in PeaoepodI, till Mother 
Carey sent for them to make them out 
of old bpn?;tp into new. 

Tom swam up to the nearest wliale, 
and asked the way to Mother Carey. 

" There she sits, in the middle," said 
the whale. 

Tom looked ; but ho could aee nothing 
in the middle of the pool, bat one peaked 
iceberg : and he said so. 

"That's Mother Carey," said the 
whale, " as you will iind when you get 
to her. Than ahe aita makinff didbeaata 
into new all the year roond. 



" How doea ahe do that?" 
"ThaVa her oonceni, not mine," said 
the old whale ; and yawned so wide (for 

he was very large) that there swam into 
his mouth 943 sea-moths, 13,846 jelly- 
fish no bigger than pins' heads, a string 
of salpse nine yards long, and forty- 
three little ice^srabfl^ who gave eachote 
a parting pinch all round, tacked their 
legs under their stomachs, and deter- 
mined to die decently, like JuUus Csosar. 

" I suppose," said Tom, " she cnts tip 
a great wliale like you into a whole shoal 
of porpoiaeat" 

At which the old whale laughed to 
Yidently that he eonghed np all tbs 
eront'ircs ; who swam away again, rerr 
thankful at having escaped out of that 
terrible whalebone net of his, from which 
bourne no traveller returns ; and Tom 
went on to the iceberg, wondering. 

And, when he came near it, it look 
the form of the grandest old lady he had 
ever seen — a white marble lady, sitting 
on a white marble throne. And from 
the foot of the throne there swam away, 
out and ont into the aea^ milliooa of 
neW'bom ereatniea^ of more ahapes and 
colonra than man ever dreamed. And 
they were Mother Carey's childrc-n, 
whom she makes out of the sea-water 
all day long. 

He expected, of course — like some 
grown people, who ought to know be(^ 
ter — to find her snipping, piecing, fit- 
ting, stitching cobbling, basting, filing, 
planing, hammering, turning, polL^hingr, 
moulding, measuring, chiselling, clipping, 
and so forth, as men do when they go to 
work to make anything. 

Bat^ uiatead of that, ahe eat quite atilli 
with her chin upon her hand, looking 
down into the sea with two p^at grand 
blue eyes, as blue as tlu? sea itsell Her 
hair was as white as the snow — for she 
was very, very old — in fact, as old as 
any thing which you are likely to come 
across, except the difference between 
light and wrong. 

And, wlien she saw Tom, she looked 
at hiin very kindly. 

" Wlmt do you want, my little man f 
It ia long since I have seen a water-baby 
here.'* 
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Tom told bar lila flnttnd, and asked 
the way to tlie Other End Of If owheieu 

" You ought to know yooiael^ for 
you have "been tlioro already." 

" Have 1, ma'am I Tm sure I foiget 
all about it.** 
"Then look at me." 

And, as Tom looked into her gnat 
Une eyeiylie lecoltectedthe way peffectly. 

Now, waa not that strange 1 

"Thank you, ma*ain/' Tom. 
"Then I won't trouble your ladyship 
any more ; I hear you are very busy.** 

"I am never more busy than I am 
now !" she said, withont stiiring a finger. 

"I heard, ma'am, that you were 
always making new beasts out of old." 

"So people fancy. But I am not 
going to trouble myself to make things, 
uy little dear. I sit here aud make 
make themselTes/* 

"You are a clever &iry, indeed," 
flioaght Tool And he was quite r^ht. 

Tliat 18 a grand trick of good old 
Mother Carey's, and a grand answer, 
which she has had occasion to make 
nreial times to impertinent people. 

niere was onoe, for instanee, a fiuiy 
who was so clever that she found oat 
how to make butterflies. I don't mean 
sbam ones; no : but real livo ones, whirh 
would fiv, and e;i t, and iay and do 

ereiy thing that they ought ; and she 
VIS 80 pioad of her skiU that she went 
flying straight off to the If orth Pole, to 
boast to Mother Oarey how she oonld 
nake butterflies. 

And Mother Carey laughed. 

" Know, silly girl," she said, " that 
my one can make things, if they will 
laia time and trouble enough ; hntitia 
not eveiy one who^ like me^ can make 
things make themselves.** 

But people do not yet believe that 
Mother Carey is as clever as all that 
comes to f and they will not tiii they, 
toQ^gothe joaraej to the Other End Of 
Kowherei 

' ' And now, my pietly Httle man,'* said 

Mothrr Cnrey, " you arc sure you know 
Uie way to the Other Knd Of Nowhere I" 
" I recollect now, ma'am, every atep^" 
ludlom. 

'*Bat it is not as easy to get there ss 



yon think. In the first place, you may 
meet some veiy^ qaeer-tconpered people 
on the road, who will not let you pass 

without this passport of mine, which you 
must hang round yuur neck and take 
(-•ar(; of ; and, in the next place, you 
must go the whole way backward." 

"Backward!" cried Tom. ''ThenI 
shall not he aUe to see my way." 

" On tlie contrary, if you look fonrard, 
you will not see a step before you, and 
be certain to go wroni? ; but^ if you look 
behind you, and watch carefuHy what- 
ever yon have passed, and especially 
keep your eye on the dog, who goes ^ 
instinol^ and therefove can't go wron^ 
then yon will know what is coming 
next as plainly as if you saw it in a 
looking-glass." 

Tom wtiui very much astonished ; but 
he obeyed her, fat he had learnt alwi^ 
to believe what the Mries told him. 

" So it is, my dear child," said Mother 
Carey ; " and I will tell you a ft^^ry, 
which will show you that I ani poiiectJj 
light} as it is my custom to be. 

*'Onee on a time, there were two 
brothers. One was called Prometheas^ 
because he always looked before hun« 
and boasted that he was wise before- 
hand ; and the other was called Epi- 
methen", because he alwayB looked 
behind him, and did not boast at aU ^ 

but said hnmblj, lika the Irishmmy 
that he had sooner propheiy after the 
erent^ 

"Well, Prometheus was a very clever 
fellow, of course, and invented all sorts of 
wonderful things. But, unibrtunately, 
when they were set to work, to work was 
justwhat theywonldnotdo: wherelora 
very little has come of them, and very 
little is loft of them ; and now nobody 
knows ^v'hat they were, save a few 
arch<pologi( al old gentlomen, wlio scratch 
in queer comers, and iind little there, 
save Ptinum, Fnrem, Bittern Mortisa- 
gam, Acamm Horxidnm, and Uneam 
Laciniarum. 

"But Epimetheus was a very alow 
fellow, certainly, and went among men 
for a clod, and a muff, and a miikdop, 
and a slowcoach, and a blokn^ and a 
boodle, and so forth. And veiy little 
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be did, fat many yean : but irbat be 

did, he sever bad to do over again. 

"And what happened at last ? There 
caxne to tho two l)rotherR the moat 
beantiful cimtniv tiiafc evii wius Boon, 
Pandora by name y which means, All 
the gifts of tbe godi. Bot> becauBe abe 
had a strange box in her hand, this fanci- 
ful, forecasting, suspicious, prudential, 
theoretical, deduf'tive, prophesj'ing Pro- 
metheus, wlio was always settling wliat 
what wa8 going to happen, would have 
aelhing to do with pretty Pandoi* and 
bar bco. 

"But Epimctheus took bar and aa be 

took evervthino: that cftrn^" ; and married 
her lor better for \\ (!rst , a» every man 
ought, whenever ho lia^ even the cliaooe 
of a good wife, iknd tbey opened tbe 
box patw e a n tban, of oomae, to aee 
what was inside : for, else, of what pos- 
sible use could it have been to thf»m 1 

"And out flew all the ills wliich llesh 
is heir to ; all the ohildren of the four 
great bogies,— 

St'lf-wilJ, Wars, 
Ignorance, Peacemongers, 
fear, and Faininei^ 
Dirt— Quacks, 

. Meaalea, Unpaid bills, 

Monkfs, Tight staya^ 

Scarlatina, Potatoes, 
Idols, Biui wine, ' 

' Hooping-coughs, Despots, 
Popes, Democrats^ 

Andy worst of all, Naughty Boys and 
Girls: 

But one thing remafned at ibe bottom of 
Ifce box, and that Tfaa^ Hope. 

"So Epimetheus got a great deal 

of trcublt^ as most mon do in this 
world : but he j^ot the llin-!' ])eHt things 
in the worid into the bargain — a good 
wife, and expeiiMMse, and nope: wbila 
Brametbens had just ae nnch trouble, 
and a great daal more (as jou will hear^ 
of his own makinrr : and nothiTT? bo- 
side, save faDcieii spun ont of his own 
brain, as a spider spins iier wob out of 
bat stomal^ 

'^And Prometbaas kept on looking 
beflbie him so far ahead, diAt aa he waa 
nmnii^ aboot with a box of Inci£ua^ 



(wbicb were tbe only naefdl tbiagi lie 
0?er invented, and do as much ham ai 

good); he trod on his own nose, .iiid 
tumbled down (as mo«t d«^dn"tive phi- 
losophers do), and set liie lhanies on 
lire ; and they have hardly put it out 
again yet So be bad to be chained to 
the top of a mountain, with a Tultnn \ij 
him to give him a peck whenever he 
stirred, h\=;t he should turn the whole 
world upside down with his prophedes 
and \m theories. 

*'Bnt atapid oid I^etbeoa weat 
workiogand gmbbfaig on, with tilie belpof 
his wife Bandora, always looking behind 
him to ser what had happened, till he 
really learnt to know now and then 
what would happen next ; and under- 
stood so well which side his bread waa 
btttteved, and wbieb way the eat jumped, 
that be began to make thii^ which 
would work, and go on woridng, too ; t) 
till and drain the ground, and m^e 
looms, and ships, and milroads, and steam 
ploughs, and electric telegraphs, and aU 
tbe tilings which you aee in the Oraafc 
Exhibil&n, and to foretel famme, and 
bad weather, and the price of stocks, and 
the end of President Lincoln's po'icy; 
till at last he prew aa rich as a Jew, and 
as tat as a larmer ; and people thought 
twiee before tbey meddled with Mm, but 
only once befim tbey asked him tob^ 
tbem ; lor, because he eaniid his money 
well, he oonld afford lo spend it wau 
likewise. 

"And his children are the men of 
acience, who get good lasting work dens 
in tbe worid: bnttbecfaildienof IVaiDS> 
theus are the fanatics, and tbe tiieoristB, 
and the bigots and the bores, and th« 
noisy windy people, who go telling silly 
folk what will happen, instead of iookii^ 
to see what has happened already ! " 

Now, waa not Motber 0aMy*8 a won* 
detflil atory ? And, lam bappy to aig^ 
Tom believed it every word. 

For so it happonod to Tom likewise. 
He was very sorrly tried ; for tln -ugh, by 
keeping ilie dug tu heels (or rather to 
toe8,l(Drbebadtiiwa(tkbHkwaidX bi 
co«kl aee pvetly wdl wbicb way the dog 
was hunting, yet it was much slower 
woik to go baokwarde tban la go fc^' 
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vaidi» Bi]l» wbat v»B moie trying still, 
10 Kxaier had he got out of P6ac«pool» 
thui tlwie came running to him all the 

oonjurors, fortune-telkTS, astrologers, 
p^)phesier8, projectors, pi'estigiators, &§ 
maay as were in those parts (and there 
m too many of them everywhere)! Old 
Mtthsr Shipton on her bfoonatiek, with 
tferlin, Thcamtf the Rhymer, GerhertuB, 
Babanus Maarus, Old Nixon, and a good 
BJEDv in bla« k rrmi^ and whito tins, who 
niiglit Lave known better, coii-i li ruig in 
what century they were born, uli bawl- 
ii^aDd fleraemiiig at him, Look a-head^ 
oi^f look a-hoad ; and we will ahow you 
what man nerer saw before, and xight 
•vay to the end of the world I " 



But I am proud to say that» though 
Tool had not been ttbCamhridge-Hfoi^ if 
he had, he would liave ettimlj hea& 

senior "\rranp]rr — he was ?uch a little 
dogged, hard, gnaiiy, foursquare brick of 
an English boy, that he never turned his 
head round once» all the way from Peace- 
pool to the Other End Of Kowheie hoi 
kept Ills eye on the dog^ and let him 
pick out the scent, hot or cold, strai^t 
or crooked, wet or drj', up hiU or down 
dale ; by wliicli means he nover made a 
single ixu:»Uike, and :juw all Uic woudoT' 
fill and hitherto hj-no-niortal*]it»- 
imagined things, whioh it ia ay dnij 
to zekto to you in the next chaptOE. 
To bt cottHmud, 



DR. STA^XETS LECTT7BES OK THE JEWISH C^UBCH. 

Hbr£ is a book on religious matters, him with these demand.^, or acknow- 

whicb, meant for all tlie world to read, ledge tbeso need?. Mr. Maurice (whom 

Mfils the iiidispensabk duty of edifying I name with gratitude and respect) say^ 

the same time thet it inibrm& Here in a reaoarkahle letter^ thai I thua aaaart 

ii a cleigynuui, who^ lookiiig at the them to be without theee neediL ^ao 

JKUai aeea ito oontenta in their right means : that is a matter which UtonBijr 

proportion, and gives to each matter criticism does not try. But it seos that 

its due prominence. IltTe is an in- a very few of mankind aspire nft^^r a 

qnirer, who, treating Scripture liistory life whicli is not the life ed'tcr wliich 

with a jK^rfectly ^ee spirit, — falsify- the vast majority aspire, and to help 

iag nothing, sophiatioating nothings them to which the rat n^jority^ aeafc 

trnta it flo that his freedom leaves the aid of religion. It sees that the 

the socred power of that history in- ideal life — the summum homtm for & 

violate. Who that had been reproached bom thiul^or, for a philosopher like 

with denying io an ]jone«t clergyman Pamienidt s, r r Spinoza, or Hegel — is 

fioedom to speak Ihu Uulh, who that an ulcinul uMiioti of iutellectuai acta, 

lad been miaiepieaented aa wiafamg to It aeea that thia life ttaata all tbingay 

aalce leligloQa truth the property of an religion incdudedf with entire fieedom 

uistociatic few, while to the multifcade as suiyect-niatter for thou^t, as ele- 

is thro^-n the sop of any convenient ments in a vast movriiM'nt of specu- 

fiction, could desire a bettor oppor- lation. The few who iive tliia life stand 

tuuity tiian JJr. Suinley s book uiiorda apart, and have an existence separate 

Jbt abowing what, in religiooa mattera^ from that of the maas of niaiikinct ; the^ 

IB the true fireedom of a le^giona apeaker, addreaa an imaginary audienoe of their 

and what the true demand and trne mates ; the r^on which they inbahit ii 

I^t of his hearers? the laboratory wherein nre fhshioTied the 

His hearers are the many ; those who now intellectual ideas which, from time 

prosecute the religious life, or those to time, take their place in the world, 

who need to prosecute it All these Are these few justified, in the sight of 

MM to him with certain demanda in God, in ao livingt That is a qnaatiom 

virtue of certuin needa. There remain which liteaiy criticism must not at- 

aiow of *T*^ffV«»^'^ who do not coma .to tempt to answer. Bat aoeb ia the wmth. 
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of inielkctk such the benefit which it 
procores for mailt that criticism, itself 

the creation of intellect, cannot but 
recognise this purely intollectual life, 
when rcally followed, as justified so far 
as the jurisdiction of cnLicism extends, 
and even adminible. Those they regard 
aa nally following it, who show the 
power of mind to animate and carry 
forward the intellectual movement in 
which it conf?ists. No doubt, many 
boast uf liviug this life, of inhabiting 
this purely intellectoal region, who 
cannot really breathe its air: they 
vainly profess themselves able to live 
by thought alone, and to dispense vrith. 
religion : the life of the many, and not 
the life of the few, would have been the 
ii|^t one for them. They follow the 
life of the few at their own peril No 
doubt the rich and the great, unsoftened 
by suffering, hardened by enjoyment, 
craving after novelty, imagininf,' that 
they see a distinction in the freedom 
of mind with which the born thinker 
treats all things, and believing that aU 
distijictions natorally belong to them, 
have in every age been prone to treat 
religion as something which the multi- 
tude wanted, but they themselves did 
not — to aifect freethinking as a kind of 
arisioeratie privilege ; while, in hsi, for 
any real mental or moral lifb at all, 
their frivolity entirely disqiialified them. 
They, too, profess the life of the few at 
tiieir own peril. Bnt the few do really 
remain, whose lile, whose ideal, whose 
denmid, is thought^ and thought only : 
to tlie GOmmnnications (however bold) 
of fhflse few with one another through 
the age'', criticism assigns the right of 
passing freely. 

But the world of the few — tlio world 
of speculative life^ — is not the world of 
the many, the world of religious life; 
the thoughts of the former cannot 
properly be transferred to the latter, 
cannot be called trnn in the latter, ex- 
cept on certain conditions. It is not for 
literary criticism to set forth adequately 
tibe religions iifei yet whal^ even as 
eiiticism, it sees of this life, it may 
say. Beligioiis life resides not in an in^ 
oeasant movement of ideas^ bat in a 



on the JewUh Church, ^ 

feeling which attaches itself to certun 

fixed objects. The religious life of | 
Christendom has thus attached itself 
to the acts, and words, and death of | 
Christ, as recorded in tlie Gospels and 
expounded iji the iipiatles of the New j 
Testament ; and to the main hiatonfli, 
tiie prophecies and the hymns of the | 
Old Testament. In i-elation to these • 
objects, it has adopted certain intel- i 
Icctual ideas ; such are, ideas respecting 
the being of Uod, the laws of nature, • 
the freedom of hmnan will, the ebsF \ 
lecter of prophecy, the character of m- . 
spiration. But its essence, the essence 
of Christian life, cnnsists in the ardour, , 
the love, the self -renouncement, the [ 
ineffable aspiration with which it throws 
itself upon the objects of its attadi' ' 
ment themselves, not in the intelko- 
tual ideas which it holds in relstioii to I 
them. These ideas belong to another 
8pher«>, the sphere of speculative life, | 
of luleliect, of pur© thought; trans- 
planted into the sphere of religious life, 
they have no meaning in them, M 
vituity, no truth, unless they a^jast 
themselves to the conditions of that life, 
unless they allow it t/i pursue its course 
freely. The moment this is forgotten, 
the moment in the sphere of the re- 
ligious life undue prominence is gim 
to the intelleetnal ideas whkh are here 
but aocesBoriea^ the moment the first 
place is not given to the emotion which 
is here the principal, that monifnt th t 
essence of the religious life is ^'ioiated: 
confusion and fela^iood are introdnood 
into its sphere. And, if not only it 
undue prominence in this sphere gffVl 
to intellectual ideas, but these ideas are 
so presented as in themselves violently 
to jar with tlie religious feeling then 
the confusion is a thousand times woist 
confonnded, the felsehood a thoonnl 
times more glaring. 

" The earSi move.n,'^ said Galileo, speak- 
ing as a phil(wiopher in the sphere of 
pure thought, in which ideas have aa 
absolute value ; and he said the truth ; he 
was a great thinker beeanse he pereaivod 
this troth ; he was a great man because 
he asserted it in spite of persecution. 
It was the theologians^ insisting upon 
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tsinsplanting his idea into tiie world of 

theology^ and placing it in a false con- 
nexion there, who were guilty of folly. 
But if Galileo himself, quitting' the 
sphere of mathematics, coniLug into the 
sphere of religion, had placed this thesis 
of his in juxtapoaitaon with tiie Book of 
ic^boBf had applied it so as to impair 
likB yalue of the Book nf Joshua for the 
religious life of Christendom, to make that 
book regarded as a tissue of fictions, for 
which no hlame indeed, attached to 
Joshua, because he never meant it for 
anything else, — ^then Galileo would liAYe 
IktliiMlf placed his idea in a false con- 
nexion, and would have deserved cen- 
sure : Ms " ihe earth movtd* in spite 
of its absolute truth, would have be- 
comti a falsehood. Spuiuza, again, 
mkiilg as a pure thmker to pma 
ttinksiii^ not ^oonoeining himaelf whe* 
ther what hie said impaired or con- 
finned the power and virtue of the Bible 
for the actual religious life of Christen- 
dom, but pursuing a speculative de- 
monstration, said : " The Bible contains 
inch that is mere hiatory, and, like all 
history, sonietinie8tnie,eometime6 false." 
fiat we must bear in mind that Spi- 
noza did not protnnlgate this thesis 
in inmiediate connexion with the reli- 
^ous life of his times, but as a specula- 
^idoa: ha uttered it not as a religious 
taeher, bnt aa an independent philO' 
wpher \ and he left it^ as Galileo left hi% 
to filter down gradually (if true) into the 
common thought of mankind, and to 
l^j^ itself, through other agency than 
to their rtiiigious life. The Bishop 
^ N«hd does not apeak aa an indepen- 
dent philoeo p h e r, as a pore thinker ; if 
he did, and if he spoke with power in 
tiiis capacity, litemry criticism would, I 
hftve already said, have no nght to con- 
demn him. But he speaks actually and 
svowedly, as by virtue of his office he 
US ahnost inentably constiained to 
fia^ as 8 religious teacher to the re* 
hgious world Well, then, any intellec- 
tual idea which, speaking in this capacity, 
hfi promulgates, ho is bound to place in 
^ right eonnexion with the religious 
^iheisboandtoiiiakaliBvmxniise with 
fls* life, he Is bound not to magnify to 



the detriment of that life : ebOi in the 

sphere of that life, it is felsa He takes 
an intellectual idea, wo will say, which 
is tme ; tlic idea that Mr. Burgon's pro- 
position, " Kvery letter of the Bib! pi is 
the direct utterance of the Most High," 
is false. And how does he apply this 
idea in oonnezion with the religioQS life ! 
He gives to it the most exeeasiTe, tbe 
most exaggerated prominence ; so much 
so, that hardly in one page out of twenty 
does he suffer his reader to recollect that 
the religious life exists out of connexion 
wi&i tiiis idesy that it is^ in tnith» wholly 
independent of it And \s$ way of ad- 
justing this idea to the feeling of the 
religious reader of the Bible, ho puts it 
thus : — " In writing the story of the 
" Exodus from the ancient legends of his 
people, the Scripture writer m^ hare 
" had no more consoiousness of doii^ 
" ^vrong,or of praetuing historical decep- 
" tion, than Homer had, or any of the 
" early Koman anoalista." Theological 
criticism censures this language as un- 
orthodox, irreverent : iiteraxy criticism 
censnies it as /tba Its employer pre- 
cisely does what I have imagined GaBleo 
doing : he nusemploys a true idea so as 
to deprive it of all tnith. It is a thou- 
sand times truer to say that the Book of 
Exodus is a sacred book, an inspired 
hietory, than to say that it is fiction, not 
colpable because no deception was in* 
tendedy becaose its author worked in the 
same f^e poetic spirit aa the creator of 
the Isle of Calypso and the G^aiden of 
Alcinous. 

It is one of the hardest tasks in the 
world to make new inteUeetnal ideas 
bamiffniiie troly with the religious life, 
to plaee them in their right light for 

that life. The moments in which such 
a change is accomplished are epocba in 
religious history ; the men through 
whose instrumentality it is accom- 
pliibed are great reUgions rsfeimeia. 
The greatness of these men does not 
consist in their having these new ideas, 
in their originating them. Tlie ideas 
are in the world ; they conio orif^'iually 
irom the sphere of pure thouglit ; they 
are put into dieolation by the spirit of 
thetima The greatnew of a xeligioas 
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reforiuer consists m his reconciling them 
witii tins leligioua life, in his etertiiig 
iliiB lifb upon a ficesli period in oom- 
piny with tliem. No ntcli religioufl 

pefonn^^r for the present ago has yet 
shown himself. Till he appears, the 
true religious teacher is ho who, not yet 
reconciling all things, at least esteems 
things atm in their due order, and 
makes his hearers so esteem tiiem ; 
who, shutting his mind against no ideas 
brought hy the spirit of his time, sets 
these ideas, in tiie sphere of the religious 
life, in their right prominence, and still 
pots ifaet int whidi la fiiat ; who, 
tmder the pteaswe of new tfaoi]ghta» 
keape the centre of the religious life 
where it phnnld bo. The best dis- 
tinction of i>2 ^'ta^If v'8 lectures is that 
in tliem he shows lujuself such a teacher. 
Others wiU prai^ them, and deservedly 
pndae tfaeai, far their eloqsenee^ their 
-fined information ; for wTfthJing ns to 
grre snoh form and aubstanoe to our iu- 
prepsioTiH from Bible history. To me 
they seem admirable, chiefly by the clear 
perception which they exhibit of a reli- 
gious teachei'a tn» boeinees in dealing 
with the Bible. Stanley spcaka itf 
ihib Bible to the xeHgioiiB woirld, and he 
speak.s of it so as to maintain the sense 
of the divine virtue of the Bible unim- 
paired, Ro o-s to bring out this sense 
more fully, lie speaks of the deliyer* 
nee of tlie Isnditea out of the Und of 
ISgypt Ue doea not dilate upon the diffi- 
culty of understanding how tiie lataelilea 
should have departed " harnessed ; " but 
he points out how they are " tiie only 
nation in ancient or modem times, 
which, throwing off the yoke of slavery, 
elaime no merits no Tictoy of ita own; 
There ia no Marathon, no Regillus, no 
Tours, no Morgarten. All is &om 
above, nothing from themselves." Ho 
mentions the difficulty of " conceiving 
the migration of a whole nation under 
floeh drcnnutanoea " aa ihoiia of the 
lanelitaa, tihe piopoaal **to rednoe the 
numbers of the text from 600,000 to 
600 arniPtl men ; " ho mentions the 
difficulty ol determining the exact place 
of the passage of the Ked Sea ; ])ut he 
quickly dismisses thci^u cunaxdcra- 



tions tu Hx Llic mind on the 66aeiiti«l 
ftatnree of thia great deUvennce"— 
on the Almighty, " thn^igh the dark aad 

** terrible niglit, with the enemy pBBoiBg 
" close behind and the driving seas on 
"either side, leading his jieople like 
sheep by the hands of Moses mi 
Aarom his people, carrying with lhan 
fiEomthatni^ the abiding imprHsioiL 
''that this dell veranoe— the first and 
" greatest in their history — was effected 
"not by their own power, but by the 
" power of God." lie tells the reader 
how, "with regard to aU the topogn- 
" pldeal deteila of the laraelata joamtf , 
**wa are etill in the oondilioii ef dii- 
''ooraars;" but^ ii iato ad of improsaing 
upon him as an inference from this thst 
the Bible narrative is a creation such as 
the Iliad and Odyssey, he reminds him, 
with truth, how "suspense as to thB 
" exaet detaiia of foim end locality u 
« the most fitting apptoeoh lor the eon* 
*' sideration of the presenee of Him ^ho 
" has made dnrkness his secret place, 
*'hi*^ f iivruoii lound about Him ^vilh 
" dark water, and thick clouds Lu covet 

"theu." £Tec7whet«Bz;8tanlqrt>«i 
aeeka to give ita doe piominenee to tint 

for which the religiotta life really valufis 
the Bible. If " the Jewish religion is 
"characterised h\ an eminent tlegree 
" by the diniue&jj of its conception of 
"a future life," Dr. Stanley does 
find here^ like War1nirton« mailer ftr 
a baffling oontnust between Jewish 
and pagan religjon, but he finds ftaik 
proof of the grand edifying fact of 
Jewish histon,-, "the consciousness of 
"the living, actual presence of God 
** himself — a truth, in the limited » 
" I iipLioQs of thia joothfitl natiom tee 
« vaat to admit of any nval truUi, hov- 
** ever precious." He speaks of the Gill 
of Samuel. ^Miat be favh to dwell on 
in this call is not tin' t \act nature of 
the voice that called Samuei, on vhidi 
l^inon specotbtoa ao euiously ; it ii 
the image of ''ehildlike, devoted, con- 
tinuous goodness»"wliich Samuel's chiU- 
bood brings before ns ; the type -which 
Samuel oHers " of holiness, of growth, 
of a new creation without conversian. 
He speaks of the Prophets, and he ifOii 
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Uuit " the Bible recognises * revelation ' 
Md *taBptitfcioa' outeide the ciiole of 
the chosen people ; " but ho makes it bis 
bitdness not to reduce, in rirfcae of this 

arowal, the greatness and sir»nificance r>f 
IlobrfW {)ro]>}^frv, but to set that great- 
nm md siguihcanoe in clearer light 
tta 0far. Tb tiie greatnees and signi- 
ftsnce of 1» ealk **the necatiTe 
side" of thnf prophecy — its atteiScB on 
the falsehoods and superstitions which 
endeavoured! to take tlio place of God — 
he dcies duo justice ; but he ree^rvcs the 
chief prominence for it« " positive side — 
"tiw sBWitioii of the spiritaftlit^ tbe 
"noraUty of God, His justice, His good- 
"nees, His lore.** Everywhere he keeps 
in mind the purpose for which the relip^- 
(m life seeks the Bible—to bo enlai^d 
and strengthened, not to be straitened 
oA |wrplexed. He seises « tnith of 
oilMisiii when he ssys thai the Bible 
narrative, whatever inaccuracies of num- 
bers the Oriental tendency to amplifica- 
tion ]uay have introduced into it, re- 
mains a '* .substantially historical " work 
—not a work like Homer's poems j but t^j 
fhis propoiiliMi, whkih, nuoely so Btoted, 
is i tnUi of criticism and nottdng more» 
he assigns no undue prominence : he 
bows that a mere truth of criticism is 
not, a^sueh, a truth for the religious life. 

Dr. fcitanley thus gives a lesson not 
fldy to the Bishop of Natal, but to tlie 
Bishop of KatsTs adverMiies. Many of 
these adversaries themselves exactly re- 
P^t the Bishop^s error in this, that they 
give a %rhol]y undno ]^T'oniinence, in con- 
nexion Willi the rt lMjiouH life, to certain 
iBtellectuai propositions, on which the 
Mneaid fitalHy of ihe.i»Hgioiis liKi 
in no «my depends. The'Bishopdefotes 
t fohtme to the exhibitioii of such 
poeition.% and he is censurable beeansf, 
addressing tb*^ rf>1i;^nnus world, ho ex- 
liibits his propositions so as to confuse 
^ religious life by them, not to 
**RBgfteft it Ha ssams to hsnre so 
confbsed it in many of his hearen that 
like himself have forgotten in 
'^htt it really consiartB. 'Pu7?}of\ by the 
bishop's sums, terrified at the conclusion 
draws from them, they, in their bewil- 
^liB&snt, seek for safety in attacking the 



sums themselyes, instead of putting them 
on one aidio as irrelerant^ and lejeciing 
the eonclusion dcduceil from them as 
untme. " Here is a Bishc^," many of 
Dr. Stanley's brethren are now crying 
in all jmrts of England — " here is a 
Bishop who has learnt among the Zulus 
iSbai mdj a eertsin n«mlwt of people can 
atand in a doorwi^ at onee^ and that no 
man can eat eigh^*eigkt pigeons a day, 
and who tells us, as a consequence, that 
the Pentateuch is all fiction, which, how- 
ever, the author may very likely have 
composed without mining to do wrong, 
and as a woik of poetij, Wkb Homei^s." 
''WeU," ene om imagine Dr. Stanley 
answering them, " you * cannot think 
that !" '•No," they reply; "and yet the 
Bishop^s sums puzzle us, and we want 
them disproved. And powerful answers, 
we know, are preparing. An adversary 
worthy of the Bishop will soon appear, — 

Exunare aliquis nostris ex o&sibus ultor ! 

He, when he comes, will make mince- 
meat of the liiahop's cuicuiations. Tlioee 
great trutlis, 80 necessary to our salva- 
tion, which the Bishop assails, will at 
his hands reoeitv aU the starengthemng 
they deserve. He will prove to demon* 
stration that any number of persons 
can stand in the same doorway at onco, 
and that one man can eat eighty-eight 
pigeons a day with ease." "Compose 
yonreeWes," says Br. Stanley : "he csn- 
not prove this.** **What»" «iy his ter- 
rified interlocntOTS, " he cannot ! In that 
case we may as well shut up onr Bild^j, 
and read Homer and the first books of 
Livy ! • • Compose yourselves," says 
Dr. Stanley again : '*itis not so. Even 
if the Bishop's snms are right, lihej do 
not prove that the Bible narrative is to 
be classed witli tli-^ Tlfad and the TvCgends 
of Kome. Even if ynn prorc them 
wrong, your success docs not bring you 
a step nearer to that which you go to 
the Bible to seek. Carry your aehiere- 
ment^ of this kind to the Stattstioal 
Society, to the Geographical Society, to 
the "Ethnological Society. Tliey have 
no vitjil interest for the religious reader 
of the Bible. The heart of the Bible 
is not there." 
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Just because Dr. Stanley lias compro- 
hended this, and, in a book addrassed to 
the religious world makes us feci that 
he has comprehended it, his book is 
excellent and salutary. I praise it for 
the very reason for which some critics 
find fault with it — for not giving pro- 
ninttnce, in speaking of the Bible, to 
matton with which the real yirtne of the 
Bible is nut bound up. The book," a 
critic criTiijilains, "contains no solution 
ot tiie ditiiculties which the history of 
the period traversed presents in the 
Bible. The oracle is dumb in the very 
places where many would wish it to 
speak. This nmat lessen Dr. Stanlqr's 
influence in the oMse of Biblical science. 
' The present time needs bold men, pre- 
pared to give utterance to their deepest 
thoughts." And which are a man's 
deepest thoughts I should like to know : 
his thoughts whether it was 215 yeats, 
- or 430, or 1,000 that the Israelites 
sojourned in Kgypt, — which question 
the critic complains of Dr. Stanley for 
sayuig that it ia noedlcss to discuss in 
detail, — or his thuuglitij on the moral 
lesson to be drawn from the stoiy of 
the Israelites^ deliverance 1 And which 
is the true soience of the Bible — that 
which helps men to follow the canHnal 
iigunction ol the Bible, to be " trans- 
" formed by the renewing of their mind, 
that they may prove what is that good, 
aadacoeptaUe, and perfect will of God '* 
•^or tbat which helps them to settle 
tile vexed question of the precise time 
when the Book of Deuteronomv assumed 
its present furm " ? — that which elaborates 
an octavo volume on the aritlimeticai 

diffieolties of the Bibl% with the oonchi- 
aioii that the Bible is as nnhistorical sb 

Homer's poetry, or that which makes ns 
fed tlKit these difficulties melt away 
before thesiuij>lo pathos and lotty spirit 
of the Bible itself " ) Such critics as this 
critic of Dr. Stanley are those who com- 
aiend the Bishop of Natal for ** apeakiug 
the truth," who say that "liberals of 
every shade of opinion" are indij^ant 
with me for rebuking him. Ah ! these 
liberals ! — tiie power for good they have 
had, and lost : the power for good they 
will yet again baive^ and yet again lose I 



Eternal bondsmen of plirases and catch- 
woids, will they never arrive st thehaut 
of any matter, but always keep mutter- 
ing round it their silly shibboletbi 
like an incantation? There is truth 
of science and truth of religion : 
truth of science does not become truth 
of religion until it is made to hanDoaiia 
with it Apphed as the laws of Dstnn 
are applied in the " Essays and Revisif^'' 
applied as arithmetical calculations are 
applied in the Bishop of Natal" s work, 
trutlis of science, even supposing them 
to be such, lose their truth, aud the 
ntteier of them is not a "fhsrisss spnksr 
of truth," but^ at best, a blunderer. 

Allowing two feet in width for each 
" full-grown man, nine men could just 
"liave stood in front of the Taber- 
" nacle." "A priest could not have eaten, 
« daily, eighty-eight pigeons for lus own 
''portion, *in the most holy place.'" ijid 
as a conclusion from all this : " In mit- 
" ing the story of the Exodus from th? 
" ancient legends of his people, the Scrip- 
"ture- write r may have had no more 
" consciousness of doing wrong, or of 
''{oaetismg historical deoeption, thin 
"Homer nad, or any of the eaily Bdnas 
"annalists." Heaven and earth, what 
a go<i])el ! Tfi it tliis wliich a "fearl^s 
speaker of truth" must "burst "if h-' 
cannot utter 1 Is this a message whicn 
it is woe to him if he does not preach t— 
this a testimony which he is stnilHMi 
till he can deUvw t 

I am told that the Bishop of Katal 
explains to those who do not know it, 
that the Pentateuch is not to be read as 
an authentic history, but as a narrative 
fhll of divine instractioiL In morals sad 
xdSgion: I wish to lay aside aU ndi- 
enle, into which literary aituasm too 
readily falls, while I express my un- 
feigned conviction that in his •''^ 
hejirt the Bkjlujjj df iS'atai hontady 
believes this, aud that he originally 
msant to convey this to bis nsdiw 
Bat I censure bis book hecauas ii 
entirely fails to convey this, I cen- 
sure it, because while it inipress^s 
strongly on the reader that " the Pen- 
" tateuch is not to be read as an autbea* 
" tic narrative, ' it so entiiely ftib ^ 
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mike him M that it ia "a namtive 

'^fiill of divine instniction in moials 
'*and religion." I oeoBtiTe it, because, 
addpMsed to the religious world, it puts 
the non-esspntial part of the Bible so 
promineut, aud the essential so niucli 
ia the background, and, having estab- 
lidifld tiliis jblse proportion, holds such 
language about the Bible in consequence 
' f its that) instead of serving the veli- 
pous lifp, it confuses it. I do not blame 
tie Bishop of XataVs doctrine for its 
novelty or heterodoxy — literaiy criti- 
dan tekes no aooonnt of a doctrine's 
noTelty or heterodoxy : I aaid expressly 
tiat Mr. Jowett*s Essay was, for literary 
criticism, justified by its unction ; I said 
that the Bishop of Natal's book was 
ceoffluable, because, proclaiming -what it 
^ d proclaimed no more; because, 
wt taking nuak as a book of pure speeu- 
lation, inevitably taking rank as a reli- 
gious book for the religious world, for 
the great majority of mankind, it treated 
it« subject unedit\ ingly. Address what 
doctrine you like to the religious world, 
be « Ttnorthodoz as yon wH], literary 
entkum has no anthority to blame you : 
only, if your doctrme is eyidently not 
adapted to the needs of therplif:^ouslifo, — 
if. you present it^ it tends to confuund 
that life rather than to stronj^lioii it, 
litttaiy criticism has the right to chock 
jnt; in it at once percetTes that your 
doebhie, as yon present it^ is iiedse. 
Was it, nevertheless* yooY duty to put 
forth that doctrine, sinco yon believed it 
to be true I The honoured authority of 
the ArchbiBhop of Dublin is invoked to 
Ule that it -was. Which duty comes 
iat lor a man— ihe duty of prodaiming 
an inadequate idea, or the duty of making 
an inadequate idea adequate ? But this 
<hfficult question wo need not resolve : 
A is enough that, if it ia a man's duty to 
QDOUncc even his inadequate ideas, it is 
the duty of criticism to tell him that 
tfaey are inadequate. 

But^ again, it is said that the Bishop 
of Xatal's book will, in the end, have 
a good effect, by loosening tiie supersti- 
tioug altacltinent with which the mass 
of the Kngliftb religious world cU^igs to 
tiM letter of the Bible^ and that it de- 
svns from criticism indulgence on this 



ground. I cannot tell what may, in the 
end, he the eflfect of the Bishop of NatsTs 
book upon the religious life of this 

country. Its natural immediate effect 
may be seen by rniy one who will take 
the trouble of looking at a newspaper 
called Puhlic Opinion^ in which the 
Bishop's book is the theme of a great 
continuous correspondence. There, week 
after week, the critical genius of our 
nation discovers itself in captivating \ 
nudity; and there, in the letters of a ter- 
rible aUilete ol iieason, who signs himself 

Esgle-Eye," the natural Immediate 
effect of the Bishop's book may he 
observed. Its natund ultimate effeek 
would 1)0, I tliink, to continue, in ano- 
ther form, the oxfTs^ive care of the 
English religious worid for that which 
is not of the real essence of the Bible : 
as this world has for yeam heen prone 
to say, ** We are the salt of the earth, 
" because we believe that every syllable 
" and letter of the Bible is the direct ut- 
" terance of the Most High," so it would 
naturally, after imbibing the Bishop of 
Natal's influence, be inclined to say, We 

are the salt of ^e earth, because we he- 
"lieve that the Pentateuch is unhisto- 
" rical." Whether they believe the one 
or the other, what they should learn to 
eay is : " Wo are unprofitable servants ; 
the religious life is beyond." iiuL, uL iiU 
events, literaiy criticism, which is the 
guardian of literary truth, must judge 
books according to their intrinsic merit 
and proximate natural effect, not accord- 
ing to their possible utility and remote 
contingent effect If the Bishop of Na- 
tal*8 demonstrations ever produce a 
salutary effect upon the religious life 
of En^and, it will be after some one 
else, or he himself, has supplied the 
now missing power of edification : for 
litemry criticism his book, as it at pre- 
beiit stands, must always remiiiu a 
censurable production. 

The situation of a deigyman, active- 
minded as well as pious, is, I freely 
a^iuiit, at the present moment one of 
great ditfieulty. Intellectual ideas are 
not the essence of the religious life ; 
still the teligioaa life connects itself, as 
I have said, with certain inteUeotoal 
ideas, and all inteUeotoal ideas follow a 
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dflrelofMiMiit mdependcnk of ih» raH- 

gious Ht'e. Goethe remarks somewhere 
how the Zeii-Gtisty as lie calls it, the 
Time-Spirit, irreyistiblv cluiiiges the ideas 
cnnviit in the worlci. \\ hen he was 
youii^, k© says, the Tinie-iSplrit had 
mido evMy one dubalieve in the exist- 
€iDoe of a single Homer t irben he was 
old, it wa8 bearing every one to a belief 
in it. Jutellectual ideas, which the m^- 
jority of men take from the age in which 
they live^ are the domizuon. of this 
TSinie^piiit j not maa^ and apixitiiaL 
life^ whieli 18 ongjiiial meadiindividittL 
In the Articles of the Church of £ng- 
laud are exhibited the intellectual ideas 
with which the religious life of fluit 
Church, at the time of the Reformaiion, 
and aimotit to the present day, connected 
itselE Tbey axe the intelleetual idea* 
• of the Ti'j^gHal^ Keformere and of their 
time; they are liable to development 
and change. Insensibly tlie Time- 
Spirit brings to men's minds a con- 
sciousness that certain of tliese id^ 
have undergone aoeh development aach 
changa For the laiij* to whom the re> 
ligiooa life of their National Church is 
the great matter, and who owe to that 
Church t Tilv tlic general adhesion of 
citizens U) Uie Government under which 
they aie born, this consciuu^sncss is not 
irksome as it ia for the clergy, who, aB 
mimsteis ol the Churcli, undertake to 
become organs of tho intellectual ideas 
of its formularies. As this conscious- 
ness becomes more and more distinct, 
it becomes more and more iiksoine. 
One can abnosfc fix the last pofiod Jn 
which a cleigyman, v«7 speculative by 
the habit of his mind, or very sensible 
to the whispers of the Time-Spirit, can 
sincerely feel himKclf free nnd at ease 
in his ]>oHition of a minicler of the 
Chuich ui England. Tho moment in- 
evitably arrives when such a man feels 
himself in a false poaition. It is natural 
that he should try to defend hit^ posi- 
tion, that he should long prefer defend- 
ing his position to eonlebsing it untenable, 
and demanding to have it changed. 
Still, in his own hearty he cannot hnt 
be diasatiafied with it It is not good 
for him, not good Ibr his usefulneaSi to 
be ls£t in ik The- sennons of Tanler 



and Wealej w«e not ineadied by bmi 

hamptt^d by the consciousness of aa 

unsound j)osition. Kvcn when a clergy- 
man, charged full with modern ideas, 
manages by a miracle of address to ^'o 
over the very ground most dangt^ous U> 
him without profiesaioiial nun, and areii 
to exhibit imction as he goes ailonii; 
there is no reason to exalt at the &at: 
he would probably hove exhibited more 
unction still if he had not had to ex- 
hibit it upon the tight-rope. The Umc 
at last oomaa fiir the Stated the eoUactim 
nataon, to intervene. Soma neonatno' 
tion of the English Ghnrch, a recon- 
struction hardly less important than 
that which took placn ;tt the Refornia^ 
lion, is faat becoming inevitable. It 
will be a delicate, a most dilhcult ta^k , 
and the rseonstroction of the Fko* 
testant Chuiehes of Germany offeia aa 
example of what is to be avoided lathcr 
than of what is to be followeil 

Slill, so divine, so indestructible is 
tho power of Christianity — so inmienae 
the power of tiansfonnation afforded to 
it by its snblime maxim, **The lettir 
killeth, but the spirit giveth lifc^'*Uuit 
it will assuredly ever be able to aJapi 
itself to new conditions. ;ind, in con- 
nexion with intellectual i lt .U' changed 
or developed, to enter apuu successive 
stages of progiesB. Itwill even savin 
tiie handling of " liberals of every shade 
of opinion." But it will not do this by 
losing its essence, by becoming such a 
Christianity as these liberals imagine, 
the Christianity not M.yi»terious of 
Toland ; a Christianity consisting of half- 
a4oaenliiteUeelttal propositioin»aiidlialf' 
a-dozeu moral rales deduced from than. 
It will do it by retaining tho religious 
life in all its depth and fulness in con- 
nexion with new intellectual ideas; and 
tho laiter will never have meaning for it 
natil tbay have been harmoniaed vriib 
the fofmer, and the leligious tcacber 
who iweaents the latter to it, without 
harmonising them 'with the former, 
will never have fullilled his mission. 
Tho religious life existed in the Churdi 
of the Middle Ages, as it exists in tba 
CZhurehes of Protestantism ; nay, wbat 
monttment of tlvit life have the Protes- 
tant Chnichss piodneed^ whieh to its 
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Mil atNtttkl quftlities, its tendemeBs, 

ill ipirituality, its iih^Giible yearning, is 
oompftrable to the Imitation." lHhd 
critical ideas of t}ip sixteenth century 
broke up the Chuich of the Middle Ages, 
iwiiog on the basis of a pritisthood with 
soperxMlaial powor of iaterpreting the 
BUa But lAtlMT was a gieat nl^oQB 
ttCuDWi; not because ho made himaalf 
theorgtm of the^e ideas, thems^elvcs nega- 
tive, T>ot lx<*aii«t» hf* shuttered the idol of 
a mwiiaLury jiriestiiood, but because lie 
recoacilud thetie ideua with the E«;ligious 
Sf^beosiue he ands the zeUgious lifo feel 
tiwta positive and finitfbl eonelnskBi 
was to be drawn fioBL them, — ^the oon- 
doaion that each man must " work 
out his own salvation witli fear and 
tremUing." Protestantism has iurmed 
notbn that every sylkhle and letter 
flf the Bible is the direct uitecance of 
tltt Host High. The critical ideas 
oQr centurj- are forcing Protestantism 
away from thi'^ ]>ro position, untrue like 
the propositicui that the Pope is in- 
liillible : but the religious ruforiner id 
Bot he wlio xivetB our miacb upon tlie 
imtniUi of this proposition, who W 
wilders the religious hfo by insisting on 
the intellectual blunder of which it has 
Wn fniilty in entertaining it ; he is the 
man who makes us feel the future which 
pnioobtedly exists for the religious life 
in the absoBce of ii 

Makes as all fbel» ipt the multitude 
only. I am reproadied with wishing to 
make free-thinking an ari^t^njratic privi- 
lege, while a false reli;_,nr>ii is tlirown to 
^ mulutudti to keep it i^uiet ; and in 
tUe ootmlKT — wheie tfae multitade is in 
the first place, poitieuhrly averae to heing 
called the multitude, and in tbe seoond, 
% it'^ nntund spirit of honesty, par- 
ticularly avf'iTe to all uiidi^rliand, seltish 
scheming — .^udi an imputation is readily 
Batched up, and carries much odium 
vilh it I will not seek to leinave that 
odium by any flatteiy, by saying that I 
think we are all one .oiligkteiied publie 
together. No, there w a multitude, a 
multitude mado up out of all ranks : 
probably in no country — so much has 
<nv natioiial life been carried m by 
iDflSDs of partiei^ and so ineritably does 
Pttty-qnii^ in legazding all thingB^ 



pni tbe eonaidewtion of their intansie 
reason and tnitb secondt and not fiislH^ 
is the multitade more nnintelligant^ 

more nanow-minded, and more pas- 
sionate than in tbi.s. Perhaps in no 
country in the world is so much nonsense 
80 firmly believed But those on whose 
behalf I demand from a leligioiia speaker 
edification ave mcffe than this multitude ; 
and their cause and that of the multitude 
are one. They are all tliosc who ac- 
kiiwwleilgc the need of the religious life, 
iliu few whom literary criticism regards 
as exempt iVom all eonsem with edift- 
oation, are far fewer than is commonly 
supposed. Those whose life is all in 
thought, and to whom, therefore, literary 
criticism concedes the right of treating 
religion with absolute freedom, as pure 
matter fi>r thought^ are not a great class, 
but a few individuals. Let them think 
in peace, these sublime solitaries : they 
have a right to their liberty : Churches 
will never concede it to them ; literary 
criticism ^ ill neverdeny it to them. From 
his auiiterc isolation a born thinker like 
Spinosa ories wilh warning sokmmtjr to 
the would-be thinker, what^fiom bis 
austere isolation a born artist lik^ 
Michael Angelo, cries to the would-be 
artiste — " Can.'^t thou drink of the cup 
that i druik of Those who persist in 
the thinker's life, are far fewer even than 
those whopemist in the artist's. Of tbe 
educated minority, far the greatest num- 
ber retain their demand upon the reli- 
gious life. They share, indeed, the culture 
of their time, tln-y are curious to know the 
new ideas oi tiicu* time j their own culture 
is advanced, in so &r as those ideas sxe 
novel, strikingf and just. TUs eonna 
they follow, wliether they feel or not 
(what is certiiin'} true), that this satis- 
faction of their curiosity, this culture of 
theirs, is not without it« dangers to the 
religious life. Thus they go on being 
infiovmed, gathering inteUeotnsl idess at 
their own peril, minding, as Marcos 
Aurelins reproached himself with too 
long minding, "life less than notion." 
liut ihc moment they enter the sphere 
of religion, they too ank and need to be 
edified, not infoansd oidy. They inevit* 
ably, snob is the Jaw of the religioas lifb, 
take tbe same attitude as Sie least- 
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inatnieted. The leligioiu vdoe that 
Bpeaks io them must have the tone of the 
spiritual worlt] : tlie intellectual ideas 
presented to tiicni must be made to blend 
with the religious life. 

The world may not see thia^ but can- 
notadeigyxxuuisee itt GaimotheBee 
tbat^ speaking to the religious life, he 
may honestly be silent about matters 
which cannot yot use to edification, 
and oi wiiicli, ther^'fon', the religious life 
does not want to iieur i Doe^ he not 
see ihai he is eyen bound to take 
aoooimt of ike eiiemiiBtaiioeB of his 
hearers, and that information which is 
only fruitless to tlic religious life of 
some of his hearers, may be worse than 
fniitlcss, confounding, to the religious 
life of others of themi Certwnly, 
Chiistiamty baa not two doctrinea, one 
fot the few, another for the many ; but 
as certainly, Christ adapted His teaching 
\o the rliffrrent stages of growth in TTis 
hearers, and for all of them adapted it 
to the needs of the religious life. He 
came to preach motal and apiritnal 
tiu&B ; and for His purpose moral genina 
was of more avail than intellectual ge- 
nius, St. Peter than Solomon. Eut the 
speculative few who stood outside of 
his teaching were not the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees. The Pharisees were the 
nanow*minded, crael-hearted religions 
professors of that day; the Sadducees 
were the "liberals of every shade of 
opinion." And who, then, were the 
thinking few of that time ? — a student 
or two at Athens or Alexandria. 
That was the hour of the rdUgioas sense 
of the East: bat the hour of the 
thought of the West^ of Greek thought^ 
was also to come. The religions sense 
had to ally itself witli this, to make cer- 
tain conditions witli it, to bo in certain 
ways inevitably modified by iL 2Cow 
is &e hour of the thought of the West 
This thought has its apostles on eveiy 
aid^ and we hear far more of its eon- 
quests than of the conquests of l!ie re- 
ligious sen.se. Still the rehj-ious life 
maintains its indefeasible claim.s, and in 
its own sphere inexorably refuses to 
he satisfied with the new thought^ to 
admit it to he of any tmth and sigv 



ficance, until it has hatmoniBed it with 
itself until it has imparted to it its owa 

divine powr r of refreshing souk. Some 
day the religious life will havt^ Inr- 
monised all the new thought with itscif, 
will be able to use jt freely : but it 
cannot use it yet And iHio bia not 
rejoiced to he able^ between the old 
idea, tenable no longer, which once con- 
nected it'^flf with certain religious words, 
and the ut w idea, which has not yet 
connected itself with them, to rest for 
awhile in the healing irutoe and bewitf 
of the words themaelTeat The cu 
popular notion of perpetual special 
terventiona of Providence in the con- 
cerns of man is weak and erroneous; 
yet who lias yet found, to define Pro- 
vidcnco for the religious life, words so 
adequate as the words of Laiih— 
" In all their affliction he was afflicted, 
" and the angel of his presence saved 
" them ; and he bare them and carried 
" them all the days of old V The old 
popular notion of an incensed God ap- 
peased in His wrath aosinst the helpUaB 
raoe of mankind by a bloody sacrifice^ ii 
barbarous and false ; but what intd- 
lectual definition of the death of Christ 
has yet succeeded in placing it, for the 
religious life, in so true an aspect as the 
sublime ejaculation of the Litany : " 0 

Lamb of God^ that takest away the m 
" of the world, have mercy upon us !'* 

And you are masters in Isiul, and 
know not these things ; and yon require 
a voice from the world of liLeratnrf' to 
tell them to you ! Those who aiik 
nothing better than to remain silent oa 
such topics, who have to quit their own 
sphere to speak of them, who cannot 
touch them without being reminded 
that they survive thnsc who touched 
them with far dilTi ri nt power, you com- 
pel, in the mere intcrost of letters, of 
intelligenoe, of general culture, to pro- 
claim truths which it was your funokoii 
to have made familiar. And, when yon 
have thus forced the very stones to cry 
out, and the dumb to speak, you call 
them singular because they know these 
truths, and arrogant because they de> 
elaie them! 

MaXTHBW Abm(»j». 
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QtmJBMSS, — ^In a ooune of lectures 

which I had tho honom to deliver in 
thi? Institution two years ago, I endea- 
voured to show tluit the language which 
we f»peak, and tlic languages that arc 
and that have beeu iipukeu in every 
ptrt of onr globe since the first dawn 
of humsn life and human thong^t^ sup- 
ply materials capable of scientific treat- 
ment "VVe can collect them, wc can 
classify them, we can reduce them to 
their coQistituent elements, and deduce 
from them some of the laws that deter- 
nise thdr origin, goyem their growth, 
ssceisitate their decay ; we can treat 
thm, in feet, in exactly tho same spirit 
in which the geologist treats his stones 
and petrifactions, nay, in which the 
l/oUiuitit treats the llowera uf the £eid, 
and the astronomer the stan of heaTcn. 
Iheie tf a science of language^ as there 
is a science of the earth, of its fioweis 
and its stars ; nnd though, as a young 
fcienco, it is very fai" as yet from that 
perfection w hich — thanks to tho efforts 
of the intellectual giants of so many 
1^ and many countries— has been 
istched in astronomy, botany, and even 
in geology, it i% perhaps, for that very 
reason all the more fascinating. It is 
a young and a growing science, that 
puts forth new strength with every 
yeai', that opens new prospects, new 
fields of enterprise on every side, and 
nwarda its stadents with richer har- 
Na 41.— TOib TO. 



vests than could be expected from the 

exhausted soil of the older sciences. 
The whole world is open, as it worn, to 
the studrMit of language. There is vir- 
gin soil close to our door, and there arc 
whole continents still to coni^uer if we 
step b^ond the fiontieis of ^e ancient 
seats of civilixation. We may select a 
small village in our neighbourhood to 
pick up dialectic varieties and to collect 
phrases, proverbs, and stories which 
will disclose fragments — almost ground 
to dust^ it is true, yet unmistakable 
fragments — of the eariiest formations of 
Saxon speech and Saxon thought. Or 
we may proceed to our very antipodes 
to study the idiom of tho Hawaian 
islanders, and watch in the laws and 
edicts of Kam^ham^ha the working of 
the same human fiieulty of speech, in 
its most primitive effort and yet with 
its never-failing triumphs. The classical 
dialects of Ancient Greece, ransacked 
as they have been by classical scholars, 
such as Maittaire, Giese, and Ahren^ 
will amply reward a fresh battue of the 
comparative philologists. Their forms^ 
which to the dassiciil scholar were meie 
anomalies and curiosities, will then as- 
sume a dififerent aspect. They will range 
themselves under more general laws; 
and, after receiving light by a comparison 
with other dialects, they will, in turn, 
reflect that light with increased power 
on the phonetic peculiarities of Sanskrit 
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and Pr&krit, Zend and Fenriati, Latin 

and Frencli. P>ut, even vtptg the oM 
mines cxhauatcd, the ^rifuce of lan- 
guage -vvonild create ius own materials, 
and, as with the rod of the prophet, 
smite fhe rocks of the desert to call 
forth from them new streams of liv- 
ing speech. The rock inscriptions of 
Persia show what can be achieved by 
onr science. T do not wonder that 
the discoveries duo to the genius and 
the perseyering industry of Grotefend, 
Bnniou^ Lassen, and last^ not leasts of 
Bawlinson, should seem incredible to 
those who only glance at theui from a 
distance. Their incredulity will here- 
after prove the greatest compliment that 
could have been paid to tl»ese eminent 
scholars. What we now call the 
Gnneiloim inscriptions of Cyrus, Darius, 
XaiZBSy Artaxerxes LyDaxius II., Arta- 
. xerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxejs Ochns (of 
which we have several eilitions, transla- 
tions, grammars, and dictiouarie^i), was 
origixially a mere conglomerate of wedges, 
engiaved or impressed on the soUtaiy 
monnment of Cyrus in the ^Iurgh£b, 
on the niins of Persepolis, or the rocks 
of Behistiin, near the frontier? of Media, 
and the prccipic/' of Van, in Armenia. 
When Grotefend atlenipted to decipher 
them, he had first to proi^e thai these 
serolii wete really inscriptions, and not 
mere Arabesques or fanciful ornaments. 
He had tlien tn find out whether tlie<»c 
magical characters were to be read hori- 
zontally or perpendicularly, from right 
to left^ or from left to right. Iiichten- 
herg maintained tihat they must he read 
In the same direction as Hebrew. Grote- 
fend, in 1802, proved that the letters 
followed each other, as in Greek, from 
left to right. Even before Grotefend, 
Miiuter and Tychsen had observed that 
there was a sign to separate the words. 
This is of eonne an immense help in 
all attempts at deciphering iriscriptions, 
for it lays bare at once the terminations 
of hundreds of words, and, in an Arynn 
language, supplies us with the skelcu^n 
of its grammar. Yet consider the ditii- 
colties that had still to he overoome 
before a single line oonld he read. It 
was unknown in what laogoage these 



inseriptlons were composed; it 

have been a Semitic, a Turanian, or an 
Aryan language. It was unkn<>\ATi to 
what period they belonged, and wlicther 
they commemorated the cou<|uests of 
Cyrus, Darioa, Alexander, or Sapor. It 
was unknown whether the tdphabet 
used was phonetic, syllabic, or hiero- 
glyphic. It would detain us too long 
■were I to relate how all these difficulties 
were removed one after the other ; how 
tiie proper names of Darius, Xerxes, 
Hystaspes, and of their god Onmid, 
were traced ; how firam them the volaes 
of certain letters were detemiint"! : li '^ 
with an ini]>f'rfpct alphabet other vtopIs 
were dccipli* red wliich clearly esta- 
blished tlie fact that liie language of 
these inscriptions was Ancient Petsiia; 
how then, with the help of the Zend, 
which represents the Persian language 
previotiH to Darins, and, with the help 
of the later Persian, a most elTective 
cross fire was opened ; how even more 
powerful ordnance was brought up £nBt 
the Arsenal of the ancient Sansfaift; 
how oatpost after outpost was driven 
in, a practical breach effected, till at li^ 
the fortress had to surrender and submit 
to the terms dictated by the Science 
of Language. 

I flhonld gladly on some fiitnie occa- 
sion ghre yon a more detailed accoant 
of this glfirious siege and victory. At 
prcs<>nt 1 oidy refer to it to show li'^^i 
in all quarters of the globe, and from 
sources where it would least be expec* 
t*jd, new materials are forthcoming tW 
would giye employment to a mudi 
larger dasB of labonzers than the Science 
of Language can as yet boast of. The 
inscriptions of Balnlon and Nineveh, 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt, the records 
in the caves of India, on the monu* 
ments of Lycia, on the tombs of Etrm 
and on the broken tablets of Umlait 
and Samniuni, all these wait to hare 
their spell broken by the student of 
language. If, then, we turn our eytd 
again to the yet nnnnmhered dialects 
now spoken by the nomad tribes of 
Asia, of AMea, of America, and of the 
islands of the Paoific, no si^iolsr need 
be afraid for some generations to ooni* 
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that there will be no language left to 
Urn to eonqtier. 

There is another chann peeoHar to 
ib Science of Lax^goage, or one, at leasts 
which it shares only with its younger 
sisters : I nipan, tin; vigorous contest 
that is still carried ou between gr^t 
opjiosing principles. In Aetronomj, the 
fimdamental laws of the imivene aie 
no longer contested, and the Ptolemseau 
eyatem is not likely to find new sup- 
porters. In G^logy, the feuds between 
the YulLunists and Xrptunists have 
coiue to an end, and no unprejudiced 
penofik donbte at the pierant moment 
wlifither an Ammonite be a work of 
nature, or a flinthcad a work of art It 
is (lifTt'ivnt in the Sricnco of Lanj^ia^. 
There, the controvcraieji about the great 
problems have not yet subsided. The 
questions whether language is a work 
k satare or. a work of art) whether 
hogoag^ had one or many beginnings, 
whether they can be classified in funilies 
or not. are constantly starting up, and 
iicliokrs, even while cngagtul in tlie 
most minute inquiries, must always be 
prepared to meet the enemy. This, no 
doab^ may sometimes he.tediotta, but it 
W this good effect : it leads us to ex- 
amine carefully the ground on wliicli wo 
take our stand, and keeps us aUve, even 
while analysing mere prefixes and puf- 
fixe^ to the grandeur and the sacred- 
nett of the iesaea that depend an theae 
vmat3& Thefoondationaofonradence 
do not anffer from such attacks ; — on 
flw contrary, like the coral cells built 
up 'luictly and patiently from the 
hottom of the sea, they become more 
strongly cemented by the whifs of spray 
that are dashed acrosa 

Emboldened by the indulgent re* 
f'^ption with which I met in this place, 
whet; first claiming some share of public 
sympathy in behalf of the Science of 
Language, 1 venture to-day to come 
^gsin iSfore you with a comae of leo- 
taies on the aame sabject — on mere 
vords, on nouns, and verbs, and par- 
tir!*.'.^~and I trust yon will again, as 
you did llien, make allowance fur the 
inevitable shortcomingp of one who lia.s 
to address you with a foreign accent, 



and on a subject foreign to the pursuits 
of many of the supporters of this Inati- 
tation. One thing I feel more stioQs^ 
than ever — ^namely, that without tho 

Science of TAUguage, the circle of the 
l)liysical Bcicnco!?, to which this In- 
titutiou is more specially dedicated, 
would be incomplete. The whole natural 
creation tends towards man: without 
man, nature would be incomplete and 
purposeless. The Science of Man, there- 
fore, must form the cro%vn of all the 
natural sciences. And, if it is language 
by which man differs from all uther 
created things, the Science' of language 
has a light to hold that place wMch I 
claimed for it when addressing for the 
first time the members \v.v\ supporter?? of 
this Institution. Allow mc to quote the 
words of one whose memory becomes 
more dear and sacred to me with every 
year, and to whose friendship I owe more 
than I could hero say. Bunsen, when 
addrc^ing, in 1847, the newly-formed 
section of Ethnology at the meeting of 
the British Association atOxfi>nl,Kaid : — • 
** If man is the apex of the creation, 
it seems right, on the one side, that a 
" historical inquiry into his origin and 
" development should never be allowed 
" to sever itself from the general body 
" of natural science, and in particuhur 
" from physiology. But, on the other 
" hand; it' man is the apex of the 

"creation, if he is the end to whidk 
** all Qiganic formations tend fcom the 
" very beginning ; if man is at once 
" the mystery and the key of natural 
" science ; if that is the only view of 
" natural science worthy of our age — 
" then ethnological philologj', once esta- 
*' blished on piinciples as clear as the 
" physiological are, is the highest bmnch 
** of that science for the advancement of 
« -^'i^icli this Association is instituted. 
" It m not an ajipeudix to physiology 
** or to anything else ; but its object i^ 

on the contmry, capable of becoming 
«the end and goal fk the labours and 
** transactions of a scientific association.** 
— Report of ifie Britinh Associ'itlon for 
iJie Adtfancemmt of Science^ 1847, p. 257. 

In my i'ormer coui"3e all thrit I could 
attempt to do was to point out the prin' 

£2 
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dpol otgectB of tlie Science of Language, 
to detennine ita limits, and to lay before 
you a general map of the ground that 

had been explorod with more or less 
success during the last fifty ycai-s. That 
map ^vas necessarily incomplete. It 
comprehended not mnch moio thim 
what In an atlas vi the andent world 
18 called " OrbiB Yeteribns Kotus," where 
you distinguish names and bouridanes 
only in those paits of Euro|ie, Asia, and 
Africa whicli formed the primeval stage 
of the great drama of history ; but where, 
beyond the Hyperboreana in the North, 
the Anthropophagi in the Weat^ and the 
Ethiopians in tlie South, you see but 
vaguely shaded outlines — the New 
World beyond the Atlantic existing as 
yet only as the dream of philosophers. 

It was at first my intention, in the 
present course of lectures, to fill out, in 
gr( ater detail, the outlines of that map. 
Materials for this are abundant and 
steadily increasing. The works ofllervas, 
Adelung, Klaproth, Balbi, Prichardj and 
Latham, will show you how mnch more 
minutely the map of hmguages might be 
coloured at present than the ancient geo- 
graphical maps of Strabo and Ptolemy. 
But I very soon perceived tliat this 
would hardly have been a fit subject for 
a course of lectures. I could only have 
given yon an account of the work done 
by others : of explorations made by tra- 
vellers or missionaries among the black 
races of Africa, the yellow tribes of 
Polynesi.i, and the red-skins of America. 
1 should have had simply to copy their 
descriptions 'Of the manners, cnstomi^ 
lawB^ and religions of these savage tribes, 
to make abstracts of their grammars 
and t'xtricts from their vocabularies. 
This would necessarily have been work 
at second-hand, and all I could have 
added of my own would have heen to 
eriticise their attempts at classif^niiC 
some of the closters of hmguages in 
tlinse distant regions, to point out simi- 
larities wliich they might have over- 
looked, or to protest against some of the 
theories which they had propounded 
without sufficient evidence. All who 
have had to examine the accounts of new 
langoagesy or £uDilies of langoagefl^ pub- 



lished by miasionBries or trnvellers, aie 

aware how not only their theories, but 
their facts, have to be sifted, before they 
can be allowed to occupy even a tem- 
porary place in oui- handbooks, or before 
we should feel justified in rectifying 
accordingly the ^ntiers on the mk 
map of &e languages of mankind. Thu 
I received but the other day some jiapcrs, 
printed at Honolulu,^ propounding the 
theory " that all those tongues which 
" we designate as the Indo-European Lm- 
"guagea have their true root and origin 
*< in the Polynesian language.'' " I am 
" certain," the author writes, " that this 
" is the case as regards the Greek and 
" Sanskrit ; I find reason to believe it 
"to be so as to the Latin and other 
**more modem tongues — in short, as 
"to all European languages, old and 
"young." And he proceedB . "The 
"second discovery which I beheve 
"I have made, and ^^^th which the 
"former is connected, is that the ptudy 
"of the Polynesiaji language gives U3 
** the key to the original fimction of 
"language itael^ and to its whde 
** mechanism*" 

Strange as it may sound to hear the 
language of Homer and Ennixis spoken 
of as an offshoot of the Sandwich 
laJands, mere ridicule would be a veiy 
inappropiiate and veiy inefficient answer 
to such a theory. It is not very long 
ngo that all the Greek and I^tin 
scholars of Europe shook their heads 
at the idea of tracing the roots of the 
classical idioms back to Sanskrit, and 
even at the present moment there an 
still many persons who cannot realize fbe 
fact that, at a very remote, but a very 
real period in the history of the world, 
the ancestors of the Homeric poets and 
of the poets of the Veda must have hved 
together as members of one and the same 
race^ as speakers of one and the same 
language. There are other theories not 
less startling than that wliich would 
make the Polynesian the {>riniitive lan- 
guage of mankind. I received lately a 
ComparatlTe Grammar of the South 
African Language^ printed at the Gape^ 

1 «The PolyaMUQ,*' BoaolalQ, 8mt S7» 
Oct 7, Get n, UOS^Amv «y Dr. /. Am. 
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written by a most learned, accurate, 
and iDgenious scholar, Dr. Bleek.^ In 
it he proves that, with the exception of 
tlip Bushman ton^ie, whicli has T\ot vet 
l)een sutiiciently studied, the great niaas 
of African languiiges ia to be lediioed to 
twoiamiliea. HeahowatHattbeHotten* 
tot is a branch of the North African class 
of languages,^ and tliat it xras separated 
from its relatives by the intrusion of the 
second ^at family, the Kafir lanj^ia^^es, 
which occupy (ad far as our knowledge 
goes) the whole lemaining portion of the 
South African continent^ extending on 
tliA eastern aide firom the Eeiskamma to 
the equator, and on th^^ wostem side 
from '.VI'* southern to about (S"" northern 
latitude. "Rut the same author claims 
likewise (page 2) a very prominent place 
finr the AMcan idioma, in the gene- 
ral histoiy of human apeech. "It is, 
"perhaps, not too much to say," he 
irites, (page \\\\. Prcfi*-*'') tliat similar 
"results may at pre>sunl be expected from 
"a deeper study of such primitive forms 
''of languago aa the Kafir and the Hot- 
"tentot exhibit^ as followed, at the 
"h^ginning of this centoiy, the dis- 
"cnvery of Sanslvrit, and the compara- 
"tive researches of Oriental s-f holnr^, 
"The origin of the grammatical lorms, 
"of gender and number, the etymology 
''of prononna, and many other queationB 
" 9f the higheet interest to the philologist^ 
"find their trae aolntion in Southern 
"Africa." 

But, while- we are thus told by some 
scholars that we must look to Polynesia 
ud South Africa, if we would find tihe 
chw to the myateriea of Aryan speech, 
we are earned by otheis that there is no 
sQch thing aa aa Ajyan or Indo-Euro* 

*A ComparaUve GxamiMr of fbe South 
Afncan LuwiiM, fcy W.H. T. Bleak, PkD^ 

' " Sinee the Holt«ii(ot moo is knomi only 

Ma r. ' (liDg one, and traces of lie existence 
extend into the interior of South Africa, it 
Duy be lookod npon as a fragment of the old 
2nd properly Ethiopic population, stretched 
along the mountain-spine of Africa, through 
file regions now occupied by the Oall.i ; but 
nit through and now enveloped by tribes of a 
different stock."— T C Adamson, in Jov,mal 
ilmmccm Oriental Hoc., vol. iv., p. 449. 



pean fitmily of languages, that Sanskrit 
has no relationship with Greek, and that 
compamtiYo philolo^j^' is but a dream 
of continental professors. How are theo- 
ries and counter-theories of this kind 
to be tnatedl However ataitling and 
paiadoziGal in appeannoe» they muat 
be examined before we can either accept 
or reject them. " Science," as T>unsen^ 
said, "excludes no suppositions, how- 
"ever strange they may appear, which 
''are not in themselves absurd — viz., 
damonatmUy oontiadiotoiy to ita own 
Mprinciplea.'* Bat by what tests and 
rules are they to be examined 1 They 
can only be examined by those testa 
and rules which the science of lan- 
guage has established in its more 
limited areas of research. ** We muafr 

begin," aaLdbnita aaid, ''with atudy- 
"ing the modem languages which ava 
" within our reach, in order to compare 
" them with ono another, to discover 
"their ditlerences and affinities, and 
" then to proceed to those which have 
" preceded them in former ages ; in order 
" to ehow their filiation and their origin, 
" and then to ascend atep by atep to the 
" most ancient of tongues, the analysis of 
" which muat lead us to the only trust- 
*' worthy conclusions." The principles 
of comparative philology must rest on 
the evidence of the beat known and the 
beat analyaed dialects, and it is to them 
that we must look, if we wish for a 
compass to ;^niide us through the most 
violent storms and hurricanes of philo- 
logical speculation. 

I thou^t it best, therefore^ to devote 
the preaent comae of lectores to tho 
examination of a very limited area o( 
speech — to English, French, Herman, 
Latin, and Greek, and, of coui-se, to 
Sanskrit — in order to discover or to 
establish more firmly some of the fun- 
damental principlea of the Science <^ 
Langoage. I bdieve there ia no science 
fieom which we, the students of lan- 
guage, may Icam more than from Geo- 
logy. Now in Geoiog}'", if we have once 
acquired a general knowledge of the suc- 
cessive strata that form the croat of tba 
earthy and of the &iinaa and iloxas pr»- 
*!«.«> p. S5«. 
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ient or abwnt in each, nothing is so In- 
sfemctiTe as th^ nihiutc explozation of a 

quam' close at hand, of a cave or a mine, 
in order to see things witli our own eyes, 
to handle them, and to leain how every 
pebble that wo pick up points a losson 
of the widest lange. I believe it is the 
tame in the l^ience of Language^ Om 
•word, however common, of our own dia- 
lect, if well examined and an.ilysod, a\ ill 
teach us more than the most ingriiious 
apeculatious on the nature of speech and 
iSiB origin of roots. We may accept it, 
I belioTe, as a general principle, that 
vhat is r«a^*in modem formations, is 
posf^ible in more ancient formations! ; that 
what has been found to bo true on a 
small scale, may be true on a larger ycalo. 
Principles like these, which underlie the 
study of Geology, are equally applicable 
to the study of PhUology» though in 
their applicaiion they reqiUTe, no doubt, 
tho Biime circumspectTiPPS which is the 
great charm of geological reasoning. 

Let us examine a few instances. We 
have not very fiir to go in otder to hear 
•ach plinises as^ ''he is gone a-hunting, 
a-fishing/' instead of the more usual, 
"he is gone out hunting, fiBhing/' ^c. 
Now tlie tact is, that the vulgar or dia- 
lectic expression, **he is gone a-hunting," 
is fai- more correct than "ho is gone 
Inmting."^ ln</, in our modem gram- 
mars, is called the termination of the 
participle present, but it does not exist 
as such in Anglo-Saxon. In Anglo-f^axon 
the termination of tliat participle ia a/u^c 
or inde (Gothic, auds ; O.H.G. anter, 
enter ; M.H.G. ende, N.H.G. end.) 
This 'was preserved as late as Gowez's 
and Ghancer's time, though in most 
cases it had already been Fnp]>lant<'d by 
the termination ?n7. Now what is that 
tcrniifiation iiiff 1- It is clearly used in 
two dilferent senses, even in modem 
English. If I say, <'a loving child," 
lOvuig is a verbal adjective. If I say, 
"loving our neighbour is our highest 
dut}^/* loving is a verbal substantive. 
Agam, there are many substantives in 
iiifff such as a building^ a vfcddirujif a 

* Archdeacon Hare, Words corrupted liy 
ialse AnaU^ qi Mse Derivation, p. 6^. 
> Qrinua, Qtnom Gxainmsr, IL 848->S6S. 



mteUngy where the verbal character of 
the substantive is almost^ if not flo- 

tiroly, lost 

Now, if we look to Anglo-Saxon, we 
find the termination ing used — 

(1.) To form patronymicii, fur instance^ 
Godvuljing, the son of Qodmdf. In the 
A.S. translation of the Bible the son 
of Elisha is sailed Elidng, In the 

plural these patronymics become nationd 
names; for instance, Thjrmgai, the de- 
scendants of Thn\ the Thuringians. 
Many of the geogru^jiucui naluc^> in Eng- 
land and Germany were originally sadi 
patronymics. Thus we have the viUsges* 
of Mailing^ of Billing^ &c., or in com- 
pounds, MaUiugton, B{flinghori»i;/h . In 
Tarrington there may be a tmce of the 
Thyrings or TJiuringians, the sons of 
Thor; in WaUhingJiam^ihQ memory of 
thefiunous raceofthe fT^Mii^tmayhaTS 
been preserved, to wliiJi Siegfried be- 
longed, tlie hero of the Nibelunge.^ In 
German names, such as Cottingen in 
Hanover, Harlingen in Ilollaml, we 
liave old genitives plural, in the soii»e 
of "the home of the Gottings, the home 
of the HarlingB," &c* 

(2.) Ing is uaiad to form more general 
attributive words, such as, CvUHykj^ a 
man of rank ; hftding, a small man; 
ntding, a bad man ; also the ^glish 
farOtiiigy a fourth part of a penny. 

This ing^ being frequently pieo^ 
by another suffix, the /, we arrive at 
the very common derivative Un<j, in 
sucli words as darli/ig, hirc/iti</, y«ar- 
ling. it has been supposed that tlie 
modern English participle was formed 
by the same derivative, but in A& 
this suffix ing is attached to nooofi and 
adjectives only, and not to verbs. 

ITiere was, however, another deriva- 
tivo in A.S., which was attached t<3 verbs 
to form verbal substantives. Tlii;^ was 
ung, the German ung. For instaDce, 
cldenmngf cleansing; bedcnung, beacon^ 
ing ; &a These abstiaet nouns in ung 
are more numerous in early A-S. than 
those in /;<//. fng, however, be^au ioon 
to encroach on ung, and at present uo 

« Latham, History of the Enghsh Lan- 
guage, i p. 223. Kemble, Saxons iu England. 
4 Orunm, DwtMdie HddenMge, p. 14. 
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tiiM is left in En^iab of mUbe^Uym 
mmtg. 

Although, as I said, it nii<,'lit seem 
more plausible to look on tlic modem 
participlti lu Euglisli as, oii^mally an 
i^jectm in ii^, sodi popuiai' phraseB 
M a-goinfff oMnbhifff point nther to 
the verbal substantives in trig, as the 
soTircc from which the modern English 
participle was derived. " I am goin^' " 
i-? in reality a comiption of I am 
a-going," i.e. " I am on going," and the 
puticiple present would thtis be ttaced 
tmik to a locative case of a yerbal 

Ix't us reinomher, {hen, that the place 
of the participle present may, in the 
progn^a ui' dialectic regeneration, be 
supplied by the locetiye or some ottier 
ease of a yerbal noun. 

Now let us look to French. On tlie 
3d of June, 1679, the French Academy 
decreed that the participles of the pre- 
sent ^honld no longer be declined.^ 

What was the mtiaulng oi thia decree ? 
Simply what wkj now be found in 
eveiy. IVeneb gnaamttt, namely, that 
commenifantj ^nimtntf aie indeclinable 
when they hare the meaning of the 
participle present, afctive or neuter ; but 
that they take the terminations of the 
masculine and feminine, in the singular 
and pluial, if they are used as adjeotiyea.* 
But what is the reason of tliis nilaf 
fiimfdy this, that chantanty if used as a 
participle, is not the Latin canfans, but 
the so-called gerund, that is to say, the 
obhque case of a verbal noun, the Latin 
mUemdo cortesponding to the English 
Mngins^f while the Latin participle 

Cf .Garnett't paper on tbe formation of wotrls 
£rom inflected case*, Philulugiual Society, yuI. 
ifi , Na 54. 1847. Oamett comparet the Welsh 
!/" io standing, Ir. nrf seammfi, on 

■Un<4ing , the Qaelio ag tealgadh, llie &iuie 
iogasioaa ud aeonnta MhoUtr was the 
fint to proiwse th' theory of the participle 
bd^g formed from tho looative of a Terbal 
luniii. 

* Cf. Epger, Notions Kl^mentaires do Gmm- 
nuOro Compiur^e, Fam, 1856, p. 197. " La r6gle 
esl fait*. On m deolioara pliM lat participM 
pr^aeota.** (B. JaUiai» Cwan SupManTi i 

pw 186.) 

* Dies, Yei^gleichende Gnunmaiifc dir Bo- 
mairiwhim 8pKaehap» ii ^ 114. 



ptesent^ caMtantf is used in the Romanoe 

languages only as an adjective, for in- 
stance, 'Ume femme muffraide" Sec. 

Here, then, we see, again, that in ana- 
lytical languages the participle present 
can be supplanted by the oblii^ue case 
of a yerbal noun. 

Let ns now look to a more distant^ 
yet to a cognate language, Uke IJengalL 
AVe there find * that the so-called infini- 
tive is formed by tf^ which k is at the 
same time the termination of the loca- 
tiye aingular. Hence the present JTo- 
riUthi, I am doing, and the imperfect^ 
KarU^childm, I was doing, are mere com* 
pounds of t/'7i<', I am, dchild/n, I wa.<«, 
with what may bo called a participle 
present, but what is in reality a verbal 
noun in the locative. KariUeki, I do^ 
meaos "I am in doiiig^'' or "I am 
a-doing." 

Now the question arises, does this 
perfectly intelligible method of forming 
the participle from the oblique case of a 
verbal noun, and of forming the present 
indicatiye by compounding this yeibal 
noun with the anziliaiy yerb *to be/ 
supply us with a test that may bo safely 
applied to the analysis of languages 
which decidedly belong to a ilifTcrent 
family of sjieech ] Let us taku the 
Bask, which is certainly neither Ar^-au 
nor Semitic^ and which has thrown out 
a greater abundance of verbal forms 
than almoet any known language.^ Here 
the present is formed by what is called 
a piu-ticiple, followed by an auxiliary 
verb. This jKirticiple, however, is formed 
by the suffix an, and the same suffix is 
used to form the locatiye case of nouns. 
For instance, mmdia, the mountain; 
mendiaz, from the mountain; memlian, 
in the mountain ; mendico, for the sake 
of the mountain. In like manner 
cklt^an, in the hoUi»e j ohtatij in the bed. 



« M. M.'» Essay <m the Relation of the 
Bengali to the Aryan and Aboriginal Lan- 
guages of India, lieport of the lit itish Aaso- 
daoon for the AdTancement of Science, 19i7, 
pp. 344-45. Cf. Oamett Ir p 29. 

' Sc« Inohanapa'a Verbo hvuu\ue, publiahed 
byPiinoaLodfr-LudeaBoiiapacle^ Bajoom^ 
18M.. 
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then, we examine the verb^ 

eioiten niz, I fall ; 
„ hi/, thou fallest; 
„ da, he falls ; 

we see again in frorfm a locative, or, as 
it is culled, a jxisitivo case of the verbal 
erubstantive erorta^ the root of which 
would be eroTf falling;^ so that the 
IndicatiTe present of the Bask verb doee 
not mean eitlier I faU, or / am falling, 
but was intended originally for ** T am 
in the act of falling," or, to return to the 
point from whence we started, / am a- 
falling. The a in a-falling stonds for 
an original on. Thus arigki is on rUUef 
away is on vtg, aback is on (om^ again is 
on g^gen, among is on gemang, &c. 

This must suffice as an illustration of 
the principle that what is re^il in modern 
iurmaliouij must be admitted usi possible 
in more ancient formations, and that 
what has been found to be true on a 
small scale majbe true on a laiger scale. 
I speak thus cautioiKsly, because there 
is much in the science of language to 
tompt us to overstep these, the legiti- 
mate limits of inductive reasoning. We 
may infer from the known to the un- 
known in language tentatively, but not 
pn^itivcly. It does not follow, even 
within so small a sphere as the Aryan 
family of speech, that what is jK>s.sible 
in French is possible ui Latin, that what 
explains Bengali will explain Sanskrit. 
Stul less would it be safe to treat all the 
languages of the world as if they were 
but modifications or repetitions of San- 
skrit. ISIt. Gamett, in an excellent 
paper on the participle, has traced 
similar phenomena in a much laiger 
number of languages, and he has even 
endeavoured to show that the original 
Indo-European participle, the Liitin 
amanSf the ( J reek Tvnriaff the Sanskrit 
bodJiat, were formed on the same prin- 
ciple : — that they were cases of a verbal 
noun.* In this^ however, he has fidled, 

1 Cf. DiflMrtatioa eritiqiM et apologdtique 
tnr la Uqgm BoqiM^ (pair TAbbl Dtnigol). 

' He takes drmat m a poaalble ablative, 

likewige «'ds-at, and lati tat (sic). It would bo 
impoasible to ifonu ablAtivea in ftt (aa) from 
vailMl baaaa zaiaed hj the vikaraiMs of the 



as many have failed before and aft«r 
hiiu, if imagininf* that what has U;en 
found to be true in one portion of the 
vast kingdom of speech tnitd be equallgr 
true in sXL This is not so, and cannot 
be 80. Language, though its growth 
is governed by intelligible principles 
throughout, was ii«>t so uniform in it« 
progress as to repeat exactly the same 
phenomena at every stage of its lifia^ As 
the geologist looks for different chsiae- 
tcristics when he has to deal with 
London clay, nn ith Oxford clay, or with 
old red santlstonc, the student of ian- 
guaj^e, too, must be prepared for diflferent 
formations, even though he confines 
himself to one stage in the history of 
language* the iii/UeUonai, And ifbs 
steps beyond this, the most modom 
stage, then to apply indiscriminately to 
the lower stages of human speech, to the 
agglulinative and radical^ the same tests 
which have proved spc cosflfti l in the tii> 
JUc^Mud, would be like ignoiing ths 
difference between aqueous, igneous, and 
mctamorphic rocks. There are scholars 
who are incapable of appreciating more 
than one kind of evidence. !No doubt 
the evidenoe on which the relationship 
of French and Italian, of Greek ana 
Latin, of Lithuanian and Saodmt^ cf 
Hebrew and Arabic, has been esta- 
blished, is the nm^t satisfactory'; bat 
such evidenco is |i i>.->iUe only in inflec- 
tional lunguugeti Liiui have passed their 
period of growth, and have entered into 
the stage of phonetic decay. To call 
for ^e same evidence in support of the 
homogeneonsness of the Turanian lan- 
guages, is to call for evidence which, 
from the nature of the case, it is impos- 
sible to supply. AlS well might the geo- 
logist look for fossils In granite I the 
Turanian languages allow oi no grammati- 
cal petrifactions likr those on which the 
relationship of the iVryau and Semitic 
Ikmilies is cliietiy founded- If they did, 
they would cease to be what they are; 
they would be inflectional^ not aggloti* 
native. 

If languages were all of one and lbs 

special tenses, nor would the ablatiTe bo so 
appropriate a case as the locstif «^ lor taking 
the place of a verbal m4jectiTe. 
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ame textaie^ tiiey might l>e nxuaTelkd, 
no donbi^ with the same tools. But aa 
they are not — and this is admitted by 

all— it is surely mere waste of valuable 
time tn try to discoTor Sanskrit in the 
M&l^y dialects, or Greek iii tiie idioms 
«f the Ganoanaii juountameen. The 
whole enut of the earth is not made 
of lias, swaiming with AnunomteB and 
Plesiosauri, nor is all langnajijr^ niado 
of Sanskrit, teeming with Su])ines and 
Paulu-pluperfects. If wo compare the 
extreme members of the Polynesian dia- 
kcta, we find but little agreement in 
wtat may be called their grammar, and 
many of their words seem totally dis- 
tinct. But, if we compare their nume- 
nb, we cK-arly see tliat those arc coni- 
luon property ; we perceive similarity, 
though at the aame time great diversity. 
We begin to note the phonetic changee 
tint bnre taken jdace in one and tiie 
same numeral, as pronounced by different 
islanders : we thus arrive at phonetic 
laws, and these, in their tuni, remove 
the apparent dicisimilarity iii other words 
«hieh at fint aeemed totally imcon< 
dlible. But mere phonetic decay will 
c t accoimt for the differences between 
the Polynesian dialects, and, onleea we 
admit the jnoccss of dialectic regenera- 
tiou to a much greater extent than we 
ihoold be justified in the Aryan and 
Seaitic fiuniliee, oar taak of lecondliar 
tion would become hopeless. Will it be 
beUeved that since the time of Cook five 
of the ten simple numerals in the lan- 
guage of Tahiti have been thrown ofi' 
and replaced by new ones? Tlxis is, 
neiertheleea, the &ct. 

Two was rua ; it is now jtiti, 
Four was ha ; it is now maho, 
five was rima ; it is now pac, 
8ix was one ; it is now fene. 
Eight was Tarn ; it is now van.' 

I tried in one of my former lectures 
to explain some of the causes which in 
aomadic dialects produce a much more 
nptd shedding of words than in literary 
hngaages, and I have since received 

' Uuitc'l Stntf>8 Exploring Expedition, under 
oommajid oi Charles Wiikee. Ethnography 
ndPhaUlogyv ^ H. Bals> voL viL p. S89. 



ample evidence to confirm the views 

which I then ex])ressed. My excellent 
friend, the iJishop of Melanesia, of whom 
it is dilHcult t'> say whether we should 
admire him mure as a (>hip8tian, or as a 
scholar, or ajs a bold mariner, meets in 
every small island with a new language, 
which none bnt a scholar conid tiace b^ 
to the Melanesian type. " What an indi- 
" ration," lie writes, " of the jealousy and 
"sus)»icion of their lives, the extraordi- 
"nary multiplicity of tliese languages 
" affords ! In each generation, for aught 
I know, they diverge more and more ; 
^' piovincialidnis and local wordi^ &c. 
" perpetually introduce new causes for 
"perplexity." 

I shall mention to-day bnt one new, 
though insignificant, cause of change in 
the Polyneeisn languages, in order to 
show that it is difficiilt to over-estimate 
the multi&rious influences which are at 
work in nomadic dialects, constantly 
changin*^' their aspect and multiplying 
their niunbcr. 

The Tahiliaus,- besides the metapho- 
rical expressions, have another and a 
more sii^mlar mode of displaying their 
reverence towards their king, by a cus- 
tom which they terra te pi. They cease 
to employ, in the common language, 
those words which form a part or the 
whole of the sovereign's name, or that 
of one of his near relatives^ and invent 
new terms to snpply their place. As all 
names in Polynesian are significant, and 
a chief usually has several, it vnW be 
seen that this custom must proiluce a 
considerable havoc in a language. It is 
true that tiiis change is only temporary, 
BS» at the death of the king or chief, the 
new word is dropped, and the original 
term rosnmeil. But it is hardly to be 
supposed that after one or two genera- 
tions the old words should still bo re- 
membered and be reinstated. Anyhow, 
it is a iMip that the missionaries, by 
employing many of the new terms, 
give them a permanency which will defy 
the ceremonial loyalty of the nativea 
Vancouver observes (Voyage, vol. i. p. 
I'ii)) that at the accession of Otu, whidi 
took place between the visit of Cook 
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aDd his own, no lew ttian forty or fifty 
of tiie most common words, which 
occur in conversation, had been entirely 
ch iuLi' l It iH not necessary that all 
liic simple words which ck) to make up 
a compound name should be changed. 
Hie alteiation of one is etteemed inffi- 
eient Thus in Po-mare, signifying "the 
night (po) of coughing (mare)," only the 
first woni, po, has been difipped, mi 
being used in its ]>laf',o. 80 in A i-mata 
(eye- eater), the lUime ui" the present 
queen, the ai (eat) has been altered to 
amu, and the mata (eye) retamcd. In Te- 
arii-na-vaha-roa (the cliicf with the largo 
mouth), roa alone h:\^ >if>en changed to 
maoro. It is the same as if with the 
accession of Queen Victoria, either the 
word victory had been tabooed altogether, 
oar only i)art of it, for Instance tort, 
80 as to make it higli-treason to speak 
during her reign of Tories^ this word 
being always supplied by another; such, 
for instance, as Liberal-Conservative. 
The object was clearly to guard against 
the name of the soTereign being oyer 
nsed, even by aocldenl^ m ordinaiy 
oonyersation, and this object was at- 
tained by tabooing even (me portion of 
his name. 

"But this alteration," as Mr. Hale 
remarks, "affects not only the words 
"themselTee, but syUables of simiUir 
sound in other words. Thus the name 
"of one of the kings being Tuy not 
" only was this word, which means * to 
**8tand,' rliangcd to tia, but in the 
"word fdiiy star, the last sy liable, 
"though having no connexion, except 
"in sound, with the word te» under- 
** went the same alteration — star being 
now fctia ; (in\ to strike, became 
" tiai ; and tu pa paUj a corpse, tta 
**pa pan. So /wt, four, having been 
" changed to maha^ the word aha, spUt, 
" has been altered to osuiAa^ and m/unhd^ 
the name of a montliy to muridha, 
"When the word ai was changed to 
"amu, maynn}, the name of a certain 
wind (in itorotougan, maianai), became 
" niara-umu" 

It is equally dear that^ if a radical 
or mouofljUabic language, lihe Chinese, 
begins to change and to break out in 



independent dialects, the results most 
be Tery different from those which 
take place in Latin when split up into 
the Komance dialects. In the Ivoiuance 
dialects, however violent the changes 
which made Portuguese words to difisr 
ftom Frendi, there always remain a ftm 
fibres by which they hang together. It 
might be difficult to recognise tbe French 
p/ifr, to fold, to turn, in the Portugae^e 
cJiegar^ to arrive, yet we trace plifr back 
to plicare, and clitgar to the Spanish 
Uegar, the old Spanish pUgar, tte 
lAtin fUeare} here used in the sense of 
turning towards a pla(^ arriving at a 
place. But when we have to deal with 
dialects of Chinese, evcr}'thing that 
could possibly hold them together seems 
hopelessly gone. The language now 
spoken in Cochin China is a diakofc 
of Chineae, at least as much as Norman 
French was a dialect of French, though 
spoken by Saxons at a Norman Conrf. 
Tliere was a native language of Cochin 
Cliina, the Ar.uamitic, which forms, aa 
it were, the Saxon of that couuUy en 
whieh the Chinese, like the Norman, was 
grafted. This engrafted ChineaCy then, 
is a dialect of the Chinese as spoken in 
China, and it is most nearly related to 
the spoken dialect of Canton. Yet few 
Chinese scholars would recognise ChiMse 
in the language of Cochin. It is, for io- 
stance, one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the literary Chinese, the dialect 
of Nankin or the idiom of the Mand;\rin!s 
that every syllable ends in a vowel, either 
pure or nasal. In Cochin Chiiiii,- QU 
tho contrary, we hnd words ending ia 
k, t, p. Thus, tea is ihap^ at Cantoa 
cAaj>, instead of the Chineae <o&t.* Ko 

^ Dies, Laxioon, i. v. liegar; GflBninar, I 

p. 879. 

• Endlicber, Chinesische Giamiiuitik, p»r. 
58, 78, M. 

» L^n de Rosny, Table.ni cU> la Cochm- 
ohiniei, p. 286. He gives aa iilustrationa 



Aunamique. Ouitnulft' 
dix thap chip 
pouvoir d«k tai 
gaug hottot lUBci 
forfii . Um Imo. 



Ho likewise mcntiona double consonantB in 
the Chioesti as spuken in Cochiu China, namely, 
bl, dy, ml, ty, tr ; also f, r, s. A« final 
aonaaU h« gives, ch, k, m, d, q& ft t— P.SW. 
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vonder Unt the early missionaries do- 
?cribcd the Annaniitic aa totally ilL^tinct 
6om Chinese One of them says : 
"When I arrivwl in Cochin China, 
''I lieaid the natives speak, particuiaiiy 
^flie women : I thought I heard the 
* twittering of hirds, and I gave np all 
"hope of ever learning it All words are 
"monosyllalnf, and people distinguish 
"their sigmlications only by means of 
" different accents in pronouncing them. 
'The same syllable, for inst^ce, dai, 
•■gnificfl timty-thiiee entirely different 
''tm^gs, accordu^ to the difference of 
"accent, so that people never speak with- 
out singing." ^ Tliis description, thon<:^h 
^njewhat exa*4gerat<'d, is correct in the 
lUMo, there being six or eight musical 
leeentB of modidatioiis in this as in 
otiwr monosyllabic fongaee^ hj which 
(be diflotent T^wing^ of one and the 
same monosyllabic root arc kept dis- 
tmct These accents form an element 
of language which we have lost, but 
which was most important during the 
jofflifeiTe atsgee of human speech. The 
Ghineeelanguage comxnands no more than 
450 distinct aotmds, and with them it 
expresses between 40,000 and 50,000 
words or meanings.^ These nieaiiiiigs 
are now kept distinct by means of com- 
poakun, or in other hmguages by deti- 
latioii, bat on the radical stage they 
WNiId have bewildered the hearer en- 
tirely, without some hints to iuili(Nito 
their real intention. We have some- 
tliiiig left of this faculty in the tone of 
oar sentences. We distinguish an iii- 
toiegative firom a poaitiTe sentence by 
the tailing of oar voice. (Gonet Gon&) 
We pronoance Yes toit duteieiitly when 
we mean perhaps (Yes, this may bo 
true), or of courjie (Yes, I know it), or 
really (Yes 1 is it true i) or truly (Ves, 
I will). But in Chinese, in Annamitic 
(and likewise in Siamese and BarmeseJ^ 
tliese modulations liave a much greats 
importance. Thus in Annamitic ba pro- 
nounced with the grave accent means a 
lady, an ancestor ; ]ironoimce(l with the 
slurp accent, it meuus the iuvuuiite of a 
prince ; pronoanoed with the semt-giare 

> lAm de Bumaj, Lcp, 901. 

' Leottues on the Somim* of LangOige^ i. 

P-270. 



accent^ it means what has been thrown 

away ; pronounced witli the grave cir- 
cumflex, it means what is left of a fruit 
after it has been s(jucezod out ; pro- 
nounced with no accent^ it means tliree; 
pronoaneed with the aaoeoding or in- 
terrogatire accent^ it means a box on 
the ear. Thus — 

Ba, \A, U, ba, 

would mean, if properly pronounced, 
" Three ladies gave a box on the ear to 
the fiKvonriteof the prince." How much 
these accents must be exposed to fluc- 
tuation in different dialects is easy to 
perceive. Tliough they are fixed by 
grammatical rules, and though their ne- 
glect causes the most absurd mistakes, 
tiiey were clearly in the beginning the 
mere expression of IndiTidual feeling^ 
and therefore liable to mach greater dia- 
lectic variation than grammatical forms, 
properly so called* But let us take what 
we might call gmramatical forms in 
Chinese, in order to see how differently 
they iSuB in dialectic dispersion, as com* 
pared with the terminations of inflec- 
tional kngoages. Though the gram- 
matical organization of Latin has been 
well-nigh used up in French, we still 
see in the s of the plural a remnant of 
tiie Itftin peiadigm. We can trace the 
one back to the other. But in Chinese, 
when the plnral is formed by the ad- 
dition of some wonl meaning " multi- 
tude, heap, llock, class," what trace of 
original relationship remains when one 
dialect uses one, another another word 1 
The plnral in Cochin-Chinese is formed 
by phwing Jo before the sabetantiya 
lliis Jb means many, or a certain 
number. It may exist in Chinese, but 
it is c<M-tainly Tiot used there to form 
the plural. Another word employed 
for forming plurals is iiung, several, and 
this again is wanting in Chinese. It 
fiirtonately happens^ however, that a 
few words expressive of plurality have 
been preserved both in Chinese and 
Cochin-Chinese; as, for instance, choung^ 
clearly the Chinese tJiouu*/,^ meaning 
oonflnx» valgus, all, and osed as an 
exponent of the plural and hak, 

1 £ndUcher, g 152. 
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^hich lias been identified with tho 
Chinese h>.^ The last identification 

may socm clouhtful : i\ii<l, if we suppose 
that rhoimff, too, had boen given up in 
Cochin- Chinese as a term of plurality, 
how would the tests which we apply for 
discoTering the original identity of the 
Aiyan languages have helped us in 
detennining the real and close relation- 
ship between Chinese and Cochin- 
Chinese 1 

The presieut indieativc is formed in 
Cochin'Chinese by simply putting the 
personal pronomi before tilie root 

Thus — ^toy men, I love. 

mai men, thou lovest 
no men, he loves. 

The ]mt tense is formed by the addi- 
tion of da, Avliieh means already. 
Thus — toy dii men, I loved. 

mai da men, thou lovedst. 
no da men, ^ ha loved. 
The future is formed bgr the addition 

Thus — toy chh men, I shall love. 

mai c\ih men, thou wilt love. 

no ch(i men, lie will Inve, 

Now, have we any right, however 
<X)nYinced we may be of the close rela- 
tionship between Chinese and Ck}ehm. 
Chinese^ to expect the same forms in the 
language of me Mandarins 1 Not at 
all. The pronoun of tlie first person 
in Cochin-Chinese is not a pronoun, but 
means " servant" " I love" is expressed 
in that civil language by " servant loves." 
In Chinese the same polite phraaeology 
is constantly observed,' but the words 
nsed are not the same, and do not in- 
clude toy, servant. Instead of ngrdf 
I ; the Chinese would use kua little 
man ; Icin^ subject ; tkie^ thief ; iw, 
blockhead. Nothing can be more poHtc; 
but we cannot expect that diiferent 
jiations should hit on exactly the same 
polite speeches, though tliey may agree 
in tlie common sense of grammar. The 
past tense is indicated in Chinese by 
particles meaning " already " or " for- 
merly/' bat we do not find among thsm 
the Annamitic <2a. The oame appUea 

* L^on de Rosnj, 1. c. 802. 



to the fatue. The system is thRraghont 

the same, but the materials are differ- 
ent Sliall we say, therefore, that those 
languages cannot be proved to be related, 
because they do not display the same 
criteria of relationship as and 
English, Latin and Greek, Celtie and 
Sanskrit ? This would be to cat the 
wings of the Science of Lrtn'rtiagc, andto 
confine it like a prisoner in its Aryan 
cage. 

As I intend to limit this present 
course of lectures chiefly to Greek, 
Latin, and Sanskrit, and their modem 

representatives, I thought it necessary 
tliiT' from tlie beginning to guard 
aguinst the mi.s;ipprehension that the 
study of Sanskrit and its coguatt; dia- 
lects conld supply us with aU that is 
necessary for the Science of Language. 
It can do so as little as an exploration 
of the tertiary epoch could tell us all 
about the stratification of the eartL 
But, nevertheless, it can toll us a great 
deal By displaying before us the ninate 
laws that regolate the changes of edi 
consonant, each vowel, each accent, it | 
disciplines the f^tn dent and teaches him . 
respect for every jot and tittle in any, 
even the most savage, dialect he may 
hereafter have to analyse. By helping 
us to an understanding of that kagnge 
m which we think, and of othen mott ' 
near and dear to us, it makes us perceive 
the great importance which the Si ience 
of Language has for the Science of the 
Mind. !N^ay, it shows that the two aro 
inseparable, and that wifiiont a piopv 
analysis of human language we shsQ I 
ney^r airive at a true knowledge of th<! I 
human mind. T quote from Leibnitz : 
" I believe truly," he says, " that Ian- | 
**guages aie the best mirror of the 
"human mind, and that an exact sds* 
lysis of the signification of word* 
would make us better acquainted than 
" anything else with the operatioDB <rf 
" the understanding." 

It is my intention, therefore, in the 
present course of lectuies, to COH&l* 
myself as much as possible to theAijstt 
fiuouly of speech ; and to explore note 
especially those familiar quarries in 
which we have all laboured wiUi more 
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or IflBs sacoees, — Greek, Latin with ito 
fiomaiice offihoote, English vril^ ita 
Continental kith and kin, and the much- 

aksed, though indispensable, Sanskrit 
\fy principal oliject, however, will he, 
not so much to describe the mere struc- 
ture of Uiese Imigu^es, as to show hoAV 
fliar analysis and compsrison lead to 
tlw diseoTery of certain principles which 
ought at all times to guide and to 
control the researches of the com- 
parative Philologist. 

I propose to divide my lectorea into 
two parts. I shall first treat of what 
be called the hody or the outside 
of hngaage^ tlie sounds in which lan- 
clothed, whether "wc call thorn 
words, sj^]lables» oi letters : describing 



their origin, thdr fivrmatloni and the 
laws which detennine their growth and 
decay. In this part we shall have to 
deal with mmo, of the more important 

principles of Etjinology. 

In the second part I mean to inves- 
tigate what may be called the soul or 
thfl inside of luiguage ; examining the 
first conceptions ^t daamed utterance^ 
their combinations and ramifications, 
their growth, their decay, and tlieir 
n-^uscitation. In that part we sliall 
have to in(|uire into some of the funda- 
meutal principles of Mythology, both 
ancient and modem, and to determine 
the sway, if any, which language^ asr 
such ezeicises over onr thoughts. 



A WELCOME. 

BY BICHABO OABNETT. 

Whose bark from Baltic isles to ottis 
Do friendly breezes bring? 
'Tis hers, companion of tlic flowers, 
i'oreruuuer of the gprmg. 

On our soil her foot is set 
With the fiistHng violet, 
Mid happy tiess displaying 
Their boughs in new arraying. 

Springs bird, that with adventorons fights 

Thy ocean ^vay dost trace, 
Mark where the herald footstep lights, 

Aiid follow to the place. 
Through our isle's fair compass be 
Made the merry melody 
Of sky and air repeating 
The gladness of our greeting. 

All hail ! fair stranger, gentle Bride, 

Before whose &ce this day 
A mourning robe is laid aside, 

A cloud is rolled away. 
Come Mnth hil ls and blossoms briirbt, 
Crenial ai iutii and lengthening light ; 
And round thy path uisaemble 
All things thou dost resemble! 
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BY BBRlCASr XBSIVAUL 



PABT IL 

SEQUEL OF TUE BATTLE. 

The death of the King was soon known, 
but seems to have had no eifect ill 
damping the ardour oi the Swedes. On 
their side of the field, and in the centre, 
the load, with its ditches, and the bat- 
teiy of seven cannon, were soon re- 
covered, and the neighbouring squares 
on« (' more assailed and brought into 
utter disorder. Wallensteiii's cavalry 
behaved ill, except some ui iiuu cuirtui- 
siera; as he afterwards complained.^ 
Kumbeis of the carbineers turned their 
horses' heads aa soon as they had dis- 
charged their pieces, and fle<l in the 
dirt'ction of Leipzig. As for Isolani's 
Croat** on liis kit wing, they executed a 
brilliant fitioke in their own professional 
way. Avoiding the charge of the Swedes, 
they crossed we Flossgiaben, wheeled to 
the right, turned, and rode completely 
round the Swedish rijlit ; made a dash 
for the village of Meuciien, two miles in 
the rear, where the Swedish baggage 
hy, and plundered it to tluui Lear& 
eoiitent; while, at the same time^ 
Wallenstei n 1 1 < I the satiBftction of hear- 
ing tliat auotluT troop of his runaway 
Croats had made their way to the Gal- 
lows Hill, in hi* rear, and were em- 
ployed hi the same satisfactory way in 
ransacking his baggage and camj) o(jiii])- 
age; where, no doubt, they found loot 
of greater value than their brethren in 
the (pmrtcrs of Oustavus. 

But^ on the west, the battle was 

' Ho isf-tied, in consequence, two remarkable 
orders : <-^uo eujoiniiig more strictly the use of 
the cuiraBs; one deprivuig part of the hor.ic 
of their firearms. He said that the trooper's 
habit was to dif^;h;irge bis carbine and piatula 
as aeon as lie came near the enemy, and then 
t<.) "caracole," that is, wheel roun !, nnJ get 
out of danger. Neither order had auy per- 
maneiii fObot 



doubtful. Ilere, as we have seen, the 
Tmp<»rialists had sot fire to the build- 
iu};^ about Liitzcn, with the view of 
impeding the enemy in any attempt to 
tumtheir right wing ; and under the land 
cover of the ccmflagratioa and the iog^ 
they repulsed Duke Bernard of San 
Weima^s repeated charges, drove him 
back across tho road, which, with the 
windmills beyond it, he had for a mu- 
luent won, and endangered tlio whole 
left flank of the Pkotestantaany. Bightlj 
judging; however, thai the real way to 
\nctory was to follow up the advantage 
obtained by the Swedes on the east, 
Bernard, as soon as lie heard of the 
King's death, moved in person to that 
quarter, leaving the command of the 
left to iS'ils Brahe, whom the King hal 
named as the best qualified to oommand 
an army of all his countrymen, except 
Tnrstenpon. And Brahe justified the 
confidence reposed in liim hy driving 
the Inipcnoiists once more from their 
windmills, and turning their own canmoi 
against tiiem. Bernard hastened to 
^lyphausen, who commanded the re- 
serve, and informed him of the King's 
death. Knyidiausen, a cool vetoran, 
simply rt'plied that his troops wi-rc in 
good order, and could make an excellent 
retreat "It is the hour of revenge, 
not retreat^" was Bernard's answer, as 
ho hastened to place himself at the head 
of the same Rmaland regiment which 
Gustavus had led into action. < >nlj 
just in time j for Pappeuheim now ap- 
peared, bringing his whole cavaliy, six 
or seven thousand men, to strezigtben 
WallenMein*8 left, but leaTing his in- 
fantry still on the march. The accoonti 
ot" the exact period of Pappenh'^im's 
aiTival vary sinf^ailarly. The old French 
coni-eiiiporai-y narrative, translated and 
reprinted in the Marieiem Mitc^kmf, 
says expressly that it was hetween hra 
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and three o'clock; but tliis seems too 
lite. Walknstein, in his short lepcTt to 
ilie Emperor, ingeniously implies, wiUi- 
ont actually asserting it, that Pappen- 
Mm was witli him at the commence- 
ment of tho artion — evidently a fil). to 
diaw oli attcution from his own blunder 
mhavu^ detaehod him twodt^hefine. 
ind !»▼ the Swedes had to dnw up 
once more their shattered hrigftdes, with ' 
Iheir hacks, a«? it should seem, to the 
high-road, and abide the furious charge 
of Pappenheim's cavalry. Pappenhoim 
bimaelf led them on, exclaiming, " Where 
mthe king 1 " but at the yery fint on- 
nt fell, pierced with two bullets, and 
was carried out of the field only to die. 
The last liasty order to rejoin Wallen- 
stein, wliicli lie had received from that 
general, was found beneath his gorget, 
rtuned ivith his blood, and is now pre- 
nned in the archives of Vienna. Such 
was the end of the noblest among the 
servants of the Kaiser ; not only brave 
to a fault, but displaying in his subor- 
iijiate capacity high quahties of general- 
iLip. GuatayuB himself eApj^tieaUy 
termed him the soldier ; " the letmed 
him, from his prodigious personal 
strength, the Telamon of the Tinpcrinl 
anny. His soldiers aciored him, and 
the populace bestowed on him that 
superstitious awe with which, in those 
diji^ they loTed to enoompass their 
&T0iirit66 ; he was bom on the same day 
with Gustavus, they observed, and subject 
to the same stellar intluence ; his forehead 
was marked with two cross swords, which 
flime out lieiy red in niomonU of ex- 
citement ; naj, the evidence of his nune 
was gravely invoked, to establish that he 
cried when he was fint washed, and 
never afterwards in the whole co^\T^<^ of 
liis Ufe ! Out of the field as Well as in 
he passed for a model of old-fashioned 
ebivaby ; a devout and humble CathoUc, 
of Uamdeaa li&, and stioiig domestic 
attachments. There is extant the ten- 
dere.st of all possible new-year's letters 
to liim (printed by Forster, in his Wal- 
knstein's Prozess : Germans will print 
OTeiything) from his wife, her loveliest 
**9aiffXB submissiTQly obedient maid- 
"aer?ant Anna EUzabeth," who describes 



herself an dymj^' "vor langer "VVeile" 
in his absence. Pity that her lord's 
hand, which she " kisses many million 
times," was still red with the blood of 
Magdeburg, shed in participation with 
the ferocious Tilly. 

Under the cover of this reinforce- 
ment, 'WaUenstflin laHied part of hit 
troops; and then begpui the fiercest 
strug^ of tills day of many vicissi- 
tudes ; one wliich every witnes'=? nnd 
evory historiim describes as of unex- 
ampled severity. The question was, 
in Wellington's words, which of the 
two Bhatteied armiee could pound the 
longest" l^ils Brahe was killed, his 
brigade beaten back across the road ; 
the whole Swedish infantry, of the first 
line, was almost cut to pieces. In half 
an hour, says one writer, the entire 
yellow regiment lay on the ground, in 
order, where they had stood beforeu 
The fog, towards the close of the day, 
descended tliickcr than ever ; but it sud- 
denly cleared again half an liour before 
sunset; and then Bernard, redmed to 
the laat^ straits to hold his ground, 
discovered, to his infinite satis&ction, 
that Knyphausen's reserve remaini^d in . 
'inbroken order, as yet untouched by 
the enemy. The sorely-thinned rem- 
nants of his first line rallied in the 
interval of the second, and Knyphau- 
sen*s chai^ decided tiie day. For the 
last time the road was crossed; the 
Imperialist cannon captured And now 
the early November darkness came on. 
Just at tliis crisis arrived Pappenheim's 
infantry,, six regiments strong. Had 
ihey charged the Swedes^ the event of 
tiie day would probably yet have been 
different But they took no part in 
the action. According to the common 
account, they were prevented by the 
darkness. J^ut among the Imperialists 
the notion spread, that the advance of 
these battalions was arrested by the order 
of Marshal Tlolk, who, at this crisis, com- 
manded Walleiistein's left, and who was 
thought to have been long me<litatiiig 
treason. This cpiestion, like many others 
raised in that age of dark suspicions, 
must remain undecidedj for Hoik died 
shoiily afterwards, and " made no sign." 
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WaUenstem retreated on Leipzig tmder 
cover of tlie nigbt. He left, it is said, 

8,000 01-9,000 ofhis trooiM»irith ^^OOO or 
(J, 000 S\vo(1ps, killed or wouri'lrd nn the 
field oi battle. The Swedes remained mas- 
ters of that field, and in possession, after 
many vidasitudee of taking and retaking, 
of most of the enemy's heavy cannon. 
Gallas, in hie report of the battle, makes 
ail excuse for this loss which is curious, 
and may tnie: he says the artillery- 
drivers 'svere jx-asanis, improssod, with 
their horses, fi-om the neighlK)urhood of 
Leipzig, whoee heart waa on the other 
aide, and who, as soon as they found 
opportunity, cut the traces and abandoned 
tlieir cliarge, "Wallenstein, however, at 
lirst claimed the victory in his des- 
patches, chiefly on the strength of the 
King's death. But his own exaspera- 
tion at his defeat was intense. Aocoid- 
iiig to one story, as soon as he arrived 
at Leipzig^ he '^shut himself up in a 
room and swore for an hour;" which, 
says Philippi, oddly enough, " is scarcely 
** credible, considering his well-known 
'* dispod^m to sitence." At all events 
he allowed his mortification to lankle^ 
deeply and grimly, in his breast Not 
until lie had rallied his beaten arnn- as 
well as ho could, and established it in 
winter-quarters in Bohemia, abandoning 
Saxony to the victor, did he proceed, in 
cold vindictiveness, to hold his '* bloody 
assize " on those who had misoondncted 
themselves in the action. His ^vrath 
was particularly directt'd against his 
caval^ ofTiceiH, who had fled from the 
field. About u dozen, colonels and 
otheis, wen executed, and many sen- 
tenced to infiarior punishments. Good 
people," said one young colonel to tlie 
crowd, at his execution, "I am come 
" here to die for running away together 
** with my generalissimo," At the same 
time, with his accustomed liberaiiLy or 
policy, he made magnificent presents, on 
his own part and not the Emperor's, to 
those who had distinguished themselves. 

For my own part T must say, though 
quite aware of the storm of Teutonic 
indignation which such an avowal is 
likely to provoke, that I never could get 
rid <xf the impression that the msgnifi" 



cent Wallenstem was in troth a great 
impoetor — a humbug of enonnons pie- 

tensions. His whole demeanour savours 
of that intimate combination of enthusi- 
asm with jugglery which imposes most 
successfully on mankind. He wa^? an 
actor through life. A subtle Italian spy, 
set to watim him in 1628, descrihes Us 
** bizarre" and violent manners as nothii^ 
but a trick, assumed in order to deceive 
at once the midtitnde by an appear- 
ance of power, and his superiors, by 
persuading them that one capable of such 
extravagance could not he capable of con- 
nected designs. In addition, he cooM 
import at will into his proceedings ilist 
touch of the mystic, that smoke- rtavoar 
of the supernatural, which especially in- 
fluences his wonder-loving countrymen. 
Of the real genius of the general or die 
statesman, I cannot find that his life 
exhibits a single trace. But he was, 
above all things, Fortune's favourite. I 
do not remember where I fell in with a 
prettv ])iece of criticism on a picture of 
Gerard 8, in the Fivnch division of this 
yearns Exhibition, not so interesting from 
its execution as from its quaint &ney. 
The goddess Fortune — arridens nudis in- 
fantllus — has fallen in love, beside a vil- 
lage well, with a charming infant boy. 
Her wheel is resting at her feet — her cor- 
nucopia is pouring out its neglected tr^ 
suns— while the saucy little idol is Isngfc- 
ing in her fece, and fencing with her hand 
as it caresses his dimpled cheek. The 
affairs of this unstable world are at a 
standstill while she indulges in her 
fancy ; and, as for the unconscious cliilJ, 
he may be anything he pleases — cardinal, 
pope, emperor, WaUenstein, NapoleoiL 
Those whom the blind goddess thus 
sGlcct«5 have about them something 
diemonic, as the Gcnnans express it 
Wallenstein life, so dazzling in its mid- 
career, is veiled in mystery both at the 
beginning and the end. The cadet d. 
a poor though noble Bohemian Yanm, 
the third son of a sixth son, both his 
parents addicted to the Protestant per- 
suasion, his prospects of rising in tlie 
Austrian service might have seemed 
slender enough; but, just ashe is entering 
on the worldi both of these pareato aie 
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removed out of his way by death. He 
falls under the jiniardiaiiship of a rich 
Catholic uncle, deli;^dited to make a con- 
rert of so promising a relative. He 
teTek^ no one ezacfly knows ham, nor 
vImm ; beoomes fiuniliar with many parts 
d. Europe; and, like Michael Scot, 
''hams the art that none may name," 
«t Padua, under a jirofessor of astro- 
logy. At five-and-twenty, he makes, like 
lUcaulay's Marlborough, a prudential 
investment of his personal channfl, but 
in a more legitimate way; marrying a 
nch widow of twice hia age, who becomes 
desperately jealous, nearly kills him "with 
a ]ov('-|x)tion, dies forthwith, and leaves 
ium her fine estates in Moravia. The 
VKfe immediately follows her, and he- 
^utths him seven fiist-dan lordships 
in Bohemia. At thirty, the adventiurar 
is the richest subject of the Kaiser ; jet 
not Ko rich as to account :it all for his 
fiubsequent gigantic expenditure. He 
marries another fortune, and a court 
hdy of high inflnence into the haigain. 
In the death-straggle' of his native 
Bobeniia he takes no part ; but, imme- 
dlitely after the battle of the White 
Mouuttiin, he comes forward with seven 
million florins — nearly a million sterling 
<^to buy up from the Court of Vienna 
tile eoofiscated lands of his oonntrymen 
and relations, ** His extraordinary com- 
mand of money," says his English ad- 
Diiror, Colonel Mitchell, " still remains 
^ enigma in his history." But the 
i^d, it is added, was worth five times 
the money. He is now a prince, and, 
unlike other princes of that day, a man 
of ready mil Hons into the bargain. He 
rairsfs forty thousand men at his o^\^l 
expense ; gives away fortunes ; builds 
castles, palaces, towns ; lords it over 
J>orth Germany, from the Mayn to the 
Baltic; continuea his vast systam of 
Innded Investments, taking care^ how- 
ever, to set off his militaiy expenses " 
ai,'rjinst the purchase-money, and thus 
ri'lucing the actual ca^^h, received by 
his imperial vendor, to a fiaction. His 
property is now estimated at thirty 
milliona of florins, or four millions 
slerluQg — a sum which must be trebled 
<n quadrupled to suit modem calcu- 
1(0. 41.--T0U TU. 



lations. He is the fiist man in Europe 
for wealth and prestige, for tlie power of 
nding mankind, and overawing thorn by 
the exhibition of grandeur and stem- 
nees ; not to onut those qnalitiea so dear 
to the German heail^ hia glorkMis con- 
tempt for Jesuits, Frenchmen, Spaniards^ 
Italians, and Welschon of every colour, 
and his solemn pretensions to 8Ui>er- 
natural knowledge. Yet all this time, 
his exploits, in a military souse, were 
as notiiing. He never won a pitched 
battle^ properly so called, in his.lifei^ 
His campaign on the Baltic, announced 
with such flourishes of trumpet through- 
out Catholic Eun)pe, proved a wretched 
failure. He kept his armies together- 
it cannot be said, kept them in order— 
merely by the assidnous use of the 
two ooatsest stimulants : the tenor of 
sanguinary discipline, the attraction of 
unlimited plunder. For the execution 
of his purposes he shrank from no 
cruelty whatever : and AVuUenstein, 
who, in good sooth, was quite free from 
religions seal, and cared no more for 
the Pope than for lather, left among 
his contemjioraries a name as deeply 
8tained by savage excesses as that of 
the fanatic Tilly himself — unmercilul 
" in his executions, inexorable in his 
commands, incessantly thirsting for 
"money:" "odium ct nausea generis 
" honiini," so he is designated by his 
Court eneniit"'. These enemies, and 
the cry of opjacssod provinces, j)revail 
against him. In 1G31, he is superseded 
fo>m hia command, and submits to his 
fidl with that curious composure some- 
times met with in overbearing men, 
when fairly mastered ; for he was 
" timid," as our sharp Italian de- 
scribed him, " towards those wlio .show 
" their teeth ; " and that philosophy 
of resignation, which his biographers 
term magnanimous, may, if read by 
the light of his subsequent history, 
be interpreted as a kind of mond r(d- 
lapse. "You may ixjad it youi-seUes in 
the stars," he said to the its ion is lied 

A ** Yiel Kriegnoacht bat er misammeago- 
bracht. 

Booh tiM galiefflrt Nobt eine SoUaciil,*' 
Mji one of hli JiBfUog epitapbsi 

A ▲ 
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envoys who brought him the news of 
his dismissal, and wlio expected a vio- 
lent scene, "that the Genius of the 
" Elector of Bavaria^ duininates just now 
** over that of the Emperor." And lie 
retired without a murmur into private 
life— httt that of a Diocletian. Called 
once more forth in the disastrous posi- 
tion of Austria after the battle of Brci- 
tenfeld, he rallies at ouce round him 
all the Catholic elemontB of the Empire 
—raises a hundred thousand men, con- 
trives somehow to pay them, and takes 
the field against Giistavus; hut, when 
there, the marvellous adventurer subsides 
into a general of very ordinary qnality. 
His most distinguish* d achievement con- 
sisted in judiciously declining to light 
the Swede at Kuxemheig^ with seventy 
thousand agsix^t fifty thousand, and 
preferring a war of intrenchtnonts — a 
commendable policy, tloubtless, ])ut which 
ended only in the decimation of both 
armies, and in liis own crowning defeat 
at Liitzen. His tactics in that battle 
have heen descrihed, and their conse- 
quences. But slowly and, as it v re, 
reluctantly, did Foiiuno abandon her 
str.mgo fivourite. The death of Gus- 
tavus gave him more than he lost by 
defeat. He became again, and niore 
than ever, solo master of his own side 
in Germany; but he lost his vantage in 
the vun endeavour to become what the 
stare could not make him — arbiter be- 
tween the two sidcf, and reconciler of 
parties ligliting for convictions wliich 
ho coulil scarcely comprehend. And 
now tha want of real sbunina, of which 
I have spoken as tiie negative basis of 
his character, becomes painfully apparent 
Whatever doubts may have formerly pre- 

1 " Ihr Ilefren, «us den Aetris kount ihr ea 
sclUdfc sehen, da»8 dea Kurfurateu von Baiem 
Bpiritus (lominirt iiber dee Kaftan aeiuen." 
Such was the wonderful j.ircon whi-'h Wallen- 
steiD, as well as other distaiguiaheU Gemiana, 
then wrota, and, aa it aaama, apoke. Here is 
another spccimPTi, from a report which hn 
BiMa to the Etuperor of an action aguiui^t 
GnntaTua :— " Der KSmSg bat auch dnmit leiu 
Yolk viher die >fa='snn dfcoraijirt, ihias er sie 
so katardotatMnU angefuhrt, dn'^s sie in vor^ 
fslleodni 9wmimm ibm deato weniger tiausn 
wenlen, — and oh K v. ^Ta};. Volk rnlor und 
eouragt aoTor uberfliissig bat, so hat doch 
diaaa ocomim ale mebr ^mffurift," 



vailed, recent discoveries seem to {dace it 
beyond a doubt, first, that his t^ch ernes in- 
cluded treason to his sovereign and ingra- 
titude to his benefactor ; next, that thej 
were both conceived and carried out with 
an imbecility of purpose which taikes all 
grandeur from his crime. Thcn^ — when 
detected and exposed, when chief after 
chief deserted him, and tlie net of de- 
struction was drawing closer and closer 
round him — his presence of mind and 
fertility of resource seem to have fiuled 
hkn altogether. He opposed to his des- 
tiny nothing but a kind of proud but 
dull self-confidence, which partook Lss 
of dignity tlinn cf tlie fatuity of despair, 
an<l oxpofie<.L liis bosom to tlie hidberts 
of his military executionera only when 
abaolutsly at his wits' end to finish the 
drama by any other catastrophe. 

.Such was the Wallenstein of hlstoiy, 
according to the best of my judgraeiiL 
How Htrangely different from the Wal- 
lenstein of poetry ! And yet while the 
historical "Duke of Friedland'* is only a 
vague remembrance in men's mind^ ex- 
cept those of a few painful antiquaries 
the hero of fiction has become a reality, as 
far as the intimate sympathy of thousands 
of readers can make him so. The sub- 
ject is a tlircadbaro one now ; jet it is 
scarcely possible to dismiss him fioD 
our thoughts without letting them 
dwell a while on that incomparable work 
of art, the "Widlenstein of the drama, the 
central figure of Schiller's magnificent 
trilogy, Not that he is a character of 
the highest di-amatic order, properly so 
called. He is not life-like^ as i9 a boo 
of Shakspeaze— one whom wo seem to 
have known, and could recognise in the 
street ; there is something N-agiie about 
him. Perhaps the sharpness of outline 
ha.s been a little rublx^d olf by elabo- 
rate execution. Ho is leas an individual 
man tiian an embodiment of a tboa- 
sand thoughts, instincta^ emotions. Bat 
then— and that is the secret of 
triumph — these thoughts and emotions 
are our own. Dilferent as our sphere 
of destiny may be from WaIlensUsin*8| 
the texture of life, whether the fiibriclje 
small or greats has its warp and woof of 
the same hopea^ f««ta» meditationa, dis- 
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appointments; and AValleiiBtein has a 
WDcd anited £>r errexj mood of , him who 
■ itraggliog. to attam soooeaB in life, or 

itngg^ing to keep his position there. 
As Harlitt saul with siicli tmth of 
Hamlet, it is we who are AVallenstein. 
And it in in this point of view that the 
thread of superstition, which Schiller 
took from his histozical authoritiea^ la so 
wonderfully iaterwoTen in the poet^B 
design. That superstition seems almost 
an anomalous trait, in n spirit so refined 
aiiil so cultivatc'l the di"amatic Wallen- 
steiu's : it has no overpowering influence ; 
h euk throw it at tunea altogether aride ; 
kt it is a pervading agency, mixing ivith 
illotiieni^ and making hint, not inferior 
—as in the hand of a less skilful artist ho 
would have become— but superior to his 
fellows, Dien trained only in this world's 
orfiimry cunning. xSow, for us, or most 
tf in tiua waning nineteenth oentaiy 
—for thoee^ at leaat^ trho cannot get up 
asj[ inteteat in the material commnni. 
cations witb tin* invisfble world conveyed 
by table-turning and spirit-rapping, cold 
bauds under green baize, and ghosts 
plajiog accordions — such vague and sha- 
dmry impnlsea aa thooe which hannt 
tlwiiund of Schiller's hero, rather than 
iBflnence his firm judgment, constitute 
tlie last influences whereby the " anarch 
old" Superstition still maintains a relic 
of her dominion. Who is there auiong 
u whose heart has not leemed to mote 
is imison with hia^ whan he ezdaima 
tfaafr*. 

" There are moments in the life of man 
Wben he is nearer t<.» thp -v trM'H great Spirit 
Thw is his wunt, aiid may ut plcattiire ask 
Okie qudlioii of hit flite. Twaa nwh a mo- 
ment 

^'ben I, upon the eve of Liitzen fight, 
Leaning against a tree and fiill of tnooghtiy 
Oeaad fiicttk upon the plain; '* 

Or when, in the ominous darkneas of 
the night of his murder, fie longs for 
QDB gluDpae of Jupiter — 

" Methinks, 
^uU I but see liim, all were well with lue. 
He b the star of my miti vity. 
Arid oOen mnrvelluusly hath hia aqwct 
SWt strength into my heart." 

And so fare well to Wallenstein and 
to GuAtayua— characters over which the 



imagination lingers, though one ^^'as 
assuredly both worse and lower than 
h|8 reputation : the other so far ele- 
vated by fate and his high purpose aboTO 

the ordinary sons of men that he loses 
something of mere human interest. Such 
as they were, thtsy left no sueces.sor be- 
hind them, ijicept the short-lived liero, 
Bernard of Saze Weimar, no suhsequent ' 
personage of that war has ma<l< any 
appreciable mark in history. Uncon- 
trollcil l)y master spirits, the contest 
lingered on, bloodier and more indo. i- 
sive, till, out of the two parties, the one 
bent on subjugation, the other on inde- 
pendence, a mere ooniiiBed and mangled 
residue remained, with scarcely voice 
enough left to expend in feeble groaning^ 
for peace at any price. Famine, : i l, 
and pestilence had upro)ti'd a uhul' 
generation. Eq^uai hurrors may iiuvo 
oceuned in barbarous countries, hut 
never, assuredly, in a dviliaed and 
Chti^aan community like that of Ger- 
many, where niiml)erles8 active pens 
were engaged in chronicling them. Its 
]X){)ulation, say s>omc authorities, shrank 
from sixteen eighteen millious to four 
millions. Whether this he accurate or 
no, one curious evidence of the extent 
of depopulation is to be found in its 
forest histor}'. The country had thriven 
so greatly in the hftccnth and sixteenth 
centuries, that its vast sylvan riches 
were beginning to show symptoms of 
exhaustion, ul Iforth Germany nu- 
merous edicts were issued before a.d, 
1600 for the preservation of the woods. 
It is recorded of a certain Puke Augustus 
of Saxony, that, on his walks, he always 
carried a hollow brai>d rod Idled with 
acoma, to drop one by one into the 
ground. There are three things, >\re- 
knchthon used to say, which will fail 
before the end of the world comes : 
good friends, good money, and firewood. 
The Thirty Years' War effectual ly ad- 
journed these complaints to anothorage. 
The forest covered again whole tracta 
which had been under cultivation. ^Miat 
with the diminution of people, and what 
will) the increase of wood, no need of 
the old kind seeras to have been again 
felt until the middle of the eighteenth 

aa2 
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centiirj' ; and it is said that the forests 
had then become so ove^g^o^\^l, that 
the tempestuous seasons which pTeyailed 
1780-1790» deatroyed many sq u i r miles 
of them. Gennany went back in culti- 
vation, and in political spirit and inde- 
pendence, even more tluin in more num- 
bers; it req^iiired a Frederic the Great to 



raise her again after a hundred years, 
and that Imt partially ; and eren the 
Germany of the nineteenth century, in 

"which ]K)litical lags so far behind every 
other cla-^s of thoufjlit, bears the impress 
of that long reign of darkness and terror 
wliieh broke down the medisBTai spirit 
of self-government 



VINCENZO ; OR, SUKKEET BOCKS. 

BT JOHN RUFFIHIy AT7TH0B OF <'LOBmtJM> BWfOm,** "SOOIOB AflTONIO," WKL 



CHAPTER XXVL 

AH D1TEI1BBTIN0 BSFIinTION OUT SHORT. 

It most not he supposed torn Boso*s 
amhignona answer to her &thei^a covert 

inn^do, that she had not drawn her 
o"wn coiichisions from thr : liort dialogue 
given in the hist cliapter ; and the??o con- 
clusions were, tliat her father would 
never have spoken to her as ho had 
done, had he not altered his mind with 
respect to Vincenzo's suit-^nay, even 
accepted him as his future son-in-law, 
subject '^f eonrse to her consent. She 
was conlinued in tliis view of the case 
beyond all doubt, when she heard her 
father, as the w^eeks passed, repeatedly 
alluding to Vincenzo's expected vint 
during the Tacation aa a settled matter. 
Well — the consciousness of all this, 
added to newly-awakened feelings in 
her own bosom for her old plnjnnat**, 
gave to her reception of hini, when he 
did come, a tinge of reserve and embar- 
rassment which made it quite a different 
afiair from what it had been' np to this 
day. Tlie alteration in her manner could 
not fail to react on the young lover, even 
bad he not had other causes to make him 
look and feel embarrassed on his side : 
the chief among these canses being his 
certainty that she was in possesion of 
bis secret through Bamaby — the old 
fellow's evasion of any promise of se- 
crecy, when Vincenzo had tried to 
extract one from him, too dearly imply- 



ing a predetermination to use his own 
discretion, or rather indiscretion, as to 
telling or not telling. 

Nor was this shadow, which bad 
fidlen upon them, confined to their fink 
meeting : it resisted the actioii of tuN^ 
and hung more or less over their subee* 
qucnt intercourse. Now and then the 
one or the other would fall into old 
Avays, use the once familiar intonatiou.>J, 
talk on once familiar topics ; but, tli^o, 
this always occurred in the presence of 
a third person, never when alone-^ 
though, indeed, that they seldom were. 
Xot that they positively avoided ea<'h 
other's company, only they did not ^- ek 
to be tite-di-tete as of yore ; and, when a 
chance lencontie threw them together, 
it waa curious to observe how slodi- 
ously one or the other, or both, tried to 
put between tliem somebody else— either 
tot t«' ring Pon Natale, or Rimaby, or 
Giuseppe, or (at a later period, when 
there were several visitors staymg m liie 
palaoe) any of the gaeata. Since we 
have named Bamaby, let us mentioa 
that, from the moment of Yincenao's 
arrival, he had magnanimously resumed 
communication with his master on the 
old footing. Even Rose's father, who 
was anything but a keen observer, could 
not help at last noticing this state of con- 
stcaint between the two young people ; 
and, much as be wished to set them at 
their ease, he still shrank from pro- 
nouncing the word which alone could 
do 80. Had he, then, once more changed 
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loB intentions t Tas, ind no. The Big- 
sor Arvocato still faithfully adhered to 
the engagement he had taken \vith him- 
self to give his daughter to Vincenzo ; 
at the same time there is no denying 
the fact, that all the ardour in the 
nttter he had brought back with him 
fbm Turin had vanished Two full 
months of reflection had given him time 
to measure the void which Eosc's ab- 
sence would leave in his home — surely 
it was a sacriiice for which there need 
be no hurry t She wm so young — ^bnt 
just nineteen— and Yincenio himself 
was hardly jet of the age at which 
young men marry ! He should have 
her—in a year or so — when his hriglit 
piOBp^tB began to be realized ! And so, 
from one thing to anothor, the good 
gmtleman had ended by .consigning the 
eril to that distant future tine die ao 
dear to ppirits irresolute. 

Having once estiiblisheJ himself com- 
fortably in this passive position, Rose's 
&ther naturally dxeaded nothing so much 
iB shifting it for one where there might 
be Mmething to do; hence his unwill- 
ingness to break the ice, at the risk of 
making a question, which he hoped he 
had set at rest for ever so long, one open 
lo discussiou. But, being as soft-hearted 
« heiras ineapable of decision — that ia, 
viibing to mend the situation without 
renouncing the itatus quo — he hit upon a 
iiiidiile course, which only made matters 
Worse. He took to giving little hints, 
which were meant to be encouraging, 
Iwt which proved only the source of 
nsw perptezitj to the parties concerned. 
For how could Sos€^ a bashiiil girl just 
awaking to love, or Vincenzo, discreet as 
we know him to be, and bound more- 
over by a solemn promise — bow could 
ftey be expected to take advauLuge of 
neh vagne insimiational 

Luckily, the acnte period of tiie trial 
to both the young people was shorty 
fvtfTi,|ij)g scarcely over the first three 
Weeks of Yincenzo's stay at tlic palace, 
while there were asyet no strangers there, 
» only a stray one or twa The end of 
Willy hioog^t an influx of gaeats^ which 
^ent on without any solution of con- 
tuioity to the end of the season. ikMe'a 



time was in consequence much occupied, 
Yincenao'a society much in demand, and 
there wete no opportunities for uiu-d" 

tetex. 

The Signor Avvocato was repaying, 
by ^lis hospitality, the many debts of 
Imidness which his elevation to the 
knighthood of San Maurice and Lazare 
had entailed upon him. Foremost on the 
hst of his invitations stood his relations 
and old friends in Turin, including his 
new one, Signor Onofrio— who, how- 
erer, had declined going to Bumelli on 
the plea of business ; then his friends 
of Ibella, comprising most of the funo- 
tionaries there, the Intendente at their 
head — ail of whom had called to con- 
gratulate him on his new honours ; and 
after them, the mayor of this place, and 
the parson of tba^ who had perfonned 
the same civility, and so on. Of course^ 
this mighty array of guests were not 
asked in a lump, but in driblets of six 
or seven at a time ; to which if we add 
chance visitors, we arrive at an averse 
of no less than ten persons enjoying at 
one time the hospitality of the palace ; 
and a cordial, unceremonious, plentiful 
hospitality it was, worthy of a true 
knight of old. It rarely happened but 
that tlie company should be more than 
doubled on Sundays by arrivals from 
Ibdila and Rnmelli, Don Natale for cei^ 
tain among these last. We do not see 
young Del Palmetto figuring in any of 
these gatherings, for tlie very peremp- 
tory reason that he had lon^f ago left 
the castle in high dudgeon *. in mat, he 
had gone away immediately afler be 
hail L(>en given to understand that Miss 
Kose (to use I'arnahy's metaphor) "was 
no bread for bis teeth." And so the 
vilhrfgiatttrn went on happily through 
the Uijual months, until the time came 
for Vincenzo and the few visitors who 
had lingered to the last also to take 
their departure. After breakfast of the 
morning previous to Yincenzo's depar- 
ts the Signor Avvocato had a long, 
coniidential talk with his godson, chiefly 
about the probable epoch of his being 
employed, the nature of the employ- 
ment, and its locality. On these two 
last points^ Ylneenzo could throw no 
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liglit whatever, but volunteered to in- 
quire, if an opportunity slioulJ present 
itself naturally for so doing ; as to tlie 
first question, he could only repeat, what 
ho had already told the Signor Awo- 
cato when in Toxin, that the miiuster 
liBd expressed his poeitiye intention of 
employing him as soon as he should 
have taken his degree. 

"All! and in May next," paid the 
Signor Avvocato, "you will be just 
turned three<aad-twenty, an age when 
a youth bsgins to know a little what he 
is about At the end of five or six 
years at the longest, we may reckon on 
your having got sometlung very fine—a 
first-cLiss Intendenza, let us say, or a 
eecretaryship ; — I don't moan of State," 
added he» smiling at bis own wit ; "you 
must 1)0 a deputy before you c;in be 
that — but the secretaryship of some 
embassy. You will be then twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine, exactly the ^t 
age to marry. By-tlie-bye, lioso con- 
•entsof course 1*' 

"Consents to what I" asked Yin- 
cenzo. 

" To wliat? — why, to marrj' you ! '* 

"To know that, I must have asked 
her, and ..." 

^' And you have not f " leeumed the 
Signor Awooato. ''What the deuce I 
Bo you expect me to make a declaration 
for you 1 " 
' " That is a trouble, T think, T can 
spare you," said Vincenzo, "if you only 
give me have." 

" Giye you leave I Have I not been 
living you leave every day during these 
whole three ble.s8ecl months ? " 

"I beg your pardon, sir," said Vin- 
cenzo : " vou have more than once, it is 
true, kindly alluded to a possible happy 
consummation of something tiiat was 
• wished for, bat what that something 
was you always left in a mist ; and 
could I, on the strength of such obscure 
hints, consider myself freed from the 
strict promise of silence which you had 
exacted ftom me in Torin 9" 

** Well, perhaps not," said the Signor 
Awocato ; " I give you credit for un- 
USUal prudence at all events." 

** In which I give you fair warning I 



shall not persevere noWf** said Yineenso 

coaxingly, and rose to go. 

" AVhere are you going ] " asked his 
godfather, quickly. 

" To pi-ay the daughter to ratify tlio 
fktber^s consent," returned Yineeuso. 

" Dear me — what a hurry you are in 
all at once I " said the Signor Awocato^ 
with a <]hhi degree of vexation. 

"My time here is short — only twenty- 
four hours left : I must make tlte most 
of it," replied Yincenn)^ and hastened 
away. 

Ijie old gentleman watched him de> 

part with a very rueful countenance ; 
had he dared he would have forbidden 
him to go — forbidden him to speak ; he 
lacked we courage to do so, after what 
had passed between them. His good- 
heart had betrayed him, in the impulse 
of the moment, into being more explicit 
than he had intended to be ; and thus, 
in a twinkling, was lost all the advan- 
tage of his temporising policy of months 
and months. 

Yincenzo, having sought in vain for 
'SHab Kose indoors and in the gardeDy 
bethought himself of her favourite re- 
treat, the belvedere, already so often 
mentioned, and took the shortest we^ 
thither, througb the avenue of walnut 
tiees^ which he had scarcely entered 
before he e&]ded fiose coming towards 
him from the other end. Vincenxo 
) lurried on, and the two were face to 
lace in a few instants. 

" Good morning, Miss Rose ! I came 
here in the hope of finding vou." 

" Did you ? " said Ilt)se, with a Utde 
surprise. " Well, hero I am.*' 

" I have something to say to you," 
began Vincenzo. 

" I am listening," said Hose, not with- 
out a little flurry of expectation. 

«I think I shaU say it best if we 
walk on," said Vincenzo. 

" As you like," said Koee, and moved 
on by hi.s side. 

Be it chance or design, he led thi 
way down the avenue. " Are you 
charitably disposed t " asked he^ uSba a 
short pau80. 

" 1 think I am," said she^ with a half 
smile. 
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im going to pkad guilty to a great pra- 

sumption." 

"That ia the last sin T sliould ever 
kvti! suspected you of: it must be one 
of verjr fresh date." 

"On the contrary, it is one of my 
foy oldeat and most inTeteiate ; and it 
dates, as far as I can lemembeTy from 
the first day I saw you" 

"As old as that — you alarm me!" 
said Txcm, trying to amile. " Wliat a 
cQssemblor you must bo, to liave hid it 
«> long from me 1 ** 

" Have yon then never gaeeaed that 
I— I . . . loved you, R<^se 1 " 

Slio blushed scarlet, and said, "I» 
tliat your siu of presumption 1 " 

He looked at lier and bowed his head. 

"But there is no sin in that. Are 
we not desired to love onr neighbcnirs 
as ourselves 1 " 

"Yes, but the love I speak of is of 
quite another kind ; it is, to begin 
■witli, of a more i^assionate nature ; it is 
exclusive and interested, so much so 
ihst • « ■ 

A shout behind stopped the 
dtlimtion abort; the young lady and 

gentleman turned round and saw the 
Signor Avvocato hobbling after them. 
However unscajsonable tbe intemiption, 
there* was uotliiug i'or it but to go and 
meet the old gentleman. 

''8ix years hence — six years hence» 
lanember,'* cried the Signor Avvocato, 
t8 soon as he could make himself heard. 

"What is to be six years hence, 
papa } " adked liose. 

** Why, the wed(Jing to be sure," said 
papa. 

"The iroddingt" repeated Boae, in 

unfeigned surprise. 

The R!t:nf)r Avvocato stared at her in 
utter perplexity, then at Vincenzo, then 
at her again, and ui hmi said, " Yes, the 
vedding— that is, if you agree to if 

''Agree to what^ papa t " cried Boaei 

" Zounds ! as if you didn't know," 
exclaimed her father, losing all patience ; 
" if you agree to marry that young man 
by your side, — I spc^ plain enough 
now, 1 hooe." 

Poor Ylncenao blushed up to the 
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Tery roots of his hair, leas at the state- 
ment itself than at the prosaic ^y in 

which it had been made. Bose did not 
look alnrmi^d, or shocked, or even em- 
barrassed. 8he simply said, " How 
could I know if nobody told me 1 " 

The Signor Avvocato turned u signi- 
ficant eye on Vtnoenio, 

" You left me no time," returned hia 
godson, with .a little testiness. "You 
seem, after all, quite determined to 
make the declaration for me ; will you 
be so good, at leas^ as to complete it I " 
Complete it^howt" 
When any one presenta a petition, 
he expects and hopes for an answei^ 
does he not ? " said Vincenzo. 

"Ahi well — true — you are right 
Well, Rose my doar, now is the time to 
make up your nuud." 

<«l8 it r said Bose, archly. «'! will 
some day during these next six yean^** 
and she ran away. 

For tlie fir.st time in hi.'3 life wa,*? his 
godfather's compiany a bore to A'incenzo 
— nob that it was an obstacle to his 
following Eose, and pressing her for an 
answer — he ^vas in no mood tot that: 
the sort of game at cross-purposes to 
which chance had lowered what was to 
have been th" solemn eflFusion of hia 
heart of heuits, had told too painfully 
upon his feelings, to l^ve him liberty of 
mind enough, or indeed the inclination, 
to nrge his suit just then ; but to have 
to listen to that prosing, and for fom^B 
Raki' to make some kind of answer, 
wbile longing for si]<'!i'^i' and solitude, 
•was, to Uie young man, a real triaL At 
last the Signor Avvocato felt the neces- 
sity of rest lior himself so returned to 
the house ; and Vincenzo, under the 
pretext of having some visits to pay in 
Eumelli, released himself from further 
bondage. A solitiiry walk of a couple of 
hours did much towards dispelling the 
gloom that had gathered orer him, and 
Bos6*8 smooth Inow and smile fvdl of 
promise, when he met her at dinner, 
completed the cure. 

Tlie Signor Avvocato, contrary to hia 
wont, was very active and busy during 
the rest of the day; he had manifold 
directions to give his daughter, manifold 
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commiBsions for Vincenzo to execute. 
He insisted on going out witii tbem for 
A walk five minutes after liaving ^m- 
plnined of being tired. In one word, 
the poor father did his best to keep 
them asunder ; and, to a certain extent, 
succeeded in the attempt But all the 
trouble he gave bimmlf and othen 
omild not and did not prevent the young 
couple from occasion ally exchanging con- 
fidential whispers, l)y which, to judge 
from appeaninces, tlicy arrive<l at an 
entente cordial e. At least Yincenzo's 
Sho^ when he left on the morrow, was 
not that of a rejected amtor, nor Bose's 
that of an unrelenting beauty. 

The Signor Awocato kept his room 
the whole of that day, so worn out was 
he by his cxtraordiofu^ exertions of the 
day before. 

CHAPTER XXYU. 

TEB INTBRRUFnS) DEWIITIOK OOKOLUDXn^ 

A W££K, two weeks passed. Hose was as 
silent as a tomb— VinflenaotrosgoneoirBy 
Ibr six months. All being thnaananged 

Sat the best in this best of possible worlds, 
wbat could the Signor Awocato do, but 
sink again on his soft couch of procras- 
tination, and lull liimself to sleep on it ? 

little thougkl our Pabius Cunctator 
that an enemy to his repose lay in wait 
£>r him at Ibdla. Yes, he was no sooner 
settled there comfortably for the ^vintier, 
than no less a personage than the Si^rnor 
Intendente waited on him, and asked 
point-blank for Miss ILose's hand. Had 
the Intendente asked him for his puise 
or his life, the good easy gentleman could 
not have been more startled. To say no 
to anybody cost him an effort at all 
times : d fortiori to pay r?o to the head 
authority of the province, :ind that at a 
muiule's notice, was a heix;uleau task 
indeed. He laahed himself up to it 
though : but in his fear of offending^ in 
his eagerness to soften the blow, he mn- 
dercd into a maze of explanations, got 
entangled by his own words, and made a 
nice mess of it. 

The amour propre of the Intendente 
being mightily wounded bj what he per- 



cdved to be nothing but a beating sloiit 
the bni^ he had the bed taste to inmt 

on knowing on what grounds a man of 
his rank and offi^inl 'standing was rejedcti 
The 8iLTir»T Awocato, at his wit"3 end, 
protested and reprotested that it was oa 
no grounds personal to the Sigacff In- 
tendente ; &v fiom it^ he felt all U» 
honour conferred on him by a piopoMl 
from so distinguished a person ; were it 
in his power, he would be only too bappy, 
but .... as it was, he rofrretted to say 
h© had nothing but gratetui Uiauks to 
oifer-^fcumstaaoes existed .... enlf 
incltnations-^yovmg ladies would havo 
^eir way nowadays ; he begged to be 
spared the necessity of being more ex- 
plicit. Upon this the regected suitor 
retired in no very pleased mood, and tlie 
Signor Awocato, after a sonorous oaf ! 
of relief; said to himself aload, ** Bather 
than be worried with more appMcafeionsof 
this sort, why, 1*11 marry them at once." 

Ifot long after 1). Xatalo called on tlic 
Signor Awocato on some parish busmesd. 
" By-the-bye," said the old priest, "I 
am glad to hear that we are soon to eii 
confetti, sugarplum^" (an idiom taatsr 
mount to saying " We ate soon to liave 
a wedding" ). 

"Wlio is to be marriedl" asked the 
Signor Awocato. 

" Ko \ifie pky iiii^ the Indian," retorted 
B. ITatale ; such discretion is iU-advited 
towards an old friend like me, when all 
KumeUi and Xbelk are in the secret 
Then you know that I always liked the 
boy, tiioii'^lit highly of him. Yon will 
have a good bargain in him for your son- 
in-law." 

The Signor ATVOcato's featmes fell- 
he Avas beginning to understand tli« 

allusion. 

" And mind," ended the priest, "it is 
old I). Natale who is to give the bleaa- 
ing — I'll never forgive you if I don't 

'*An BumelH and IbeUa are in tfas 
■eeret !" thought the Signor Awocatii 
"How can they knowl " 

Obviously enough, they knew from 
indiscretion of the fcJignor Awocato him- 
self. When, in the eagerness to gild thj 
pill for the Signor Intendente, he 
let m the ezpreaaion ''early iodini- 
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tions," it mi maeh the same as if he had 
said, in so many wwds, that Yinoenzo 
was to be hk danf^hter's husband. For 
to no other could those words apply, but 
to Vincenzo or young Del Palmetto, 
nitii both of whom Bom had, to a cer- 
tunage^ been brought upi. Now, it being 
notorious that the young lady had re- 
jected Del Palmetto, the " early inclina- 
tions" could only refer to Vincenzo. 
Undoubtedly, it was ungenerous in the 
btendente to take advantage of an im- 
goiided wofd, to aoimd the tnimpefc 
tbont Una match ; but the Litendente 
ms piqued, and pique is never ^i^Gncrous. 

Therf' yet remained a liop(», tliat it 
might all be a fancy generated by that 
weakened brain of D. 2^atale. The matter, 
tbough, was worth inquiiiDg into. If 
there waa any firandation for D. Natale'a 
•BMrtioD, Bamahy would ho sure to 
know ; but, tlion, to question Bamahy 
wa.s to create the evil, il' it did not exist 
^0, it would not do to apply to Bamahy. 
Giuseppe waa the man — ho could he 
toorted. And foiihwiihf the dairyman 
who brought the milk to the Signer 
Arrocato's town-house, and to market 
every day, was charged with a message 
summoning Giuseppe to Ihella. Giu- 
seppe came. The Signor Awocato 
ninoed the greateat anxiely to leam 
whether tiie kte froet had done any 
iijliiy in tlie nuraeiyof young mulberry- 
tre«s, and, being reassured on tliat point, 
liad many other items about which to ask 
&Qd to be enlightened. At last came 
the P.S 

''And how do you amiue youreelyea 

up there in this weather ? I hear there'a 
plenty of idle goeaip going on, eli T'— 
Giuseppe was not aware that there was 
anyparticular gossip going on in KumellL 

"I was told," went on the Signor 
Amcato^ " that a report had got abroad 
about my daughter being engaged to be 
iBanded. Haa it leaohed your cars 1 
The report mentioned by the Signer 
ATVoeato had reached Giuseppe's ears. 

" And pray, is it said to whom she is 
engaged 1" — The name of Signor Vin- 
oeoao had been mentioned. 

''Was such a nunour generaUy eur- 
Mkt)"— Fketty much ao. . 



"And in the to\vn alao % " — ^As to thai 

Giuseppe could not answer. 

"And is any particular time assigned 
for the wedding?" — ^The coming Mi- 
chaelmas was spoken of, said Giuseppe ; 
who did not deem fit to add that, ao- 
cording to another Teraion, the marriage 
waa to take place as soon as Signor Yin- 
cen20 had finished his studies. Giuseppe 
was a born diplomatist, and confined 
himself to the strictly indispensable. In, 
all likelihood he had never heard of the 
fiunona "jn» de iHe," but he acted up 
to it 

The Signor Awocato, when left alone, 
rubbed, and rubbed again, his j)artially 
bald pat^^ It was pretty eertiiii), that 
what waa tlie common talk oi iiumeiii 
could not but be the talk of Ihella. There 
was little risk, he perceiTed, in Bounding 
Bamaby. Bamahy was therefore anm* 
moned, and suT)jected to n cross-exami- 
nation. His evidence was the counter- 
part of Giuseppe's, with only this 
difference — that he was as positive and 
indflive inhia aaaertiona aa Giuaeppe had 
been cautious and guarded. Was such 
a rumour rife at Ihella) Blesa his 
heart ! nobody talked of anything else. 
The whole town applauded the Signor 
Padrone's choice. It would be a genoral 
disappointment if tiie wedding were 
delayed till Michaelmaa^ aa aome folka 
said. For his part^ Bamahy hoped and 
trusted that the moment Vincenzo had 
piissed his last examination, the mine 
would explode— the sooner the better. 
The dear young ones had been on tlie 
rack long enougK See how they were 
pining away. Aa for YincemOp he waa 
mere skin and bone .... 

" IIow do ym know? You haven't 
seen him for ii\<>rv than two months." 

Boinaby, ignoring the interruption, 
went on : " And the blessed Signorina ! 
Wliy, she is only the ahadowof her foimer* 
aelf : the bloom haa left her cheeks — no 
amiles on her lips . . . 

" What stntr are you tjilking 1 " cried 
the Signor Awocato. *' Hose is as fresh 
as a ... . rose, as plump as a quail, as 
many as a bird. . • 

«jbahel WeU, auppoaeabe isj but 
wait another six montha, and see then 
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what Bhe will have aknmk into. Fote- 
vamediforeannod : marry them at <m6e^ 
I a&y, or yoiill me it" 

The ol«l gentleman's licart misgnvc 
him, that no effort of liis coiiM long 
retard an event, upon the speedy con- 
summation of which public expectation 
and Bamaby were bent. Thia impres- 
aion^ lilvo most othet^ would have faded 
and di«Hi out in course of time, had not 
that terrible monitor, Bamaby, mounted 
guard, so to say, to cherish its exiRtence. 
Bamaby displayed, in this office, the in- 
genuity and implafiabilityof a Red Indian. 
Every action of bia, howevw triflii^ — Iiia 
veiy ailence — conveyed eiUier a warning 
or a reproach to his master. 

Presently, this latter's anxious incuba- 
tion entered a second phase, and one 
far more creditable to his feeling ^Vaa 
he justified, even though he.oomd do 00, 
in delaying the union of the yoimg 
eonple ao long i This new view of the 
question was mij^^^osted to him one day 
by Hone's unwonted paleness and some- 
what drooping appearance. Could it be 
the beginning of that shrinking into no> 
thing which Bamaby had prophesied! 
Boee was as brisk and cherry ( becked as 
ever on the morrow, and the fond father 
lauc^hed himself out of his fears ; which, 
howe\'er, did not prevent his relajtsiiig 
into them, and being overcome by a 
new qnahn the next day, aupposing he 
chanced to hia dMightor looking 
vacantly before her, lost in a deep 
reverie. Eosc, contrary to her habit, 
had become of late addicted to reverie, 
^siuety-iiino out of a hundred fathers in 
the same predicament would have ques- 
tioned their daughter, tried to ascertain 
tiie state of her feelings, and then de- 
termined upon some coarse of action j 
but so plain and obvious a nietliod im- 
plied a set purpose, nnd consequently an 
effort of will, to wiiicii his wavering and 
procrastinating nature could not bring 
itMli; 

If he had only some one to consult, 
by whose counsel he could feel it safe to 
abide ! But among all bis friends in 
Ibella, there Wiis not one to whose judg- 
ment he deferred. That moat confirmed 
of blunderersy Bamaby, he utterly dis- 



trusted ; Don Natale was past giving 
advice ; the ex-Intendenfee of IbeUams 
gone. 1%(U was a man you might trust 

wuth your eyes shut — a man who, hr 
pmdence, foresight, and decision, bad 
not his match. While thus bemoaning 
his isolation, the bright idea flashed 
through the irresolute gentleman'smiiidi 
that the friend he so much missed, wai 
not after all, either bodily or by letter, 
out of his reach. This friend wm at 
Genoa, and (ienoa was not at the end of 
the world. He would go, by Jove, and 
pay him a visit— that he would. 

This ambitious programme^ ddajedas 
usual from day to day, from week to 
week, dwintlled into the nioclcst one of a 
letter — the writing of wliicli wasdeferred, 
of course, to a more convenient hour, 
begun, left ollj taken up again, again dis- 
continued, and .... at last oonplsted. 
The answer came by return of post— we 
give it literdUy : — 

"Mr DEAR FniEvn, — Barnabv \s 
right : marry them at once. I am of 
opinion that iii all dubious cases you 
would do well to trust Bamaby's inatinet^ 
and act upon it — no beagle scents the 
hare more surely than he does what ia 
right to do. A girl of near twenty too 
young to be married ! Fiddlesticks ! 
If you can do it t)- day, don't wait till 
to-morrow. It wiU be best for all par- 
ties: for her, whose heart and mind will 
expand under the influence of a Istger 
mind and heart — for him, whose poweie 
in the bard struggle before him will be 
increased tenfold by love and hapi'iu<*ss 
— for vou, wliose old age will be the 
sooner gladdened by a cluster of lovely 
littie Boses, lisping out *Grand])a]>a.' I 
regret that a world of business prevents 
me from saying more. I have tried, as 
you see, to make up for quantity by 
quality — In great haste^ yours ever 
afioctionately, — — 

This letter was the wand which bnks 
the speE To read it, and grow as im- 
patient as he had been hitherto alothfiilto 
conclu'le this match was for the recipient 
one and tbo ^ame tbing. With the 
intuitive consciousness of liis weakii^ 
the Signor Avvocato lost no time m 
putting between hia new reaolte and As 
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poMible leeoRenoe of froth hedtatiMu, 
flio impassable golf of an aooompliahed 

&ck — that is, accomplidiAd as far as the 
case admitted. He lan in hot haste to 
his daughter, read her what he tliought fit 
of his friend's letter, and asked her point- 
Uank if she had any objeeltoik to being 
aiarried soon — aooner than he had onoe 
iatoided — next Jimei for instance. Hosey 
Tery naturally, was out of breath at such 
an uiicxpect<Hl question. Indeed, papa 
must remember that it was neither for 
him nor for her to fix a time : it was 
hm another quarter that any pressing 
00 that point ^ould come. 

" Humbug ! " cried papa ; "you well 
know that Vincenzo would not have 
wailed till now to press the point but 
out of obedience to me." 

"IcaimotharehimhQRied, "inaisted 
Ease. <* Oh piay, papa, don't put me in 
such a fiilse poeitionr' Poor Signor 
Awocato ! to meet oppo«;ition from the 
Tery quarter where he looked for sup|)ort. 
However, still under the influence of 
the Genoa letter, he held to his point. 
He would have the matiiagein Jane, on 
the First of June, or not at alL Kosc 
might trust her own father, that he 
would not do anything derogatory to her 
dignity — she must leave it all to him. 
Kose Was afraid to say more, ami the 
Signor Awwocato, following his own in- 
•pintion, wrote thna to Vinoenao 

* Mt dear VnrcBKXo,— -I have, in my 
tun, to ask for a Sanaiotia; as to your 
gnatiiig of Trhich, truth to say, I feel 
Tcry little uneasiness. For re.'usons of 
my own, which would be too long to give 
in writijig, and which shall be commu- 
nicated vwd voce, I have taken the Kberly 
of fixing npon the Iflist of next June to 
1)0 your wedding- day. By that ti me you 
will be a doctor in ntroque of a full fort- 
inght old. Just send a lino by return 
of post, to let me know whether you ap- 
prove and ratify the above arrangement ; 
ttd believe me, my deaieat godBon, in 
baste, bat veiy affectionately, 

"YouB Godfather." 

This letter dtdy eealed and addieoeod, 
Word was sent to Barnaby, through Boae^ 
to get (he chaise ready and then oome to 



hia maater. We have foigotten to aay 
that the family had just returned to the 
palace with the spring ; the fluctuations 
given in outline had taken up the whole 

of the winter. 

*' Here's a letter for you to take to the 
post inlbella,** said the Signor Awoeato ; 
**it niiiat go by to-day's post^ mind." 

" It shall," said Barnaby, taking the 
important desixitch. "IJy-the-bye," added 
he, scratching his head, " suppose 1 am 
a.sked, which I certainly shall be, about 
tlie time 

" Haven't you got yonr watch t ** in« 

terrupted the other, with a little chuckle. 

" It isn't that — I mean what time is 
this blessed match to be, about which 
ever}' body is UUking and speculating V 

**Ah ! the marriage. Well, if any- 
body asks, say the Fint of June." 

"Not difficult to aay,'* anawered 
Barnaby a little leaentAilly ; " but when 
the First of June oomea, and there is no 
match—" 

«'Ikit there will be." 

"There will noi" 

« Will you take a bet on Baniaby f " 

Barnaby almost ]iokcd his nose into 
his master's face, the better to scan its 
expression. "Are you in earnest, sir?" 

" I am," replied the master ; " the 
letter you have in your hand is to in- 
fonn Vinoenao of the predae day." 

Barnaby looked at the letter spell- 
bound, made for the door, rushed back, 
twirled round and round again as if 
bent on giving himself a vertigo ; and, 
having by these evolutions recovered 
'hoB loA power of artieolatbn, aaid at 
last^" Bravo ! yon are the worthy son 
of Signor Pietro, bless his soul !** 

"Thank God! for once I have suc- 
ceeded in giving thee satisfaction, old 
grumbler," said the Signor Awocato, 
good-humouredly ; <* we'll see how long 
it lasts. Now look sharp wiUi the 
letter." 

Barnaby looked sharp, and so did 
Vincenzo, who came early the next day, 
tlie bearer of his own answer. What 
was its tenor we needn't doubt : and as 
to the spirit in which it waa given and 
received, that waa clearly legO^le in the 
tnoea of deep yet happy emotion, im- 
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printed on the coantenaacee of godfather 

and godson, when, after being long 
closeted together, they sallied forth in 

quest of Kosc. The young laily, re- 
peatedly sent for by her fatlier, had not 
been to be found in doors nor out of 
dooi& 

"Wo will hunt her up, nnearth her, 
though," said the Signor Awocato in 
high glee, rolling his ponderous bulk 
down the stairs with all tlic alacrity of 
which he was capable. The chase waa 
ndther long nor difllcolt^ thanke to 
Samaby, who put them on the r^ht 
track by dumb show. Boee was in* 
sppfting the 3'oung mulberry- plant:? in 
the nursery -ground — an out-of-tli'' v.a}' 
place behind the garden — with the close 
attention of a person meditating a pur- 
chase. "Here is the runaway — come 
along," cried the old gentleman in his 
merriest tones ; and, putting Hose's hand 
into that of Vincenzo, he added, feel- 
ingly, "God bless you, niy dear children, 
as I bless you from my heart ! I know 
she will make thee happy, Yincenzo, 
and if then ever makeat her shed a 
tear . . . 

" Oh ! T should be a mons^ter if I ever 
did," protested Yincenzo, energetically. 

"Thank thee — thank thee for these 
blessed words ; iheii warmth does me 
good ! Adien." 

They stood &ce to face, hand in hand, 
alone : and there and then, for the first 
time, the long-sealed fountain of his 
love guhhed forth in passionate jets. 
He told her how his whole hfe had 
heen bat a continuous act of adoration : 
she the sun and joy and pride of the 
poor infant-peasant, when they strolled 
the park together — she the secret thought 
and the consolation of the adolescent's 
long years of bondage in the seminary — 
she the strength of the youth struggling 
hard for uniTersity honours I Ahl but 
for her image to prop him up^ but for 
her approval to deserve, how many times 
would he not have sunk under the trial ! 
She his all in all in the past^ in the 
present, in the future ! 

This he told her as they moved on, 
stall hand in hand, imder the blue ca^ 
nopy of heaven, amid the thoasand 



subdued voices of Nature awakeniDg im- 
der tiie breath of the early ^ring— this 

and much more, Avhich we need not 
repeat. Lovers arc terrible hands at 
idealizing. Had Rose been a saint de- 
scended from on high to lift him up — a 
common mortal — to share half of her 
celestial bliss, he could not have spoken 
and felt more highly of her, more hum- 
bly of himself. True love is always 
humble, and then his was saturated 
with gratitude : do what he would, could 
he ever pay off the habmoe of the im- 
mense debt he owed to fiither and 
daughter ? 

Sweet must be the odour of the in- 
cense burned at one's feet by the person 
one loves, for liosc to accept of Vincenzo's 
without protest. She did thougli, and 
looked on serenely calm and happy as 
he spoke, just as a saint might do in 
receiving homage at the luuids of a 
common mortal. 

" Poor is the lot," pursued Vincenzo, 
" which 1 can offer you, my lioso — so 
poor, indeed, to my wishes and to yonr 
deserb^ that I should scarcely dare to 
ask yon to share it, did not I feel so 
immensely rich in love, tenderness, and 
devotion — oli ! so rich, as feel Biue 
of making up to you for all its short- 
Gonungs. I know, for instance^ how 
painful will prove the separation f^'om 
your father, though oiJy for a time." 

"Oh ! painful beyond what I can ex- 
press," exclaimed IJoso ; *' but cannot it 
be averted 1 Is it absolutely neces&uy I ' 

"Absolutely, I grieve to say," an- 
swered Vineenzoi '*Tou know that 
when I get my degree, I am to entei^ 
as agreed upon with your father, on an 
official situation under Grovenjfuent ; and 
from that moment I shall Le n ' longer 
my own master, but entirely under the 
orders of the minister, my patron." 

"That Z underrtand very well," said 
Kose, "if you accept of a situation : but 
what necessity ia there for your seeking 
anyT 

♦* AVTiat necessity, love 1 But 1 must 
work ; every one most work, and male 
himself oseM in this world.'* 

" Papa does not work,*' objected Rose. 

" Yei^ papa does to a certain extenki 
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Uiough now uearing tbat age at wMdl 
man u e&tiiled to rest Papa sees to 
tiie maoagement of his eatatee^ givea 
kgal advice to those Avho ask it from 
him, and then his leisure hours hs' flc- 
Tote? to tho study of music — ^lie i& lar 
from idle, you see." 

"Well, I allow all that^ but could 
yoa not help papa, and find beddes 
flome naafiil ooenpation fin yooiaelf 
heiel" 

"To divide with your father the tasks 
to which he is quite equal alone, would 
be the same on my part as to accept of a 
fineeuie; The little I eonld do for him 
mNdd Ml abort indeed of my poweia of 
activity, and alao of my logitimate am.- 
WtioiL" 

"Ah ' ambition," said Bose^ "is the 
natnr;il eiu my of love." 

"i^ot iu luc — not in me," protested 
yincenio with waimih ; "my ambition 
ii part of my lore. I poeaeaa none of 
&ose advantages which men moat prixo^ 
neither Ijirtli nor fortune. T am a mere 
cypher, and I must myself give this cy- 
pher a value. The name you conde- 
scend to wear must be an honoured one, 
and I will , make it ao." 

"And if I am content with you as 
yoa are, and don*t caxe for anything 
•iseT 

"Bless you, sweet suul ! for *»aying .so!** 
cried the enraptured lover, kissing her 
liaad moat paadonately ; '* bat even your 
gontile wiahea cannot release me from 

the duty I owe to you, to your father, 
to iTTV^ielf, to the world. Would vou 
have it said of me, with any ap|>earaneo 
of reason, that 1 have sought a rich 
heiress in order to live in plenty and 
idlenMsr* 

''Oh ! who would ever be ao widced 
as to say so?" 

" How little you know of the world, 
K<tee dear ! Who would say so ? — the 
envious, the scandal-mongers, and their 
name ia legion. No, no, darling of my 
aonl ; let me do what I think right, and 
aid me to do it Bad as a separation ib, 
do not allow your imagination to picture 
it wor-'' th;in it is. Not for tlio world, 
Bot for my eternal happiiios!^, ^vould I 
urge upou yuii a sucrihce loo hard for 



you to bear. ^Viierever wc arc, you 
aee^ we ahall alwaya be within easy 
reach of BumellL Piedmont is bnt a 
imtshell, and coveied all over with rail- 
roads. Then, you know, T am to have 
regular leave of absenf^c ; and once a 
year, at least, we shall be able to come 
and stay some time with your father: 
he, on his nde^ will pay us occasional 
visltSy and take you back with Inm when- 
ever you chooae. What do yon aay» 
Eosel" 

The words were so sweetly spoken, 
that they sounded like a caress. He was 
seated by her rida in the Velvedeie^ 
both her hands in hi%' his black qroa 
jdunging into her violet ones. There 
was an ineffable charm in the p^nntlc 
earnestness of his tones and looks. 
"Ro.se felt conquered, if not persuaded. 
" If it cannot be helped, ' she said at 
laat» "why, then, it most be as you 
wiah." 

"Thank you — thank you ! " said Vin- 
ccnzo, sinking his lips into the plump 
rosy hands his own held willing pri- 
soners — then looking up again into her 
eyes, he added : " It is so sweet to ask 
so gradbns a giver, that I am greatly 
tempted to present anotlier petition." 

"And what may that bet" asked 
Kose. 

"Simply to humour a love -whun of 
mine. There exista a custom in Eng- 
land which I mach admire, and would 
fiedn adopt A newly-mairied oonple 
there, almost as soon as the ceremony is 
over, disappear from aU gaze profane, 
and st^irt away, alone, on what is termed 
their wedding-tour. Let us do the same. 
Let me enfold you in the cloud of my 
love^ and have yon all to myself Ibr a 
little whUe." 

"I would willingly say yes," aaid 
Rose ; " but perhaps pajm — " 

" Your father is already my confidant, 
and will not object if you do nuL.'* 

*'Well then, I do not; where ahall 
we got" 

" To Turin, first — then to Genoa, to 

look at the sea, if yo\i like." 

Oh yes, that vviil b© charming." 

" ITien to Florejice — * Firenze la 
bella I contuiued Yincenzo. 
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"Sliillve goto Bomer flaked Ro8ek 
**Soiiie ifl YBiyi yerj fu,** objected 

Vincenzo. 

Oil ! do let us > to Rome — I would 
rather go there than anywhere. I Jo 
so luug to kiss the PoiHj's foot, aud .go 
U|) the Scala Santa on my knees." 

''Bot^ indeed. Home is too far/' 
again observed Vincenzo, <'and then 
there's tho makna in the summer 
months." 

" Kover mind the malaria." 

**liut 1 must inmd it, dear. Only 
think) if you were to eatdi the fever—; 
the mere idea makes me shudder. Your 
&tiier would never forgive me, and with 
reason ; nor could I ever forgive myself. 
Rome is quite out of the question for 
tlie ]>resent. We nnist put oii our 
jouiiiey thither to some future winter.** 

''What a pity 1" exdaimed fiose. 

The conversation was hroqght to a 
close by a series of angry shouts from 
T*;inial)y, "vvho camo to summon them to 
dinner. Ikinial)y cried shame on them 
for keeping the Signer Padrone waiting : 
they knew the Signor Padrone was so 
particular as to his meals. Bamaby 
was too happy not to fret and* fume at 
something or somebody. 

Vincenzo started for Turin by the 
earliest train on the monow. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A HAFPT PAIR. 

I'o WARDS the middle of ^fay in tho 
year 1854, Vincenzo went through his 
last examination in dashing style — and 
scarcely a fortnight afterwards, that is, 
on the First of Junc^ he led his betrothed 
to the nltar. 

The marriage was celebmted ^ itli ill 
the pomp and circumstance of whu h a 
marriage admits. Turin sent no less 
than seven representatives to ihB oere* 
numy, among them Signor Onofrio; 
an<l all the big-wigs of Ibella, with the 
fcx > , :!on of the Signor Intendente, who 
pleaded iiulisposition, wore j)resent ; 
and so was Ilumelli m ma$9e^ of course. 
Vincenso could have well dispensed 
with nine-tenths of all this kbU and 



publicity — they jarred with his qaie^ 
and simple tastes. But the Signor 
Awocaio had est his heart on doing 
the thing grandly; and tlm ]|o?»o wns 
so pleased with all the ar^an^'•>^lt nt-, 
that the bridegroom could nut but be 
80 for her sake. Hose was splendid in 
natural beauty as in adomment--her 
toilette was daaUng^-connoiBseaiB nid 
it might have suited a princess. An 
ill-repressed murmur of admiration fol- 
lowed her steps, as, leaning on her 
father s arm, she walked up tho nave of 
the parish church to the high altai^ 
the point of attraction of all eyee* llie 
Signor Avvocato wore, for the first time^ 
iho Star of St .Maurice and T;mre in 
diamoudsi ordered expressly for the 
occasion. 

The service was read, and the bene- , 
diction given to the young couple tgr 
old Don Nalale^ who further attempted 

to deliver a little speech of congratula- 
tion — 'the third he had address<'d \n 
Vinceim> in public, the first dating 
twelve years back). But, as everybody 
expected, he broke down most pitiably 
at the second sentenoo— a ftilure which 
proved, after all, a suoceas, inssmachai 
the part of the congregation nearest to 
him, infected by his melting mood, 
burst into tears and sobs. Conspicuous 
among tlie chorus of weepers and sob- 
bers stood Bamaby — ^Bamaby, as black 
as a drop of ink in his new snit of 
sables, and white cravat ; Parnaby, 
whose naturally distorted featui^es had 
reached, under the pressure of emotion, 
the lean ideal of ugliness. Extremes 
meet, and, next to the bride, Barnaby 
was the great attraction of the ^» 
Impossible to look at him in his blsdt 
coat without laughing outright 

At one o'clock p.m. fifty^n^^ '"ir'sts 
sat down to table in tho large hail on 
tho ground lloor. Two bands of music, 
that of Sumelli and Ibella, were ia 
attendance outside^ and played during 
the repast. We say nothing of the 
fare — it consi.sted of ever}' delicacy tl):»t 
money can hnv, and culinary science 
inii)rove j and lus to wines, the celmr ot 
tho palace was celebrated throu^hoat 

theprorincow The dinner went throo^ 
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all the legitimaie stages of emcendiOt 
fsoxa the subdued buzz during the aoup 
to the simultaneouB ezpUwon of eveiy 

foioe at tilt] dessert. 

AVhon tlie entertainment lind rcnclied 
this climux, the health of tlio simsi hav- 
ing beea dzmik and le-dnmk, and 
drank again mine jUte, the brid^room 
vluBpered to the bride, and cautiously 
withdrew. Ro<?o, on tlio first convenient 
opportunity, foilowttl his example, and 
went, unobserved, to change her bridnl 
attire for a travelling dross ; she then 
joned Tincenao and OnoiiiOf who were 
vaitioig for her in a dark poesage leading 
to a door opening oat into the buck 
premise*!. At this door was stutioned a 
.^I'ling cart, which had served in the 
moriiiug to ]>ring from Ibella a load of 
elegantly ^elaborated edifices of pastry 
aad confectionaiy, fraita of all lund% 
and ices. It had an a>vning of thick 
striped canvas, and curtains of the same 
stutr closed it in all around, in order to 
jirotect the delicacies it contained from 
iiie heat of the bUii and the dust of the 

ttada, Into tbia Tehide Qnofiio handed 
B0B6, then VincenaOy and, carefblly eloa- 

ing the curtains, bid them good-bye. 

The driver led the horso by the bri- 
dle, and the cart jogged away unubacrved 
through the avenue, and down the 
lOAd to tho turning below Hose's bel- 
Tideie. Here waa waiting the Signor 
Ayvocato'a chariot and pair, with 
Giuseppe as coachman. Seizing a fa- 
vourable moment, Mb<Mi there was no 
t-'iie ill Bight, the newly-married couple 
alighted, and hurried into the carriage. 
They were both ao nervous and afraid 
of detection, that, bat for Gioseppe, 
they woold not have seen Earmiby 
waving a farewell to them from the 
belvedere, and weeping like a mermaid. 

The scheme of the cart was of Vin- 
ceuzo's own coucoctin|^ and he was not 
a little proad of it Had it been a 
qasition of elopement, he ooald not 
bare fenced it in with a thicker hedge 
of precaution and mystery. Nor had 
lie been a whit too careful, if wo take 
into consideration the amount of uppo- 
lition which a course so contrary to all 
pneadent conld not have iaUed to meet 



with f»m the bridal party, had it. tran- 
spiffed. Kose lent herself to Yuicenzo's 

whim with infinite complaisance and 
good humour. They reached the stxtion 
in full time for the lat<t train, and an 
hour l>efoh5 midnight were safely lodged 
at the Hotel de Londrea, at Turin, where 
the bride's luggage, thanks to Yineenao^s 
foretliought, had preceded them. 

Besides the natural eagerness, com- 
mon to every luver under the sun, to 
have his beloved all to himself, Vin- 
cenzo had another motive for wishing 
to remove Boss fiom small local influ- 
ences, and introduce her to a larger and 
broader current of ideas and feelinga 
than could be found at liumclli. Vin- 
cenzo had never shut his eyes to a fact, 
of which he had of late had ample con- 
firmation^ we mean the narrowness and 
Inkewanuneaa of Boae*a patriotism ; and 
to enlaige and warm it, to bring it 
nearer to the level of his own, he 
trusted, rather than to any definite 
teaching of lii^, to the action of those 
thousand mvstcrious imponderables, 
which pervade thb air of a large city, ^ 
and conatitute^ as it were, the atmo- * 
sphere of civilization. Kot that Vin- 
cenzo wanted to make his wife a iiolitical 
chai-actcr ; all that he wished wa-, tliat 
she should be capable of undcrstiuulijig 
and sympathizing with a political man. 
Until a communion of fteliiig on this 
cardinal point was established between 
them, he felt that he could not call her 
quite his o^m. The trip to Florence 
had been devised to forward this pur- 
pose, to the attainment of which he an- 
ticipated no difficulty. His estimate of 
Bom's docility and good aenae waa, aa 
we know, higL And what place was 
better calculated to open her mind and 
heart to the consciousness and pride of 
the Italian sentiment than Florence, the 
beautiful and gmtUe, the Athens of 
Italy, the mother of Dante and Michael 
An^o— Florence, the incarnation of 
Italian gsnins 1 

A better as«!orted or happier-looking 
pair seldom ^aaced the arcades of Via 
Po, or the allt^s of the public gardens ; 
he, a head taller than ahe^ fondly bend< 
ing towards her his pale face, full of 
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•distinction and serene fboagbt; she 
fondly lifting hers, all dimples, and 
lilies, and roses, up to his. Passers-by 
turned round to sU'n\ another peep of 
them ; Vincenzo's feilow-students raised 
their eyebrows, and murmoied as they 
lounged by, ''Lucky dog!" Bose was 
lost in admiration of all she saw ; the 
impression made on her by the long, 
wide, regular streets, the oiiornious 
squares, the mighty river, the atiiueuce 
oi people the splendid shops, was the 
more interesting to Tinoenxo^ as it was 
a reproduction of that be bad bimself 
received six years ago. 

They spent only a few days in Turin, 
but they were days well emj)loyed. 
Vincenzo played hia part of cicerone 
conscientioiisly — ^not a sight worth see- 
ing that he did not take her to see. 
Both Houses of Parliament, of course, 
were of ,the number. The Subalpine 
Parliament, in 18o4, was a miniature 
likeness of the Italian Parliament of 
1862. Almost all the States of Ita^, 
Borne and Naples not excepted, bad 
lepresentatives there; men who had, 
many of them, tasted tfie salt bread of 
exile, been buried alive in tlie tombs of 
the fc)])ielbeig oud the Stgrete of Naples — 
men who had suffered in various ways 
in the name and for the sake of Italy, 
who were glad and proud of having 
done 80, and were ready to do so again. 
Vincenzo pointed out some of these to 
Rose, and gave her a sketch of their 
lives. OnoMo, himself one of this 
noble band, introduced a few of these 
fellow-sufferers of his to the yonng 
^U]ile, who heard from them stories, 
mofU -^tly and unaffectedly told, of nar- 
row escapes, and hai-dships, and cruel- 
ties ; of double irons worn and dragged 
for years and years ; of heavy coupling 
•chains never removed night or day. 

The minister, Vincenzo's patron, paid 
the joun^,' bride a visits and after ^rtyirv.^ 
many things very pleasant for iin 1) 
bear, ended by giving her a smiling 
caution against any delusive hope she 
might harbour of having her husband 
all to herself for very long, ^ Iheie was 
another lady to whom Vincenzo also 
«wed allegiance^ and who would pat in 



her claim to it within three months. 
Signora Candia need not blush so ; she 
must be of a jealous disposition indeed, 
if she was jealous of "the couiitiy," for 
that was the lady, and no other, to 
whom he had allnded, and in wIiom 
service Yinoenso was pledged fion the 
first of September next 

Genoa was their next stage. The 
palaces and the orange-trees of "La 
Superba" did not find much favour with 
Hose. She missed the space and the 
qrmm^txy of lines which bad stnick 
her so much at Turin ; but the sea 
made up to her for all deficicncic?. 
They had rooms in one of the many 
hotels which overlook tlie port, and 
were never wearied of contemplating 
the' new and ever-changing spectaeb 
under their eyes. Hose declared she 
was in love witii the sea. Vincenzo, 
too, was in love with it, l)ut in a differ- 
ent way from hers. Tliere mingled 
with his admiration of its versiculouitd 
loveliness and nunestically serene repose 
a sense of poetical awe of its mysterioos 
immensity, and virtual uncontrollable 
force, when aroused to fury ; that fnry 
to which dykes and piers are like 
mounds of sand, and three-deckers cockle- 
shells. Whereas unimaginative Eoae Bsw 
it hemmed in by Ihe horizon, saw it 
beautifully smootii like a minor, as it 
just then was ; could not conceive it 
otherwise, and longed to feel herself 
rocked on its bosom. Why should they 
not go to Leghorn by steam, and thus 
escape the dust of the roads t Vin- 
oenso emptied his quiver of claasicsl 
arrows at niare in/dum, but to no pur- 
pose ; she laughed nt Horace and his 
triplex robiir with tlio ]>orfect assurance 
of one who knows nothing of the sea, 
and just as much of Latin. 

Vincenxo had obvious reasons for boC 
leaving Genoa without visiting a pa- 
triotic memento which forms, and jn?tly 
60, the pride of all Genoese, and that in 
I>articular of the |X)pulou8 and pipuUr 
quarter of Portoria, within whose pro* 
cincts it is by right situated. It con- 
sists of a slab of marble, conunemorative 
of the event that follows, and which 
occurred in 1746. It would take too 
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long to aay what conMatanation of cir- 
cnmstanoes had led to Genoa being aban- 
doned by her powerful allies, France and 
Spaiu, aud left to tlie teiuler mercies of 
Austriiu Suffice it to state tliat the 
territory of the republic, and its capiliil, 
were in the occupation of thirty thousand 
Austriiiu. A aqoad of these aoldien, 
towards doak on the 5th of December, 
1746, were dragging through Portoria a 
large mortar, when the pavement gave 
way under the weight, and the mortar 
bailed itself in the ground. Unable to 
nue it by their own efforts, the eaoort 
draiBiided the aaaiatance of the neigh- 
bouring tradespeople and of the occa- 
sional passers-Ly, hut to no purpose ; 
seeing which the corporal had recourse 
to the Austrifin arguineut, jjar txceUencCy 
the cane, llieroupon a lud of fourteen, 
in appientiee dyer, nicknamed Balilla, 
Lurkd a stono at the coipoial'a bead, 
which knocked him over. In the acufflo 
that ensued one soldier was killed and 
Mven badly wounded j the rest lied, to 
reiuni backed by several hundreds of 
Ihdr comrades, who had, however, to 
beat a precipitate letroatfiom the atcnieay 
tiles, articles of fhmitnie, boiling pitch 
and oil, thrown down u]X)n them from 
the roofs and windows. This was the 
prulo^'uc to ii licrce stru^f;le, whicli ex- 
tended over six days — iiorn the Jth to 
tbe loth of December — and which ended 
k the total rout and expulsion of the 
Austrians, with a loes of 1,000 slain and 
7.000 taken prisoners. If ever there 
was a popuhir victory, this was one, 
fought and won as it waa solely by the 
popular classes, iiho had not only a 
uunetoiU) well-diaciplined, weU-fbrtified 
army to cope with, but the ill-will of 
their own Government to neutralize, a 
coonter-governnient, head-quarter5?, leaJ- 
*r8,anns, coiiiinissariat, «^o. to improvise 
for themselves, and public order Lu uiain- 
tauL To cairy oat thia laat purpoae 
ffUlowa weie erected in the square of 
the Annnnsiata for the immediate ac- 
commodation of thieves caught in fla- 
granti. And well might Giovanni 
Carbone, a young man of twenty- two, 
and one of the braveat combatants of 
the aiz days — well mi^^t he aay to the 
Ha 41.— TOU TIL 



Doge and Senate, when consigning to 
them ^ reacued keys of tiie city, 
"Here are the keys which your most 

serene lordships yielded so easily to the 
enemy ; take care to guard them better 
in future, for we have redeemed them at 
the cobt of our blood." 

They went by aea after all^between 
the wiadom of Horace and the ponting 
of a cherry lip, what man ia loTC ever 
hesitated ] — and a delightful passage it 
was : not a breath of wind, sf arcdv a 
ripple on the water. Who :jo happy 
and proud as the &ir pi uplietess f Leg- 
horn, after Genoa, had but littie interest 
for our young tourists ; so they pushed 
on to Pisiu They took only a peep of 
the tine old city, however, so impatient 
was Vincen/o to reach Florence. Hose 
was rather attracted by Pisa, particukirly 
by the leaning tower ; but what most 
tickled her &ncy was a herd of camels 
which she saw in the environs, at the 
farm of San Kossorc. They haunted 
her j slie had never seen a camel before, 
except in a picture. 

But her first impression of Florence 
was one of disappointment^ owing pai tly 
to Vincenzo'a imprudence in raising her 
expectations too high, and still more, 
[)erhaps, to a chan^^'e of weather. Their 
arrival waa salut^^'d by a |)erfect down- 
pour of rain. Even the City of Flowers 
could not look otfaetwiae than dingy and 
diaconsolate under a heavy shower. It 
was short, as summer storms are ; and, 
only a few hours later, when the mar- 
ried lovers went out for a walk, the suji 
shone gloriously, the birds sung merrily 
in the groves of Boboli, a delicious fiesh- 
ness pervaded the air. This magic 
change, however, wholly failed to dissi- 
pate the first uniavourable impreaaioii 
received by Vincenzo's wife, liose was 
most tenacious of first inij)re.ssionf . 

Viucen^o proceeded methodically, as 
bis wont was — ^he devoted the first diays 
to a general survey of the town, so as to 
make himaelf familiar with iU configma. 
tion and rlistribution ; he then took an 
Artaria, the Italian Murray, and liegan 
his rounds. We shall not ioiiow iiim ; 
the task of cicerone does not belong to 
our department ; the description would 

B B 
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be tedious to thofle wlio kjunr- anything 

of Florence, and entirely useleiiB for 
those Avho do not. Wo vnM only Bay 
that which "will be no novelty to any- 
body, namely, that our young couple 
met at every step with memoxiee, names, 
and works, the mere mention of whieh 
thrlllB tlio hearts of five-and-twenly 
millions of Italians vrith pride and 
grateful reverence. Out of these nohle 
names, and memories, and works, was 
to be elicited the spark which was to 
waim Yinoenao's Galatea into a sew 
being. Yonng Gandia had chosen far 
head- quarters a quiet hotel not fikr ham 
the church of Santa Croce, and rare was 
the day when, either going to or return- 
ing from his sight-seeing expeditions, 
he did not enter the noble pile and 
seek for inapirationa at the tombs of 
Machiavelli, Galileo, Alfieri, Michael 
Angelo, and Dante. Vincenzo's system 
of tnition was simple and easy : he chose 
for ins theme the most striking event 
suggested by tlie sights of the day — as, 
for instance, Pier Capponi'a superb an- 
swer to Charles YIIL, Ferraocio*s death, 
the expulsion of the Dnke of Athens, 
or such like ; gave Rose a snnimary of 
it himself, and then in the evening read 
her an account of the circumaUmcc as 
told by Villani or Machiavelli Or, per- 
haps, taking his coe from a visit to the 
apartment of the Priori in Palazzo Vec- 
chio, or to the hill of San Miniato, he 
wonld impress on Eose, and illustrate 
by apt examples, tlie groat love of T)ant€ 
aud Michatd iingelo for their country. 
(Ev^body knows that Dante, pxevioua 
to hia exile, was one of the Priori of 
Florencoi and that the foitiees of San 
!Miniato was strengthened with new 
ramparts and bastions by Buonarroti 
himself in the year 1529). Oftcnor still 
Yincenzo contented himself with reading 
to her SQch passages of the ''Divina 
Commedia," Petrarca's political " Can- 
zoni," Allieri's tragedies, or Foscolo's 
" Sepokri," ns most forcibly embodied 
the sentimenUi he wished to instil into 
her. 

AU this Vineenio did gently, dis- 
creetly, by driblets^ be it imdeiatood. 
Of all things, he hated pedantiy ; he 



knew also how much Boss was equal to : 
and then he wsa in love — ^thiee infalUbls 

preservatives again.st becoming a hor^. 
Even had he any disposition to Imime 
one, he would have lacked the Ume^ so 
fiiU was the share they took ef the difSh 
siona and amusements Aat Fleraitt 
afforded. The cool hours of the even- 
ing saw them oftener taking ice^s at the 
Cascine or at Tioboli, at eome of the 
theatres, or at a coniKisaiiont, than 
studying the lih)tory of their country, or 
of its great men, at home. 

Bose listened to him and to bis lesd* 
ing often with pleasure, sometimes vith 
rejd interest, always with docility ar i 
an evident wish to humour him — neYer 
with an appeaimice of anything like a 
patriotic fibre vibrating within her. Fir 
from finding firalt with her fer tiui^ 
Yincenzo discovered plenty of leasoni . 
for her justification — hor want of tdnca- , 
tion, tlie narrow atmosphere in which , 
sli(> had lived, and so on — and he trusted 
for a change to the action of time. He 
felt grateftil to her for the goodwill she 
evinced, for her invariably charming 
temper, for the easy way with which 
she put up with many little disagre: 
ables inseparable from a 8tj\3' in an hot- ! 
— grateful for the spirit of order ^< 
showed. Eose, according to the expreat 
reqoest of her hnsbaad, was {nne- { 
bearer, cashier, accountant ; and it waf | 
a real pleasure to him to see the method, | 
the clearness, the neatness mth which I 
she kept her accounts. On another also, j 
and, in Vincenzo's eyes, capital point, \ 
she fully deserved, and he gave het^ eU 
praise : it was the simplicity of bcrit' 
tire. Boee, in spite of example, gave in 
to none of tlio <'ecentricities of fashion. 

Late on a sultry evening they were 
sitting on the terrace, which was on ihe . 
roof of the house. Florence, bathed in i 
the mellow light of the moon, had t 
melancholy charm of its own, which 
went to Vincenzo's heart, and brought 
unconscious tears to his eyes. And, as 
he looked at it, and evoked its memo- 
ries, his soul overtiowed with enthusiaflnf 
and he fell to indulging in a beaotifal 
viaioii of the fotoze^ wfich came forth 
clothed in worda of fire. He pjctmed : 
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an Italy indepondtnt, free, united — 
pictured the revival of ite genius, its 
tftB^ ito oomnerce, the ineroMed splen- 
dour of its hnndied cities. . . . 

'*ymk the Pop€ at its head," intet- 
nipted Rose, with a flash of enUiusiasm 
quitfi new in lier. Vincenzo looked at 
her, as if suddenly awakened, and knit 
bis brows ; but lliere was no tinge of 
imptttiMice or displeasnie in lua aaawer, 
" Why the Pope, dear 1 Italy wants at 
its head some one capable and viUing 
to draw the sword against its enemies ; 
and tlie Popo cannot. He refn^ed, yott 
know, to declare war to Austria." 

<<Yey' peiBieted Eoee^ *'did not 
Gioberti advocate the Pope's claims to 
be chief in Italy 1" 

"Tnio ; but he lived long enough to 
«ee hid error, and to recant it in his last 
work. If there is ever to be an Italy 
anited under one king, tlie £e-galanttumo 
is that king by right" 

** Oh I Victor EmTnannel 1" exclsiTned 
Rose; "how can a country ever prosper 
under a king who has no religion 1" 

"^UIow nu! to say, TJoso dear, that 
)'our speech is unchanUljle and . . . i*- 
eonsidetate. Hov do you know, and 
vhat has Victor Emmanuel done to 
justify your aas6rtion» that he has no 
lehgion?" 

"I)o you ask what ho has donel" 
was JiDse's warm rejoinder ; "have you 
forgotten that he has sanctioned the 
law against the priesta 

*( Lsw against the prleste ! " repeated 
Vincenxo, his eyes wide with amaze- 
ment You must have dreamed of one, 
a&f;u redly, my dear l\ose : there never 
ims been a law pastied againet the 
piisatB^ nor so mnoh as tbonght o£'* 

*' You aie nnfiur» Yinoenso ; yon know 
very well what I mean — the Law Sio- 
cardi — the law to commemorate the 
passing of whii^h a column was erected 
by public subscription." 

"Do you know," inquired Vincenzo, 
"the pioYisions of the law you allude 
tol'* Bose had, apparently, her rca-sons 
for evading the question, tor, instead of 
answering it, she said, " I know the 
clei^ n'i:!ird»'d if m a spoliatioiiy and 
r^entcd ii as au alixuut" 



" True ; hut that only proves that they 
were angry, not that they were right in 
fteir appreciation of ii The clergy 
were not^ could not he expected to H, 
impartial in their own cause." 

" Do you mean to say tliat F;uch men 
as Don Natale or Padre Terenziano could 
be influenced in what they said by 
mere partisanship )" 

"Most assuedly they could, and 
weie so, though, I have no doubt, in 
perfect good faith. It is ditficolt for 
the best of men to have a long-pos- 
seased privilege tjJcen jfrom them, and 
not feel their withers wrung. I myself 
you see, only an ez-seminarist, one 
who had shrunk from heing a priest, 
felt as a partisan in this very case.*' 
And lie went on to tell her of his in- 
stinctive repugnance to the bill, of his 
attendance in ParlifLmont to hear it dis- 
cussed, of the light that had gradually 
stolen upon him, and at last of his en- 
tire concurrence in the principle and 
dispositions of the law. 

That Rose was not convinced was 
clearly implied by the tone in which 
she said: "Well, that's your way of 
thhil^ig^'' 

"It ought to he yours also, if mine is 
right" 

"And if it is not?" retorted Pose. 

" If it is not," said Vincenzo, " con- 
vert me to yours. I ask for nothing 
better." 

« I have no pretensbns to couTerting 
you," said Bose^ drily. 

Excuse me for saying that in that 
you are wrong, I^oso. There can be 
but one legitimate Avay of thinking, as 
there is but one truth ; and, li you be- 
lieve me to he in enor, it must he your 
wish, as it is your duty, to put me 
right ; for how can wo be united in the 
spirit, as we are in the flesh, if you do 
notr' 

This appeal remained unanswered. 
Rofle became aU at once aware* tiiat it 
was late, and that she was tired, and 

left the terrace. For the first time 
since his marriage, Vincenzo went to 
bed with anything but a light hearty 
and he spent part of the night in up- 
braiding imnself witli having been 
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Larsh, — if not positively harsh, too 
stringent ; at tXi events, he might have 
couched his lemarke and arguments in 
gentler words. 

On the morrow, tlierr was a cloud on 
Eopo'-- hrow, tlio first that had over- 
«hado\vc(i tlio serenity of hor honey- 
moon. What lover worthy the name 
can see a cloud on the beloved features 
and not do his best to conjure it awayl 
This Vincenzo did, and successfully, by 
redoubling all tho.^o littlo tondcrnefsos 
and endearments, which say so point- 



edly in their mute Language, *' All tLii 
I care for is to be at peace with jou." 
A dangerous waj of mending litdfl 
splits in the present, at the expense of 
large ones in tho futnro. Tlie r^^con- 
ciliation, in fact, rented upon a niisoon- 
ception. Vincenzo had been making 
amends for a real or supposed want of 
farm in his strictures of the night be- 
fi>re^ whereas Boss had accepted his 
atonement as a zecantation of their 
9ubttance» 

To be contmued. 
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That sesrwatei* difi'ers materially &om 
spring- water or iain*water, on account of 
the number and quantity of various salts 

and o!-t;unic substances that it contains, 
is well known. It ha.s often bf^rn askod, 
Why do we lind so much salt in the 
water of the sea? It might also be 
inquired why we find so much salt in* 
the blood : if dried blood be calcined, 
the ash ft leaves contains more than half 
its weight of sea-salt Instead of re- 
plying to imy Bucli randoin queries, 
let us ]irfK » ed to ItriiiL,' forward facts 
which will answer for themselves. 

At the present day we are a^uainted, 
more or less, with sixty-two chemical 
elements, or simple substances which 
oannot Ix.^ decomposed ; and of IIil'.so 
nivty-two I kiuents exactly one-half, or 
thirty-uin^ have been met with in sea- 
water. They may be enumerated as 
follows h^rogm; atote in 

ammonia; carbon in carl)onic acid; chlo- 
rine, bromine, iodine in fuci; JJnorine in 
combination with calcium ; i^ufphnr m 
sulphuric ucid , phosphoriLf us jdiosphoric 
acid; silicium as silica; boron as boracic 
acid, discovered both in sea-water and 
sea- weeds ; tUver in poeUlopora alcicor- 
«M ; co}>per, very frequent in animals 
and plants of the sea; lead, wry fre- 
qu' Tii in marine organisms; zinc, prin- 
cipally in sea-plants ; cobalt and nickel 
an sea-plants ; iron, manganese, alumi- 



nium^ magnesiumf calcium, strontium 
hariimt the latter two as solphstet in 
fucoTd plants ; M^mm, and ptntamim^ 

These twenty-seven elements were «• 
certained by Dr. iM^ndihammer to b? 
present in .sea- water ; the pre.<^enrp 
the other four — viz. Ulhium, Cfrmm, 
rubidium, and arsenic — has been sbovn 
by other chemists. 

Of these substance.^ only a few occur 
in such quantity that their determi- 
nation lias nny notablo influence on 
the quantitative anal)'si8 of sea- water- 
namely, chlorine, sulphuric add, in^- 
nesia, Hme^ potasli, and soda. Min^ 
seem to be dissolred by means of car- 
bonic acid, and are found in the residue 
left when ppi-water i.s evaporated swi 
the salts re ditisolved by water. 

The saline matter of the sea ocouR 
in pretty nearly the same proportion it 
whatever latitude the sample exsmined 
be taken, provided it be taken from the 
open ocean : it amounts to nearly 3 ' p«f 
cent, or in 100 lbs. of sea-water o], lbs. 
of saline matter, |)rini'ii>ally comin<.'ii 
salt. But the mean quantity of fSSm 
matter in the different sess Tariei is 
proximity to the coaste d or with special 
meteorological conditions. Thus, in 
North Sea, IIk- Tuean quantity of «>^liJ 
matter is ])er cent ; in the Kat- 

tegat and Sound, 1-51 ; in the Baltic, 
0-48, or about a half per cent ; ia ^ 
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UediteiniMaii, 3-75 ; in tiie Blaek Sea, 

158; and in the Cambean S<*a, 3 61. 
Id the equatorial regions there is a high 
percenta^^r of salino matter, on account 
of t]ie large (lu.intity iif water ovapo- 
riini tliiily by the heat of the muu; 
thw, the mean quantity of salts at the 
equator is 3*62, wlulst in the Pokr Sea 
it is only 3*35. 

The more salt tlic water rnnfains the 
ueaser it is, and conso([iu:'iitlv a .sonie- 
vht larger percentage of saline matter 
IB fennd at great depths ; and, where 
this isiuyt the case, it pfoves the exist* 
ence of a sonioe of fresh water, or of a 
fobmarinr rnrrent. 

A pond of fresh watfT oxiste in the 
Gulf of X^ia, off the southern coast 
d Cuba : at about three miles fmm the 
coasi ihe fresh water gurgles up in the 
open sea as if from a spring. This is 
pp kbly well known to navigators who 
frequent these regions, for more llian 
f-nce, when a ship lias passed witiioiiL 
toachiug at Cuba, the crew have re- 
lieved their supply of fresh water at 
ttia wonderful fountain in the briny 
ocean. Something similar has been ob- 
served near Goa, on tbo wostem coast of 
Ifldia, and in the M • < I i t ' rranean, not 
&r distant from Marseilles, wliere fresh 
later lises out of the strata at tiM 
Inttom of the sea, bvi does not msh 
<9tothe suzfnce. 

Interior sciu*, such as the Baltic, the 
Black Sea, Baikal Uke, c-irc. contain 
Quich less saline matter than the ocean, 
« be seen, for the two former, in 
tbs figures giyen above. The Mediter- 
^ean is an exception to this role* lor 
art only do the hot winds from Africa 
tsm.>e rapid evaporation from its surface, 
but it receives constantly, by tlie straits 
<rf Gibraltar, new supplies of salt-water, 
i^hich replaces that lost by evaporation, 
lloreover, when this sea is compared 
*ith the Baltic, we find a double current 

the entrance of the Baltic as well as 
^ the straits of ( ;il)raltar ; but it is the 
ttnder current that runs out ot, and the 
ndaoe current that fims into, the Medi- 
terranean, whereas the under cnnent of 
^e Baltic is the entering one. 

^ reason why many interior seas 



contain less saline matter than the 

ocean is palpable. Those seas, or in- 
land kkes, have enussaries^ or streams 
which flow from them, depriving tlicm 
nf salt-water, whilst the water lost in 
this way is replaced by rains or by iresh- 
water springs from tibe mountains. It 
is, therefore, evident that these inland 
seas must go on losing salts, until they 
arrive at the state of ordinary fresh 
lake-water. And such is, indeed, the 
case, as we have numerous examples to 
show. Bat what becomes of the plants 
and animals bom and bred in the salt- 
water ? — we find them flourishing in the 
now fif sli-water lakes ! This is what 
has happened to Baikal Lake, sittmted 
in the southern district of Siberia : the 
powerful stream Angara has gradually 
carried away its salt^ and this vast area 
of water has become fresh. But its 
animals and plants remain as before : 
w(! find shoals of herrings, which are 
caught and palted like those of the 
European seas, and form an important 
branch of commerce there. There we 
have also seals exactly similar to those 
of the Scandinavian and Greenland seas 
— and which M. Babinet wishes to see 
hrovight over and reared in the Bois de 
Boidogne — sponges and ooraU of very 
good quality, and several other marine 
organisms, flourishing in tihe fresh water. 
Again, too miles to the east of Baikal, 
we find seals in the small, now fresh- 
water lake of Oron, which is only a 
few miles in circumference. The change 
from salt water to fresh water has been 
so gradual, that these marine animals 
do not appear to have suffered by it. 

But we have now to examine also the 
reverse of this proposition. Hero we 
see marine plants and animals alive and 
prospering, whilst the salt decreases 
gradually until the water becomes fresh,, 
the phenomenon being caused by the 
streams or outlets which flow from the 
lalios. But in other inland seas the 
reverse ot this occurs; as, for instance, 
Lake Asphaltites, which receives the 
waters of the Jordan, and several other 
streamy but which has no outlet; the 
sxeess of water being carried off so 
rapidly by evaporaiiony that the lake 
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never oyerflowVy and fhe wits aeciUBu- 
tote eolistanily. Here the quantity of 
salt accumulated is already so great 
(upwards of 20 per cent, or 20 IKs. 
in every 100 lbs. of water), that not 
only is iJie dmsity (1-24) of tbe mtat 
greater than that of any other — ea^ 
perha|>s, the Great Salt Lake in the 
Mormon district — but no plant or ani- 
mn\ can live in or near it ; hence it is 
sometimes known as the Dead Sea. It 
IB peculiarly situated, being completely 
eepamted ftm, tliongb eo near to, tw 
Mediterranean, by a high chain of 
mountains. Its surface lies one tliou- 
satKl tlirce hundrpd and twelve feet 
below that of the Muditerranean ; and 
it i&f therefore, by far the deepest known 
fiwnze on the earth's eitrfiuMk 

In tbe other hemisphere va hwva a 
j^arallel enample, in the Gieat Salt Laka 
of Upper California. This lake, like 
Asphaltites, has no outlet, but receives 
the water of a considerable river, rising 
in the Kocky Mountains, on its northern 
side, and two or moie small streams 
from the south. Hence the water has 
become so salt, that no animal or plant 
can live in it ; ^ it in also remarkable 
for its gre^it transparency. It contains 
27 per cent, of salt ; that is, 27 lbs. of 
sab for eveiy 100 Iha of water* 

The GaspiBii Sea, one of tho gieolesi 
enigmas of physical geography, instead 
of an emissary like the Ajjgara river, 
which flows from Baikal Lake, receives 
the waters of the Volga, the Ural, the 
Terek, the , Kur, the Aras, &c. ; and, 
thon^ it has no apparent outlet^ its 
waters are Uss salt than the ocean. 
This proves that there must exist a 
subterranean outlet. The waters of the 
Caspian arc very .shallow along the 
coas^ even to the distance of several 
miles from the ^orsy wheie the depth 
is scarcely twelve feet. But towards the 
centre it varies from 120 feet to 300 feet, 
and in the middle no soimding could 
be taken Avith a line 2,800 feet Ion*?. 
From the uniformity of the soundings 

' It would bo intereating to n.^cortain 
Mrhether certain infusoria, or inferior oi^ar, 
yA&xHx inliAUfe mineral •prings, do not •zist 
ll«ra. 



within certain breadths, and tiiflir lome* 

what sudden increase, tbe bed of the 
Caspian appeaiB io descend by terraces. 
And, though it appears evident that 
there exists no communication between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, heense 
tbe level of tlte latter is S3^ Cost below 
that of the former, it should be rcmem* 
bered that this depression Ls by n<i 
means constant — sometimes increa.^ing, 
sometimes diminishing, fluctuating pe- 
riodically and irregularly — ^so that tluie 
may in reality sziBt a sabtemaBtt 
channel of eonanuni cation ; besides, it 
has been asserted that barrels left float- 
ing on the Caspian wore aflen^';tfds 
seen on the lilaek Sea, It is, however, 
q^uite possible that the Caspian com- 
mniitcatsa with the aeli«« volowo Be- 
maraiid, which liea at a oompaiativelf 
short distance to the south-wast of ii 

The nauseous taatc of sea-water is 
derived from the vaiidu^^ s-ilts it boltk 
in solution; but tins li<^uid oontaiiu 
also myriads of animalcules and micro- 
scopie vegetiible otgaaiama Pattbug 
aside the organic matter, an analyds 
of sea-water taken in the German Ocean 
ba'= rriven for 100 lbs. of water — chlo- 
ride of sodium (culinary salt), 2 lbs. ; 
chloride of moguesium, 0*51, with iracas 
of bfomide of magneaiom ; sulphate cf 
soda, 0-46 ; chknda of oaldum, 
with traces of iodide of potasanim, ahe^ 
&c.— total, 3-76 lbs. 

The specitic gravity of sea-wat<jr varies 
of course with the projiortion of •■vilU 
and tho degree of heat it receives from 
the SOB, or by tiie intenniztine of m- 
rents of various temperatures ; but in oar 
own latitudes it Ls about 1 -028 ; tliat is, 
a given volume of pure distilled water 
weighing 1,U00 giiiiua, the same volume 
of sea-water weighs 1,028 grains. 

Many useful substances are daily ex- 
tracted from the sea for the uss of ntf* 
among which we may mention paw 
water for the use of shipfl^ sal^ iodio^ 
bromine, (^-e. 

Many attempts have been made U) 
purify sea-water in order to render it 
potable, not only for supplying ships, 
but for the use of maritime Vamiia and 
villages, where pump-water is oftea 
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Inackiah, and whera the uiliabitantB are 
flnqnently obligud to liave leeoune to 

rain-water. Kow, when sea-water is 

jabmitted to congelation, it abandons 
its salt almost coniplett'ly — a fact which 

appears tu Lave been discovered many 
jrean ago by Chflfvalier Lorgoa, who 
ftnnd tibat a mixtme of thno pavto of 
pomided ice and two parts of comiuon 
salt produced a cold of about 4" Ix^low 
tiie mo of Fahrenheit tliernionieter, 
aod that such a mixture caused sea- 
iito to freew npidly* A mixture of 
nam chemical salto in proper propor* 
tions prodooes a eimilar degree of eold. 
Ltoly the cold produced by the evapo- 
ratiou of ethrr bas been proposed for 
ike same purpose. The purification is 
complete ii' the ice thus formed be melted 
iiiidfiann «gpin. In the Polar rogionn 
ilio ke fanned 6om salt-water la more 
or less opaque, except it be in very small 
piews, when it transmits light of a bhieish 
green shade. When melted it produces 
nnetimes perfectly fresh water, and at 
iitiiir times water slightly brackuh. The 
fresh-water loe reeolting from rain or 
melted snow, as seen floating in the 
Arctic seas^ is distinguished from the 
salt-water ice by its black appearance, 
especially when in snudJ pieces, and by 
ito tnmqpaiency when xemoTed ixom. tbe 
viler into the air. Ifa transparency is 
so great, w hen compaied with sea-ice^ 
^it Ih. Scoresby used to amuse hia 
aOors by cutting large lenses out of this 
fresh-water ice and using them as burn- 
%ghaBe8 to light tiie men*B pipes. 
Bioir astonishment was incieased by ob- 
serving that the ice did not melt, while 
the sohir rays emerging from it were so 
Wt that the hand could not be kept 
fflore than a second or two at the focus. 

Dr. Lind, of Portsmouth, was the first 
^ pvify sea-water by simple distillation : 
^ was about the year 1740, aiter 
iQany imsuccesafid attempts had been 
made %?ith other means. Several ex- 
perimenters afterwards devised apparatus 
1>J which tlm distillation might be car- 
^ on economically, and the distilled 
viter might be made to dissolve its pro- 
["^r quantity of atm^pheric air, without 
vhich it is extromely insipid. Of the 



yarioQs appai-atus, that inTsnted a ftw 
years ago by Dr. Noimanby appeals to 

have been g^rally adopted. An ordi- 
nary-si 7<'d apparatus furnishes about 
two pints of fresh aerated water |)er 
mmute, and 1 lb. of coals wiii yield about 
10 lbs. of diinking water. I ones made 
an attempt to pmijysearwater by the aid 
of an eieelrio current, destined to decom- 
pose and extract the salts, the ^vnter 
being afterwards hlter* d ttiiuugh ciuu*- 
coal. By this meauii carbonate of soda 
might be proemed at the same time. 

Of all the piodaete which the ocean 
' furnishes to supply the wants of man, 
culinary salt (chloride of aodium) is, per- 
haps, the most important. Neither 
plants nor aniiuals can exist if they be 
entirely deprived of salt, and the pre* 
senoe of a eonsideiible amoont of this 
subetaiK o as an essential constituent of 
tbe blood I have already aDuded to. 
In ohnost every countr}' tliore exist 
more or less extensive mnuH of salt, 
identical with that extracted irom iksa- 
water. In Enrope, the meet ceilel»ated 
mines of rock-salt are those which ex- 
tend from Wifilkska and Bochnia, near 
Cracow, away into Moldavia : they were 
discovered in the middle of the thn U cnth 
century, in the reign of Bolealas Y., 
Xingof Pohmd, and have proved a somoe 
of inexhaustible treasure eror sinee that 
period. Six httodred millions of tons of 
salt have been extracted from these 
mines since they began to be worked. 
In the south of France the water of the • 
sea is conducted into quadrangular space* 
caUed **marau taltuUt,'* where it is sub- 
mitted to evaporation, and the impure 
salt thus obtidned sdJs at about Hi, 
per 100 lbs. 

VTc have seen above that sea-water 
abandons its salt whilst freezing : this 
phenomenon is tamed to account at 
Beigen, above 190 miles W.N.W. of 
Christiania in Norway, and about the 
same latitude as the Shetland Isles. 
Taking advantage of the severe climate, 
they cause the sea-water to freeze, and, 
remoYing the ice^ eraponte the salt 
liquid which remains. 

In former times all the carbonate of 
fiy ^y. used in the arts f^n«i manufoctuxea 
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was olitnined from tlie aaliep of aeapweeds 

and plants of the sea-shore. For some 
years, liowcver, this iisofiil product has 
been almost exclusively obtained from 
sea-salt^ for which purpose the latter 
is heated with 8iil]^liiiric acid, which 
converts it into sulphate of soda and 
hydiochloric acid. The sulphate of soda 
is partly sold to tho glass manufartiirers, 
but tli<' greater portion is convert ( d into 
carbonate of soda, by heating it with 
coal and lime ; whilst the hydrochloric 
acid is partly sold as such, and the 
rest converte«l into bloiushing powder, 
Scv. This scries of operations constitutes 
a most important branch of chemical 
manufacture in the present day. 

When we consider the physiological 
importance of salt, both for plants and 
animals, its various nses, and tba start- 
ing-point it <x>nstitutes for innumerable 
chemical mrmufacturcs, we cannot help 
remarking' that tlic lieavy taxation im- 
posed upon this article by the French 
Govemmont is one of the greatest poli- 
tioal blunders erer made. 

The water of the evaporating spaces 
where sea-salt is obtained is often ob- 
served to be col(Mired yellowish, or 
oft<»ner still of a bri^,dit red colour. The 
same red colouration is remarked in 
loek-salt obtained from mines 6r dis- 
tant from the tea. This red colouring 
matter has hwti attentively investigated 
bv p»"'Vernl oiniTitmt mtnr.nlists. It is 
found U) be owin^' to the jircsence of a 
vast number of microscopic ]>laut8, be- 
longing to the genus Protoooecus, The 
water of the sea is frequently seen 
coloured for miles and miles by the 
same minute beings. Whilst Protococcus 
nitnlis covers here and there the enow 
on the Alj)S, and other high moun- 
tains, with a layer of brick- red organic 
matter, so Protocoeew aUantieut colours 
the water of the Atlantic Ocean, form- 
ing red bands or zones upon the surface, 
which extend sometimes for several 
miles. These little beings are seen 
tinder the microscope as liosts of trans- 
parent spherical cells, containing a few 
led nudel On the'watois of l£e Bed 
Sea, another species of alga, TridUtde$- 
WMum erpihrdettnif belonging to the group 



OsctUariaty is found sometimes in pro- 
digious quantities ; this is also a micro- 
pcopic pi (tit, and of .•*ueli a magnificent 
blood-colour that thero can be little 
doubt that Uerodotus gave tlie name of 
*<Bed Sea" to the Arabian Gulf from tbii 
circumstance. After a certain tune tkcie 
alga) completely loose their red ooknar, 
and become green, so that the pbenom^ 
non is intermittent. 

At the period when carbonate of soda 
was extracted entirely from the ashes of 
sea-plants, a very interesting disooreqr 
was made, namely, that oi iodine. Tbii 
happened in 1811. It was the custom 
to send the impure carbonate of .^oii ta 
refiners, who purified it for the druggist^ 
and converted it into other salts, ^fow, 
there lived in Paris a refiner naaisd 
Courtois, who, ailer extracting as wm^ 
carbonate of soda as he could by crys- 
tallizing liis solutions, thought that there 
might still exist in the mother-liquors, 
from which the crystals were deposited, 
a certain quantity of carbonate of soda, 
which might be oonverted into snlphtte 
of soda by the addition of sulphuric acid 
Sulphuric acid was accordingly added to 
the liquid, and heat applied — the o\^n- 
tion taking i)lace in a retort ; when 
Courtois soon perceived a magnifiMnt 
Tiolet-coloured vapour arise and fill tht 
retort) precipiteting itaelf upon the glass 
in the form of bright metAlic scal^ of 
a dark colour. This curious discovery 
was not made known till two years 
later, when the chemist Clement brought 
it before the Academy of Sciences. Sir 
H. Davy, who was then in Psiis, snd 
Gay-Lussac, member of the Aeademyy 
invcstig!it<>d the nature of the new enb- 
stance, and found it to be a simple hody 
or element which they called icdine. 
And a most useful and interesting sttb* 
stance it has proved, not only in ^ 
laboratoiy, but in medicine and pholi»> 
giaphy. 

In a similar way tbe element hro- 
mine wa.", some years lat<T. discovered 
in sea- water by M. Balard. This gentle- 
man, thinking, probably, that he would 
obtain a certain quantity of iodine by 
passing a current of chlorine gss (which 
has the property of disphu^ iodine 
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from its combiBations ) through sea- 
water, or lather through the mother- 
liquor from which the eea-Ralt had been 
deposited by evaporation, displaced the 

element ])romine at the same time. 
Bromine, Kke mercurv, ii^ a liquid cle- 
ment at the ordinary tomperalure ot 
the atmoflphere ; it is a dark reddish- 
brown, faighly-corrosiTe, -volatile liquid, 
eztnmely interesting in a chemical point 
of -view. It is oft^n used by photogra- 
phers and in in • li in^. 

Another curious cheuiiail substance is 
connected lidth the histor}' of the sea. 
It is numnite. This prodtxct^ which 
coDstituleK the essential |mrt of manna, 
is a kind of sugar found in tbo sap of 
ash-tTces, and f^ecrettnl in hc\t weather 
by the taninrix and other shnibs. 

I»ow, luoDuite has been observed upon 
eertun large sea-weeds {/uci)^ especially 
upon Laminaria tae^arinay which owes 
its specific name "Baccbarina" to the 
fact that mannito is often observed upon 
this plant. I boliovo Dr. Stenhoiise was 
the lirst to draw attention to this sub- 
ject Almost all the lai^er kinds of 
sea-weed sie capable, in oerfesin drcixm- 
stances, of prodacing numnite. It was 
believed that these marine algse pro- 
duced this Pweet priTiripln in the 5«ame 
manner tliat the sugar-cane produces 
sugar, that is, under the inHuence of the 
vital functions ; but I have ehown,^ a 
few years ago^ that the formation of 
mannite does not occur during the life 
of the plant, and that it is only after 
the {dant is dead and exposed to the air 
that mannite begins to form upon its 
surface, where it soon shows itself in 
fluerofi(0])ic crystalline needles, which 
are soluble in alcohoL It appears to be 
formed at the expense of the peculiar 
mucilage which envelops thci?e ftlg«e 
during life, and protects them from the 
dissolving intluence of the sea. 

Various means have been resorted to 
for piotoeting ships from the conosiTe 
setioii of sea-water, and especially from 
th n5?e burrowing ■v\-orm<?, Teredo, or the 
(iestnictivo mollusc, Fhola*. (K'c. In 
former times luinium, or red l<"id, was 

* Compt^s-rmias de CAcad. dcs Scienut, 
Iteia. 166<r. 
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employed as a paint, but was soon proved 
to be inefficacious ; in fact, nothing but 
metal itself will resist the action of these 
sofk^ gelatinous animals. Then came the 
question — what metal ? Iron would not 
answer, as it cxydates in sea-water with 
the greatest rapidity, and fonus a layer 
of msti which cements together plants, 
stones^ shells, J^c., causing these sub- 
stances to adhere to the keel and impede 
the progress of the ship. Zinc offers the 
same disadvantages, thouf^h to a loss ex- 
tent ; a layer ot oxide forms upon the 
metal and protects it completely £rom any 
further rusting, which is not the esse 
with iron. Therefore, zinc is sometimes 
used to sheathe men^ant ships, but un- 
fortunately it gives a firm hold to shells 
and sea-weeds, which cannot be detached 
without much trouble. Sheet copper is 
generally employed in the navy, and 
this metal vras found, in spite of its high 
price, to answer better tb^ either iron 
or zinc ; but of late yeai^ a species of 
brass, containing" f np|ii r, tin, zinc, lead, 
and iron, and known as ydlow mi't<tl, 
has been almost exclusively employed ou 
merchant ships, snd is now beginning to 
be adopted by the navy iu place of pure 
copper. This feUau metal appears to 
answer the pnr|>Ase very well, and 
found to be tiie most economical metal 
that can be enjployed. It oxydates 
much less rapidly than iron or sine, and 
does not give hold to shells and sea- 
weeds for any length of time. 

It was in analyzing: this i/eUotr metal 
that the presence silver was discovered 
in the sea. Sheathing, which, before it 
was placed upon the ships, showed only 
the minutest trace of silver, and some- 
times none at all, was found, when it 
had made a three or four years' voyage, 
to contain a notable amount of that 
metal. Now, silver exists in nature, 
here and there, as clUoride of silver; 
and this compound, though insoluble in 
-water, dissolves perfectly in a solution 
of salt, so that the pr^ence of silver in 
the water of the ocean is easily T^counted 
for. Delicate analysis shows its presence 
even in polypes {rocUiojfora) and other 
marine organisms. 

In proximi^ to active volcanoes the 
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water of fhe sea is apt to beoome add ; 
tlie acidity Leing due to considerable 
quantities of sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids dissolved in the water. This is 
the case, for instance, in the bay of Vul- 
cauo, at Santoriuo. If or some time past 
the wateEB of this little Imj have been 
spokea of sa having the property of 
cleaning the metallic sheathing of vessels. 
Ships sheatliofl with copper or yellow 
metal will do well to avoid remaining 
any length of time in such quarters, 
though tiifi mere passage of l£ie ships 
through the acid woold perhaps be latow 
beneficial than otherwise. However, 
since the year 1821, the bay of Vulcano 
has been almost abandoned by ships. A 
year or two ago the Solon, a French 
screw packet-boat stationed in the Le- 
yant, hsd ordsn to ranain some hoois 
in the bay of Vulcana Its iron keel, 
mted with many layeis of red lead, had 
collected an endless number of shells, 
sea-weeds, zoophytes, A;c. by which its 
course had been notably impeded. But 
alter a short delay at Ssntonno, these 
appendix were detached with esse Iqr 
the aid of a brush, and about one knot 
an hoar was jnunediately gsined in 
speed. 

Volumes might be written upon the 
chemical changes which occur in the 
fonnation of new rooks^ sedimentsiy 
stmts, and by the action of sea-water 
upon the various coasts. Sir Charles 
Lyell, Bcudaiit, and Bischoflf have do- 
voted much time to that subject. It 
will be eatiily understood that a liquid 
like sesrwatcff, carrying in solution 00 
many difforant ingredients, is capable of 
developing an endless variety of diemical 
reactions. Let us turn, for example, to 
the action of sea-water upon cast iron, 
which 1 liave been lately investigating, 
and which is vei'y diilereut ixoiu the 
acticm of fresh water. Csst iron, as is 
well known, contains carbon, silicium, 
and phosphorus. Now, under the in- 
fluence of sea-water it oxydiscs or rusts, 
and at the same time tlie phosphorus is 
oxydiscd to phosphoric acii which, 
uniting with the iron, f<«ms the beauti- 
fbl blue phosphate of iron, known in 
mineralogy as Yivianite. The silioitun 



is also ozydised, end fonns a gieen sili* 
cate of iron, whilst the caibon. is mostly 

precipitated as gra])hite or plumbago. A 
great quantity of rust, or hydrated oxide 
of iion, is formed, which cementd tirmlj 
together stones, shells, wood, metals, ike 

By meana the oubonie add it eoa- 
tains^ the water of the ocean possesses 
the powear of corroding chalk-diiB and 
dissolving the carbonate of lime which 
they afterwards deposit in some other 
quarter as tuflaceous or argiUaceuus 
limastona. Sneh is tho todc of modem 
formation whidi doTelops itself upsn 
certain coasts of the new and old conti- 
nents, and which I have found forming 
on the coast of Flanders at the expense 
of the chaik-cliffs of Great Britain and 
Trance, and of which I have elsewhere 
given an analysis.^ X find also that «s^ 
bonate of lime deposited in this mauMC 
from the sea has the property of oemsol> 
ing together a little more than double its 
own wei^'ht of extraneous matter, such 
as sand and clay, which shows us how 
argiUaoeooa linnwitninfiB or cslosisoas 
sandstones are Ihimsd in aatorSb 

The corals, madrepota, and mollusca 
withdraw from the swi the carl)onate of 
lime of which their polypidoni?' and 
shells are principally formed. Aiy ana- 
lyses of Madrepora muricata of the In- 
dian OoeaD» and of the CMttiM eM^ « 
common cockle of our coasts, show that 
the polypidom of the former auJ the 
shells of the latter contain up wank of 
90 per cent of carbonate of lime. Other 
chemists have shown Uiat the sea con- 
tains leas lime where oond-reob abound. 

Thus, the mulrtpora of the numenMi 
coral-reefs finrma exeelleut lime whsn 
burnt, and is employed for that purpose 
in many trojjical islands, a\ hfie the lime 
tJius produced is used fur building. 

One of the mi>st curious, and, ss it 
happens, most useful of marine fona- 
tions, is, probably, the new rock Som- 
brerite, which I have r^ntly analysed.* 
This rock, which consists principa llv of 
phosphate of lime and phosphate of 

1 Com/>f(A-r<:ndu* de fAeod, du 9at»M. 
Pai-is T^.-i7 Hn.nSCO. 

• Journal oj the Chemical Society- 
1862. 
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alnmina, forms the greater portion of 
nme aaiall islande in the Antilliw, espe^ 
dallf Uttft of Sombrero, whence I gave 

it its name. It is very valuable for pre- 
paring j)hosphoru8 for Incifer-matcbcs, 
and for agricultural purposes as a source 
of pLo6plialc of lime. 

Hflrine algae, sea-weede of all aorti» 
are rich in nitfogen, and have been em- 
ployed for many years as manure, I 
believe advantageouf^ly ; hut not only 
do they evolve a very noxious odour 
whilst undergoing putrefaction, but it is 
impmnble that they can now compete 
with the artificial aannree lyrodnced in 
sQch quantitiflB at the present day; 
and it appears to me that it Mrould be 
pfeferable in every respect to bum these 
fuoi, and collect their ashes to procure 
iodine, as is practised on an extensive 
mkby tiiemann&etiimiaof kdp. In 
the hands of Dr. StenhouMv eeapweeda 
hm given a peculiar product called 
fmfurol or fuensol, a volatile, oOy sub- 
Btwjce obtained by acting ujMDn the sea- 
weed by sulphuric acid and distilling.^ 

Ihe sand of fhe aea-coast is invariably 
and intimately mixed with tlie tUbm of 
iliells and a certain amount of oiganio 
nutter, besides which it is constantly 
imbibed with the alkaline salts and other 
ingredients dissolved in the sea- water, 
80 that it contaiiLj all the elements of 
fertihty. The vind zaieeo H into mall 
hiilocki called sand-hills, oxIiaMi, which 
present the same chemical oompoation 
as the sand of the coast. 

Two circumstances, however, concur 
to prevent these sand-hills being as fer- 
tils as they may become if we succeed 
in coonteiacting the influence of both. 
The first is the extreme mobility of the 
'•md, which causes the hillocks to be 
('•uslaiitly shifting, and to progress 
ever)' yt'ur a certain (listari'^o in the 
^iiection of the predonmiunt wind. 
^ Other ciieometance is the rapidity 
with which the lain-water filters through 
^ aand, leaving the hillockc in a con- 

^ Thid furfurul is eaaily tranafonned iuto 
Miother compound, /«r/«riii«, which has the 
properties of qiuniiK- : aii<l nitrate of furfuriuo 
j« »ctu4Uy employed in medicine ij combat 
'etMateteat fever. 



Btant atite of dessication, at least ai the 
0ar&o& In endeavonring to fertilise 

the sand-hills, these two influences must 
be combated. The former is got rid of 
by planting Elymus arenarius, Amindn 
armana,sx\\^\ other similar grasses, whicli 
prosper in the sand, and wliose enormous 
roots (or rhisomes) ramify and penetrate 
the sand in every direction, holding it 
firmly together. The shrub Hippophace 
rhnmno'idfs is also extremely useful in 
tli's rt'spect. These plants not only 
comeut the sand together, as it were, 
but, by their decay, ^inush the hillocks 
with a certain amoont of mould, so thai 
in a ftw years their fertiUtgr is insured. 
The second influence is combated also, 
to a certain extent, by tho nir^ariF' just 
alluded to, and more cliijctiKillY, win re 
it is practicable, by un admixture ui clay. 
The ocnstenthomidity mid purity of fhe 
maritime air, and the vmmth of the sun 
on the slopee protected from the wittd» 
constitute an admirable climate f<)r any 
kind of Yegetation, but more esi>ccialiy 
for annnala The brightness of the 
flowers, and the abundance of essential 
or ftagiant oils xemavked in tho nattre 
plants of these truly favoured disbiefes^ 
indicate clearly that very little trouble 
is required to render one slope of the 
dunes eminentlv fertile. Although the 
maritime climate is not favourable to 
trees, the Pinm mcarkimm flourishes on 
certain coasts^ sspeoially in the Landes 
of Gascoay. 

In some regions of the globe wc find 
the ordinary siliceous sand of the coast 
covered with a layer of bright, black, 
metallic-looking sand. This is the case 
on some of the coasts of the Isle Bour- 
bon, Mauritius, Australia, Kew Zealand, 
^a. Specinii'ns of this black sand have, 
within the last few years, been for- 
warded to mc for analy-^is from the Isle 
Bourbon, from ^iauriLius, and from 
difforeni parts of Western Anstndia. 
The essential portion of this sand is the 
black mill end called {serine^ not uncom- 
mon in llasaltic districts, whiih is com- 
posed of oxide of titanium and oxide of 
iron. According to my experiments, the 
sand is oHMible cf furnishing about 59 
per cent, of the mnst splendid quality 
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of iim But innimierabU graiiu of 
topaz, ziicon, ruby, sapphire, and other 

precioiis stones, together with magnetic 
oxide of iron (loadstone), and poniotimc?!, 
jilso, grains of oxide of tin nnd i^old, are 
found mixed with this black saud. »Somo 
of the larger specimens of these blade 
districts find their into the jewellers' 
hands. In like manner the Baltic Sea 
throws. a mJ^T upon the roasts of Pnisfin, 
and bifioiifn is seen floating upon the 
waters of the inland Asiatic seas. 

I have now a few words to say upon 
the air of the sea. I do not allude to 
that portion of air which is dissolved by 
sea-water, and is expelled by boiling 
the latter, though I fhoiilil, pf*r1io]'s, 
nicntidii tliat of the two gases, oxygen 
and nitrogen (or azote), which constitute 
the atmosphere, oxygen is more than 
twice as soluble in water as nitrogen, 
and, therefore, the sea dissolves more of 
the former than of the latter. So that 
the air expelled from sea-water, when it 
is made to boil, contains a mixture of 
nitrogen and oxygen, which is rather 
diffeient &om that which constitutes 
atmosphoic air. This excess of oxygen 
in sca-water goep to supply the wants 
of marine organisms, and eontrihutes 
its part in the corrosion oi the sheatliing 
of ships. 

But let ua consider fbr a moment the 
air that lies on the sur&ce of the sea 
and coasts, and which enters the lungs 

of invalids at the sea-side. All the 
numerous chemical researches of the 
present day show us that the air of the 
sea, except it be taken in close prox- 
bsdtj to the water, has precisely the 
same composition as that of the interior 
of continents. And yet medical men 
arc constantly sendiiir,^ their patients to 
the sea-side for cManr/e of air. Xow it 
is true that, whei-ever air is uiialyscd, 
either at the aui&ce of the earth, on 
the summits of high mountains, at tiie 
poles or at the equator, on the coast or 
in the interior, it constantly contains 
four vohmics (say pinti?) of nitrogen and 
on© volume of oxygen. Whatever cli- 
mate we inhabit, such i& the compo- 
sitbn of atmospheric air. But air 
invariably contains minute quantities 
of carbonic acid, generally about two 



Yolumes on 10,000 Tolumea of air*, it 
'also contains traces >f volatile oigsnie 

matter, dust, &c., and is more or less 
tiamp according to the locality : and, 
though the fundamental pro jior lions of 
oxygen and nitrogen jemain the same 
everywhere, these other elements which 
enter into its oomposilion as mere traces 
vary in proportion, and exercise such a 
marked influence upon our or<rnni«m, in 
spite of their extremely small propor- 
tion, in a given volume of air, that we 
can only explain it by reflecting that 
their action is constant in a ghrao 
locality, and consequently that their 
deleterious eflfects increase with the time 
we remain in that locality. It has been 
proved by Dr. Verhaeghe, of Oatend, 
that the carbonic acid and organic 
matter axe less abundant in the air of 
the sea than in that of the interioi; and, 
therefore, that the air of the sea is the 
purer of the two. But that is not all*; 
there is another and very important 
consideration. The air on the moun- 
tains is, in some instances, even purer 
than that of the sea t 

but it does not pro- 
duce that exhilarating sensation which 

a person who has once breathed the air 
of the coast rarely or ever forgets. The 
reason of this lies lu the density of the 
air at the level of the sea, in. comparison 
with its density on the mountain hei^te. 
fiveiyone knows that* eoBUrit parilm^ 
the barometer stands higher at the level 
of the sea than in any other locality ; 
eonsoquentl}^ that a pint of air weighs 
a little more at the sea side tliau a pint 
of air at the mountain-top. But^ as onr 
lungs have the same capacity wherever 
we happen to l)e, it is evident that at 
the sea-side we breathe, in a ^nveu time, 
a greater weifjht of oxygen gas than any- 
where else ; and it is to this -.rreater 
weight of oxygen introduced into the 
lungs at each inspiration, that we owe 
the exhilarating or stimulatixig action 
bj which the air of the sea is pre- 
eminently characterised. Instead of 
carrying dust, the sea-breeze wafts sa- 
line particles through the air, which 
adhere to the plants, animali^ and rocks 
of the coast This accounts for the salt 
taste experienced by those who walk 
witli their iiice towards the wind 
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Verlia(^lie found that, wiitn 4-ir> gallons 
of 86a-air wen passed through a sola- * 
tion of mtoifte of sQvor, a pieeipitate of 
chloride of silver, weighing fiix graiiu^ 

w.is profluced ; this corresponds to 2*4 
gi-nin^ of coinnion %i\t watted about by 
every 445 gallons of air. 

It i3 to these saline particles, con- 
aistisg of all the Tarious minenl m- 
gndients dissolved in the sea, and to 
minute quantities of hydrochloric acid, 
iodhio, and organic mfitters, se)>ar»tf'd 
from the water by the mechanical action 
of the winds, by the vital luuctious of 
sw'iraedfl, rooUtiBca» &c., tnd erolved 
decaying fhci, that the air of the 
sea derives its peculiar odour. Some 
have attributed to tins odour in the air 
the rareness of consumption on the 
sea-coast ; and the eminent surgeon 
Laennec had so much confidence in the 
efifecte of these saline pariades on the 
constitution, that, when he cfinld not 
send his patients t<i the sea-side, ho pro- 
cured for them, at considerable expense, 
masses of aea-wecd, Which ho placed 
in thoir bedrooms, in order to form 
srtifidaUy, as he thought, a marine 
atmosphere* 

The peculiar and characteristic odour 
of the ??on to which I allude here at 
tracted the attention of the ancients, 
Quintus Curtius Rufus, in his history 
of the reign of Alexander the Great^ 
says that the pilots of Alexander, when 
on land, recognised the sea hy its odonr 
— "ap^oscere se auram maris" — that is 
\o say, that they were made aware that 
they were apjtroacliing the ocean hy the 
pecuhar smell waftod through th« atmo- 
sphenL Whilst exploring the tertiary 
formations of Brnxelles^ I discovered 
tiiat the antediluvian seas possessed the 
sam(; characteristic odour as the sea of 
the ]ire.-4cnt day. 1 found that the fossil 
teredos fi-cshly taken from the sandy 
Strata, and scratched with a knife or 
broken with a hammer, emit this same 
odour of the sea. Bat the stnta in 
^hich these fossils lie is known to geo- 
h'ji^tB as the Middle Eocene ; they have 
therefore retained their odour for thou* 
sands of centuries ! 

Of the phosphoresoence^ or emission 
of light by the sea, I haye treated ftt 



length elsewhere ; * and will only state 
here that this heantiful phenomenon is 
owed to myriads of minnte beings, which 
emit light like the common glow-worm. 
The animalcule whicli illuminates the 
waves of the North Sea is Nocfihica mi- 
liarU^ a minute rhizopod, about the size 
of a pin's point The curious mer-de-lait 
— luminous patches extending for many 
miles in the warmer seas — is caused by 
Pyrotoma atlantxcOy and various species 
of SoJpm^ which swim adhering together 
by tliousandf. In the T>altic, the Adri- 
atic, and even our own seas, numerous 
lif^t-emitting In/tuoria, yemdt, Me- 
dtuaSf &C. have been Ibund and de- 
scribed. 

The abundance of ni'^rine animalcules, 
and the animal matter yielded by their 
rapid decomp(^ition, and by that of sea- 
weeds, which vary in size from the mi- 
croscopic J^tfciw ferniffiriea to the gigaa* 
tic MacroeyttU of many hundred feet, 
make sea- water a nutritive fluid fw 
many larger animals ; and it doubtless 
contains several well-defined organic 8ul>- 
stances, similar to those wo fiind in 
springs, though no one has yet endea- 
voured to extract them. 

It is a curious fiict, discovered by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and whieh attracted the 
attention of Sir H. Davy, that in the 
neighbourhood of sand-ban kb and slioals, 
where the water is shallow, the tempera- 
ture of the sea is much cooler than. in. 
the adjacent deep water. This circum- 
stance often causes mists to lie over the 
shoals, and defines sharply tlieir ex- 
tent. Accordinj^' to Davy, this cooling 
of the water near the sand-banks occurs 
thuH : the heat lost by nocturnal ndift* 
tion causes the colder (and consequently 
heavier) water tO descend in the day- 
time, but where sand banks exist this 
descent of the cooled water is impeded, 
and the cold water remains near the 
8ar£ftoe. By means of this knowledge 
Ehmklin may be said to have converted 
the thermometer into a sounding linei 

T have now terminated this very in- 
complete sketch of what has ]»een done 
concerning the chemistry of the sea. 

• Phosphori'Scfn?!' : or, the Emission of 
Light by MiueraU, i'kut8, and Animftlff. In 
8vow London. 1808. 
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MucIl lemains yet to lie done ; and we 
have before ub an admiiftble example, 

in the researches undertaken with so 
much persev^M-nnrc for the hist twenty 
years, to bring the phenomena of the 
sea within the douiam o£ physii^ai laws. 
The peniaal of liontenant Mamy'B in- 
tevestiiig Tdnme on the phjraical geo> 
gnphy of the sea, and Sir WilHam 
Snow TTarris's admirable treatise on 
mmfnelmHj together with General Sa- 
hine's indefatigable labours on the same 
subject, proves to us that> whilst study- 
ing the wions eiineiit% winds, tempo- 
lakuresy and deptiia of the difieront aeas^ 
we cuinot bestow too much attention 
0T1 the magndic needle^ if we wish for 
equally imporUint and practical results. 
In conclusion, I wish to allude to a 
heautiflil lotatum we ofaaerve in con- 
nexion with ^e water of the sea. Tons 
of water aie mpoiated daily from the 
surface of the ocean. The water that 
rises in tliia way pure ; it constitutes 
clouds ; the clouds give birth to rain, 
which, filtering through the eaith, foruui 
aonrces, streama, and rivaia. Theee Tiyera 
on their passage to the sea dissolve every 
soluble ingredient they meet with, and 
carry it to the ocean ; moreover, the sea 
itself corrodes the various coasts and 
dissolves saline matter daily. Thus the 
ocean is^ in the ease of ihoae inland seas 
alluded to befim^ as reeewing salts by 
rivers which flow^to them, and hare no 
outlet. But we have seen that sucli lakes 
finisli by l)ecoming so salt that no plants 
or animals can exist in them ; whereas 
the sea shows the same 3J per cent of 



salta ever since it fint began to be 
analysed. In the present paper I 
have partly hinted at the cause of this, 

and I will now complete the idea. 
The saline matter of the ocean is re- 
(quired by the plants and animals that 
inhabit it. We have seen that^ in iha 
neighbonrbodd of Madir^pora ree&» the 
sea contains leas lime, because .tlisn 
animals constantly subtract lime from 
the water. So otlier animals and plants 
subtract silica, potisli, soda, sulphuric 
acid, &c. lu the ashes of Luminaria 
Bae^armOf of which I have already 
spoken, the earbonaies predominate ; in 
those of Fucus vencidomig, and F. terratMt, 
the mlpli<it(-s are in excess. It is curi- 
ous to note also that the salts of putath 
exist in small proportion in sea- water, 
whilst aodapflslts afo abtindant» and, 
nevertheless* that in certain which 
live in the sea wo find sometimes mm 
pota-sh than .soda. This is the case, for 
instance, with Ijiminaria mccharina. In 
other sea-weeds and plants which gr iw 
on the shore, the i^uanlity of sod^ pre- 
dondnatoe, aiidiipon this &ct was baied 
the old method of obtaining carl)onat« 
of soda. Bat in many sea-weeds when 
thf'v «;'rr>w nenr the shore, we find from 
5 to 15 per cent, of potash. Beside? salt 
that is daily extracted from the sea by 
these plants and animals, the sea ra- 
ceives evexy year ao enonnona amoont 
d pore distilled water in the shape of 
rain ; and these two causes united ex- 
plain why tbr totil amount of saline 
matter of the ocean remaimj con&taatly 
the same. 



THE BOUEiJE. 

Underkeath the growing grass, 
T'''iuh'rneath the living flowers, 
iJeeper than the soimd of showers : 
There we shall not count the hours 

By the shadows as tiiey pass. 

Youth and health will be but vain, 

Courage reckoned o( no worth : 

Hieie a Texy little girth 

Can hold roond what once the earth 
jSeemed too narrow to conl nn 

CuiusxiNA G. EoaaiTTi. 
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CHAPTEE Vni. AND LAST. 

Hhrb begiiifl tLe never- to-be- too-much- 
ttadied account of the one nine-hondred- 
atiil*]UB6ty'iiinth part of the wonderM 
things which Tom 8aw» on hu jonrney 
to the Other End Of Xowhnrp ; whicli 
all f;ood little children arc requoated to 
read, that, if ever they get to the Other 
End 01' Nowhere, as they may very pro- 
Itbly do, they may not bust oat Ungh- 
bigf or try to run a^vay, or do any other 
silly vulgar thing which may offend 
Mrs, Bedonebyasyoudid. 

Now, as poon as Tom bad hit Ppaco- 
pool, he came to the white iap oi liiu 
greet M-mother, ten thousand liithoma 
deep 3 where she makea world-pap all day 
long, for the stoam-giants to knead, and 
tiie fire-f^^innt" t<> hake, till it has risen 
and bar 1 ued into mountain-loaves and 
ialaud-cakcs. 

And there Tom was veiy near being 
kneaded up in the world-pep, and tnznea 
into a fossil water-baby; which would 
liave o^^tonislicd the Oeologirji! Society 
of New Zealand some hundreds of 
thousands of years hence. 

For, as he walked along in the silence 
of thd aea-twilight> on the soft white 
ooean floor, he waa aware of a hiaaing^ 
and a roaririp, and a thumping, and a 
pumj>ing, as of all the steam- eugiiies in 
the world at once. And, wlien he came 
near, water grew boiling hot ; not 
tiiaiihat hurt him in the leeat: bat it 
alao greiw aa fool aa groel; and every 
moment he stumbled over dead shells, 
and titdi, and sharks, and seals, and 
whales, which had been killed Iry the 
hot water. 

And at last he oame to the great aea- 
aemnt hinaaeUvlying dead at the bottom ; 
aa ho was too thick to acramhle 



over, Tom had to walk round him throo 
quarters of a mile and more, which put 
him out of his path sadly ; and, when 
he had got round, he came to the place 
called Stop. And there he atopped, and 
just in timek 

For he was on the edge of a vast 
hole in the bottom of the sea, up whir-h 
was rushing and roaring clear steam 
enough to work all the engines in the 
world at onoe; ao dear, indeed, that 
it was quite light at moments ; and Tom 
could see almost np to the top of the 
water aT»o\ e. and down below into the 
pit for nobixly knows how far. 

But, as soon as he bent his head over 
the edge, lie got taeh a rap on the nose 
from pebbles, that he jumped back 
again; for the steam, as it nished up, 
rasped away the sidea of the hole, and 
hurled it up into the sea in a sliower of 
mud, and gravel, and ashes; and then 
it apuead all around, and sank again, 
and eoveied in the dead fish ao 
that, before Tom had stood there five 
minutes, he Avas buried in silt np to his 
ancles, and began to l)e afraid that he 
should have been buried alive. 

And perhaps he would have been, but 
that> while be waa thinkings the whole 
piece of ground on whidi he atOod waa 
torn off, and blown upwards, and away 
flew Tom, a mUe np through the sea, 
woiidering what was coming next. 

At last he stopped — bump • and 
found himaelf tight in the legs of the 
most wonderful bogy whidi he had ever 



It had T don't know how^ many 
wings, as big as the sails of a windmill, 
and spread out in a ring like them ; and 
with them it hovered over the steam 
which rushed up, as a ball hovers -over 
the top of a fountain. And for every wing 
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above it had a lag below, with a ckw 

like a comb at the tip, and a nostril 
at the root ; and in the middle it liiiJ 
no stomach and one eye ; and as for its 
mouth, t}iut ail on one side, as the 
madreporiforni tubercle in a sea-egg is. 
Wei], it was a very stiange beast; but 
no stranger than some dozens which you 
ma}' aee. 

" W))at do you want here," it cried 
quite peevishly, "getting in my way?" 
and it tried to di-op Tom ; but he held 
on tight to its daws, thinking himself 
safer whete he wa& 

So Tom told him who he was, and 
what his orrand was. And the tiling 
winked its one eye, and sneered : 

" I am too old to be taken in in that 
way. You are come after gold — I know 
yon are.'* 

<<Goldl Whatiagold)" Andieslly 
Tom did not know ; but the snspicioiu 

old bogy would not believe him. 

But aft^r a while Turn began to under- 
stand a little* For, as the vapours came 
up out of the hole, the b<^ smelt them 
-with his nostrils^ and combed them and 
sorted them with his combs ; and then, 
when they steamed up through tliem 
against his wings, they were changed 
into aho wet's and streams oi metal. Jb rom 
one wing full gold-dust, and from another 
silTsr, and from another copper, and from 
anotiier tin, and from another lead, and 
SO on, and sank into the soft mud, into 
veins and crackB, nnd hardened there. 
"Wliereby it comes to pass that the rocks 
aru full of metdL 

But, all of a sudden, somebody shut 
off the steam below, and the hole wss 
left empty in an instant : and then down 
ruslied the water into the hole, in such 
a whirlpool that the bogy spun round 
and round as fast as a tee-totum. liut 
that was all in his day's work, like a fair 
&11 with the hounds ; so all ho did was 
to say to Tom — 

" Kow is your time, youngster, to got 
down, if you are in earnest, which I 
don't believe." 

"You'll soon see," said Tom ; ami uway 
he went^ as bold as Baion Munchaosen, 
and shot down the nidiing eatanet Ii)Le 
a salmon at Ballisodara 



ft 

And, when he got to the bottom, ha 
swam till he was washed on shoie nfe 

upon the Other End of Nowhere ; andhe 
found it, to liis surprise (as most folks 
do), much more like this End of Some- 
where than he had been in the habit of 
. expecting. 

And first ho went through Waste- 
paper-land, where all the stupid books 
lie in heaps, up hill and down dale, like 
leaves in a winter wo<xl ; and there be 
saw people digging and grubbing among 
them, to make wozse bo(d» out of liid 
ones, snd thwmliwg chaff to save the 
dust of it ; and a very good teade they 
drove thereby, especially among cliildren. 

Then he went by the sea of slops, to 
the mountain of messes, and ihi terri- 
tory of tuck ; where the ground was veiy 
stieky, snd fall of deep enieks and hol«i^ 
choked with wind-fallen fruit, and green 
gooseberries, and sloes, and crabs, and 
whimberries, and hips and haws, and 
all the nasty things which little chilflrpn 
will eat if they can gel Lhcm. liut the 
fiuiies hide them out of the way in tbst 
country aa &st as they can, and veiy 
hard work they have, and of very httb 
use it if?. For, as faat ha they hide away 
the old trash, foolish and wicked people 
make fresh trash, full of lime, and poi- 
sonous paints, and actually go and steal 
leoeipts out of old Madame Scienoe'sbig 
book to invent poisons for little children, 
and sell them at wakes and fairs, and 
tuck-shopa Very well. Let them go 
on. Dr. Letheby and i>r. llassiill can- 
not catch them, though they are setting 
tiajps them all day long. Bat tbe 
Xlsiry with the biioh-iod will catch tbam 
all in time, and make them Ix^in at ons 
comer of their shops, and eat their way 
out at the other : by which tinie tiiey 
will have got such stomach-aches as will 
cure them of poisoning little children. 

Kezt he saw sll tlm little people in 
the world, writing all the little books in 
the world, about all the other httle 
people in the world ; ]>robably because 
they had no preat people to >vrite about: 
and the names of the books were 
''Squeelqr," and the "Pomphghter," ami 
the ''irarvow Jfancfw Wodd," 
''Hills of the Chattenrach," snd the 
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"GhUdran'sTwaddeday." Andallihenrt 

of the little people in the world read the 
books, and thought thtMii.sclvus each as 
good as the President ; and perhaps they 
were right, for every one knows his own 
busiiie.ss best. But Tom thought he 
would Booner have a jolly good &iiy 
talfl^ about Jack the Giant-killer or 
Beauty and the Beast, which taught 
him something that he didn't know 
already. 

And next he came to the centre of 
Cnation (the hub, they eaU it there), 
which lies in latitude 42.21 eoath, and 
longitude 108.5C east. 

And there he found all the wise people 
instnicting mankind in the science of 
spirit-rapping, while their house was 
bnnung over their heads: and, when 
Tom told them of the fiie, they held an 
indjgDation meetin;^' t ^rthwith, and una- 
nimously detcrmiiK: J to hang Tom's dog 
I t coming into their country with gun- 
powder in liia mouth. Tom couldn't 
belp saying that, though they did fancy 
tbat they had carried all the wit away 
with them out of Lincolnshu-e two hnn- 
drpd years ago, yet if they had had one 
such Lincolnshire nobleman among them 
as good old Lord Yarborough, he would 
have called fur the liie-engLnes before he 
banged other peop]e*8 dogd. But itwaa 
of no use, and the dog was hanged : and 
Tom couldn't oven have his carcase; &r 
thfv had ab')li In d the have -his-carcase 
act ill tliat country, for fear lest, when 
fugues ieil out, honest men should come 
by their own. And ao they would have 
mceeeded perfectly, as they always do, 
only that (as they also always do) they 
iailed in one little particular, viz. that 
the dog would not die, being a watcr-dog, 
but bit their fingers so abominably that 
they were forced to let him go, and Tom 
likewiae, as Britiah aubjecte* Whereoai 
they rectnninenced ra[»ping for the spirite 
of tlieir fathers ; and very much aston- 
iahed the poor old spirits were uhen 
they came, and m\K how, according to 
the laws of Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid, their 
dceoendantB had weakened their consti- 
totion by hard living. 

And next he came to the island of 
the Golden Asses, where nothing bat 

2fo. 41, — vol* Yu. 



ihiatlea grow. There the people live 
who have turned themselves into mokes, 
by meddling with matters which they 

do not understand, as Lucius did in the 
story. And, like him, mokes they nuist 
remain, tiU, by the laws of deveiop- 
ment» the thisuea develope into rosea. 
TiU then, they must comfort them- 
selves with the thought, that the longer 
their ears are tlie thicker their hides; 
and so a good beating don't hurt them. 

And then he cauie to Gotham, where 
the wise men live; the same who 
dragged the pond because the moon 
had fallen into it, and planted a hedge 
round the cuckoo, to keep spring aJl 
the year. • And he found them bricking 
up the town gate, because it was so 
wide that little folka could not get 
through. And, when he asked why, 
they told him they were expanding 
their liturgy. So he went on ; for it 
was no business of hii? : only he could 
not help saying that in his country, if 
the kitten could not get in at the same 
hole aa ihe cat^ ahe might atay oatside 
and mew. 

And next ho came to Oldwivesfablc- 
dom, where the folks were all heathens, 
and worishi])ped a howling ape. 

And there he found a little boy fit- 
ting in the middle of the road, and 
crying bitterly. 

"What are you crying for?" said Tom. 
Because I am not as lightened aa I 
could wish to be ? ** 

*'2»iot frightened? You are a t|ueer 
little chap: but, if you want to be 
fnghtened, here goes — Boo ! " 

"Ah," said the little boy, "that is 
very kind of you ; Itut T don't feel that 
it has made any impression." 

Tom offered to upset him, punch 
him, stamp on him, fettle him over the 
head with a brick, or anything else 
whatsoever which would give him the 
slightest com fort. 

But he only thanked Tom very 
civilly, in fine long words which he 
had heard other folk use, and whicli, 
thraefore, he thought were lit and 
proper to use himaelf ; and cried on 
till his papa and mamma came, and 
sent off for the Powwow man imme^ 

0 0 
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diately. And a yeaj gpod-naturod gen- 
tleman and lad}* they "wpre, though they 
wore hcathon-s ; and talked quito ])h3a8- 
jiutly U) Tom about his travels, till the 
Powwow man arrived, with his thunder- 
box under his am. 

And a well-ii9d| ill-favoured gentleman 
lie was, 03 ever served her Majesty at 
Poitland. Tom was a little frigrhtenod 
.vt liiHt; for he thought it was Grimes. 
}iut/ ho soon saw his mistake : for Grimes 
alwajB looked ft num in tiie fiMse ; and 
this fellow neyer did. And when he 
spoke, it was fin and amoke ; and when 
h*' ^nccied, it was sqnibs and crackers ; 
and whu'n he cried (which he did when- 
over it paid him), it was boiling pitch; 
and some of it was sure to stick. 

"Here we aie a^un I " cried he^ like 
the down in a pantomime. "So you 
can't feel frightened, my little dear — 
eh? m do that for vou. I'll make 
an impression on you ! Yah 1 Boo ! 
Wiiirroo ! Hullabaloo!'* 

And he xatlled, thomped, brandished 
his thnnderbox, yelled, shouted, laved, 
xoared, stamped, and danced conobozy 
lik'» any black fellow ; and then he 
touched a sprin^,' in the thunderbox, and 
out popped tiunip-ghosts, and magic- 
ian thorns, and pasteboard bogies, and 
spring-hoeled Jacks, and sallabflJas, with 
such a honid din, clatter, dsnk, roll, 
lattle, and loar, that the little boy turned 
up the whites of his eyes, and fiunted 
right away. 

And at that his ihmji heathen papa 
and mamma weie as mach delighted ss 
if they had found a gold mine; and 
fdl down upon their knees before the 
Powwow man, and gave him a palan- 
(jnin with a pole of sohd silver and 
curtains of cloth of gold ; and carried 
him about in it on their own backs, for 
the lest of their lives : which was a 
pitiable sight to see ; for the &ther was 
a very brave officer, and wore two swords 
and a "blue button ; and the mother was 
lis pretty a lady as ever you saw in your 
life. 

Ah 1 don't you wish that some one 
would go and convert those poor 

hc-ithcns, and teach them not to frighten 
their UttU children into fits I 



" Now, then,^ said the Powwow man 

to Tom, " wr>iildn't you li!: * t • 
fiight^'ned, my little dearl lor 1 can 
see plainly that you are a very 'wicked, 
naughty, graceless, reprobate boy." 

** You're another," quoth Tom, very 
sturdily. And whi>n ili man no at 
him, and cried " Boo ! " Tom ran at 
him in return, and cried "Boo! "like- 
wise, right in his fiic(>, au<l set the little 
dog upon him ; and at his legs the do^^ 

went 

At which, if you will believe it^ the 
fellow turned t^ thunderbox and alt, 

with a "Woof!" like an '>M sow on 
the common ; and ran for his life, 
screaming, " Help ! thieves ! murder ! 
fire 1 lie is going to kill mc ! I am a 
ruined man ! He will murder me^ and 
break, bum, and destroy my precious 
and invaluable thunderbox; and then 
you will have no moro thunder in the 
land. Help ! hel]» I help!" 

At whick the papa and maniiua, and 
all the people of Oldwives&blfidoiii, 
flew at Tom, shouting, " Oh, the wicked, 
impudent, hard-hearted, graceless bojy' 
Beat him, kick him, .sJioot him, drown 
him, hang him, bum him I " and 50 
forth : but luckily they had nothing to 
shoot, hang, and burn, him with, for 
the fiiiries had hid all iJie killing'tieUe 
out of the way a little while before; » 
they could only pelt him with stones; 
and some of the stones went clean 
through him, and came out the otb^r 
side, liut he did not miml that a bit , 
for the holes dosed up again as fiat as 
they were made, because he was a water- 
bal^. However, he was very glad when 
he was safe out of the country, for the 
noise there made him all but deat 

And then he came to a very quiet 
place, called Lcaveheavenalone. And 
there the sun was drawing water ontaf 
the sea to make steam-thnada^ and ih« 
wind was twisting them up to make 
cloud-patterns, till they had worked be- 
tween them the loveliest wedding Vtoi 
of Chantilly laco, and hung it up in their 
own Crystal Palace, for any one to Imj 
who could afford it And the good old 
sea never grudged ; for ahe knew they 
would pay hei; back honestly. So the 
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ran span, and the wind worc^ and all 
mat well with the gieat ateam-loom, as 
» likely, considering— and considering 

— considerinc;— 

And at last, after innuniorable adven- 
torea, cacli mort; Avoiiderl'ul than the last, 
iie saw before liim a huge building, 
mneh bigger, and — what is most snr- 
posing-^ little uglier than a certain 
new Innofcie asylum, but not built quite 
of the same materials. None of it, at 
least — or, indeed, for aught that I ever 
£iaw, any part of any other building 
whatsoever — ^is <Hised with nine-inch 
IridL inside and ont^ and filled np with 
labhle between the walls, in Ofder that 
any geiitlL-uian who hay been confined 
during her Majesty's pleasure may be 
uucontined during his own pleasure, and. 
lake a walk lu the neighbouring park to 
fmnroTe his spirits, after an honi^a light 
and wholesome labour with his dinner- 
fork, or one of the legs of his iron bed- 
stead. No. The walls of this building 
were tuilt on an entirely different prin- 
ciple, which need uot be described, as it 
has not yet been discoTeied. 

Tom walked towards this great builds 
in^ wondering what it was, and having 
a Strang fancy that he might find Mr. 
Grimes inside it, till he saw running 
toward him, and shouting " Stop ! " 
three or four people, who, when they 
came nearer, were n<rthing ebe than 
policemen's tntncheons^ running along 
without legs or arms. 

Tom was not astonished. lie was 
long past that. Besides, he had seen 
the navicul.e in the water move nobody 
knows how, a hundred times, without 
aims, or legs, or any thing to stand in 
thdr stead. Neither was he frightened j 
for he had been doin^ no harm. 

So he stopped ; and, when the foremost 
truncheon came uj) and asked his busi- 
ness, ho showed Mother Carey's pass, 
and the truncheon looked at it in the 
oddest fiMbion ; for he had one eye in 
tiba middle of his upper end, so that 
when he looked at anything, hoing quite 
stiff, he had to slope himself, and poke 
himself, till it was a wonder why he did 
not tumble over ; but, being quite full 
of the spirit of justice (as all polioemeu, 



and their tnmeheon^ ought to be), he 
was always in a position oi stable equili> 

brium, whichever way he put himsel£ 

** All right — pass on," said he at last. 
And then he added : *' 1 had better go 
with you, young man." And Tom had 
no objection, for such comjmuy was both 
respectable and safe ; so the truncheon 
coiled its thong neatly round its handle, 
to prevent trip])ing itself up— for the 
thong had got loose in running'— and 
marched on by Tom's side. 

*' Why have you no policeman to 
carry you 1 " asked Tom, alter a whUe. 

Because we are not like thoee 
clumsy-mado truncheons in the land* 
world, which cannot go without having a 
whole man to carry them about. We 
do our own work tni imu -elves ; and do 
it very well, thuugli 1 auy it who should 
not" 

Then, why have you a thong to your 

handle r' asked Tom. 

" To hang ourselves up by, of couise^ 
when we are off duty." 

Tom liad got his answer, and had no 
more to say, till they came up to the 
gieatirondoor of the prison. Jotdthen 
&e truncheon knocked twice, with its 
own head. 

A wicket in tho door opened, and out 
looked a tremendous old brass bhiuilor- 
buss, charged up to thu muzzle with 
slugs, who was the porter, and Tom 
started back a little at the sight of 
him. 

"What case is this?" he asked in a 
deep voice, out of his broad bell-mouth. 

" If you please, sir, it is lio case ; 
only a young gentleman from her lady- 
ship, who wants to see Grimes the 
master-sweep.** 

"Grimes?" said the blunderbuss. 
And he pulled in his muzzle, periiaps 
to look over hi« ]>ri8on-liBt8. 

" Grimes is up chimney No. 346," 
he Bsid from inside. *<So the young 
gentlemsn bad better go on to the 
roof." 

Tom looked up at the enormous "wall, 
which seemed at least ninety iiiiles 
high, and wondered how he shoui.i 
ever get up : but, when he hinted that 
to the truncheon, it settled the matter 

c c2 
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in a moinont. For it whisked round, 

and g;ive him such a shove behind, as 
sent him up to the ronf in no time, with 
his liUlc unik-r liis arm. 

Aud there he walked along the leads, 
till he met another tniiiclieoii, and told 
him his errand. 

" Very good," it said. "Come along : 
"but it will bo of no use. ITo is the 
most un remorseful, hard-heai-ted, foul- 
mouthed fellow 1 liave in charge ; and 
thinks about nothing hut beer and pipes, 
which are not allowed here, of comae." 

So they walked along over the leads, 
and very sooty thejr were, aud Tom 
thought the chimneys must want sweep- 
ing very ranch. But he was surprised 
to see tliat the soot did not stick to his 
feet» or dirty them in the least. Neither 
did the live ooale, which were lying 
about in plenty, bum him ; for, heing a 
"water-babv, his radical humours were of 
a moist and cold nature, as you may 
read at large in Lcmniiis, Canlan, Van 
Helmoni^ aud other gentlemen, who 
knew as much aa they could, and no 
man can know more. 

And at last they came to chimney 
No. 345. Out of the top of it, his head 
aud shouldei's just showing, stuck poor 
JMr. Ci rimes ; so sooty, and bleared, and 
ugly, that Tom could hardly bear to 
look at him. And in his mouth waa a 
pipe — hut it was not a-light ; though 
he was ]>ulling at it with all his might 

" Attention, Mr. Grimes," said the 
tmnciieou ; here is a geutlemau come 
to see you." 

But Mr. Grimes only said had words ; 
and kept grumbling, " My pipe won't 
draw ! My pipe won't draw ! " 

" Keep a civil tongue, aud attend I" 
said tlie truncheon ; and popped up just 
like I'unuh, hitting Griiucis such a crack 
over the head with itself, that his brains 
rattled inside like a dried walnut in 
its shell. He tried to get hia hands 
out, and rub the place : but he could 
not, for they were stuck fast in the 
chimney. 

Now ho was forced to attend. 

*♦ Hey ! " he said, « why, if a Tom ! 
I suppose you have come here to laugh 
at me, you spiteful little atomy t" 



Tom assiired him he had 'kA, Imt 
only wanted to help him. 

" I don't want anything, excent V>cer, 
and that T can't get ; and a light to this 
bothering pipe^ and that 1 can! get 
either.** - 

" rU get you one^" said Tom ; sad 
he took up a live coal (there were plenty 
lying a^x)ut) and put it to Grimes's pip8^ 
but it went out instantly. 

"It's no use," said the truncheon^ 
leaning itself up against the chimney, 
and looking on. 

" I tell you, it is no use. Hia hsnt 
is 80 cold that it freeze everything that 
comes near him. You will see thst 
presently, plain enough.*' 

Oh, of course, it's my fault Every- 
thing's always my fault," said Gtiowa 
Now don't go to hit me again (for tin 
truncheon started upright, and looked 
very wick'"'!) ; you know, if my anas 
were only iree» you djuren't hit ms 
then." 

The truncheon leant back against the 
chimney, and took no notioe of fhs 
personal insult, like a well-trainsd 
policeman as it wa% though he wii 

ready enough to avenge any tnuii^gBBt- 

sion against morality or order. 

" But can't I help you in. any other 
yrvj % Can't I help you to get out of 
thia chimney ? '* said Tom. 

*• No," interposed the trond^n ; " he 

has come to the place where everybody 
must help themselves ; and he will find 
it out^ 1 hope, before he is done with 

me.' 

«0h, ye%" aaid Grimes, '< of conns 
it's me. Bid I ask to he brought hen 
into the prison ? Did I aak to he .set 

to sweep your foul chimneys 1 Did I 
ask to have lighted straw put under me 
to make me go up ] l)id I ask to istick 
fast in the very first chimney of all, 
because it was so shamefully clogged up 
with soot 1 Did I aak to stay here— 
I do know how long — a hundred years, 
I do believe, and never get my pipe, nor 
my beer, nor nothing lit for a beast^ ieb 
alone a man." 

"Ko^" answered a sdemn Toioe be- 
hind. ''1^0 more did Tom» when you 
hehaved to him in the very same way*" 
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It was ^[rs. Bcdonebyasyoudid And, 
wlien tlie tnmchoon saw hf»r, it started 
bolt upright — Attention ! — and made 
aaeh a low bow, that» if it had not Ymn 
fhll of the spirit of juBtke^ it miut have 
tombled tm. its end, and prolmbly hurt 
ite one eye. And Tom made his bow 
too. 

"Oh, ma'am," he said, "don't think 
■boat me; that's all past and gono, and 
good times and bad times and all times 
pass over. But may not I help poor 
Mr. Crimea? Mayn't I try and get 
some of these bricks away, that he may 
move his anus ? ** 

** You may try, of course," aho said. • 

So Tom pullad and tugged at the 
bneks : but be eonld not move onoi 
And then he tried to wipe Mr. Grimes's 
hce : but the soot would not come off. 

" OIj, dear ! " ho said, ** I have come 
all this way, through all these tannble 
places, to help you, and now I am of no 
nse after alL" 

" You had best leave me alone," said 
Grimes; "you we a good -nature. I for- 
giving littln chap, and that's truth ; but 
you'd be^t be off. The hail's coming on 
soon, and it will btKit the eyes out oi 
' joor little head** 

"Wbatbiill'* 

" Why hail that falls eveiy evening 

here ; and, till it comes close to mo, it's 
like so mucli warm rain : but then it 
turns to hail over niy licad, and knocks 
me about like small uhot. ' 

''That bail will never come any moie," 
said the strange lady. ** I have told you 
before what it was. It was your mother's 
tears ; those which sho shed when she 
prayed for y(ju by her bcHlsidc, ; but your 
cold heart froze it into hail. But sho 
is gone to heaven now, and will weep 
no more for her graoelees son." 

Then Grimes was silent a while ; and 
then he looked very sad. 

"80 my old mother's gone, and I 
never there to speak to her ! Ah ! a 
good woman sho was, and mi^ht have 
been a happy one, in her little sebool 
there in Vendale, if it hadn*t been for 
me and my bad ways." 

"Did she keep the school in Ven- 
dale I " asked Tom. And then he told 



Grimes all the story of his goin;^ to her 
house, and how she could not abide the 
sight of a chimney-sweep, and then how 
kmd she was, and how he tamed into 
a water-baby. 

"Ah I" said Grimes, "good reason 
she had to hate the sight of a chimney- 
sweep, I ran away from her and took 
up with the sweeps, and never let her 
know where I was, nor sent her a penny 
to help her, and now if^s too late — too 
late ! " sa^d Mr. Grimes. 

And he began crying and blubbering 
like a c^'^nt baby, till his pipe dropped 
out of his mouth, and br(»ke all to bits. 

** Oh dear ! if I was but a little chap 
In Tendsle again, to see the olear becl^ 
and the apple orchard, and the yew 
hedge, how different I would go on! 
But it's too late now. So you go along, 
you kind little cliap, and don't stand to 
look at a man crying, that's old enough 
to be your lather, and never feared the 
&oe of man, or horse neither. Bat Tm 
beat now, and beat I must be. Fvo 
made my bed, and I must lie on it It's 
all my own fault ; but it's too late." 
And he cried so bitterly that Xom began 
crying too. 

l^ever too late," said the iiury, in 
such a strange soft new voice that Tom 
looked up at her ; and she was so beau- 
tiful for the moment, that Tom half 
iancie<l she Wiis her sister. 

And 110 more it was too lato. For, as 
poor Grimes cried and blubbered on, 
nisown tears did what his motber^s coold 
not do, and Tom*s could not do, and 
nobody's on earth could do for him ; for 
they washed the soot off his face and off 
his clothes ; and then they washed the 
mortar away from between the bricks, 
and the chimney crumbled down, and 
Grimes began to get out of it 

Up jumped the truncheon, and was 

going to hit him on the crown a tre- 
mendous thump, mid drive him down, 
again like a cork into a bottla Jiut the 
strange lady put it aside. 

Will yon obey me if I give yon a 
chance!" 

" As you please, ma^am. You'ro 
stronger than me, that I know too Wf 11, 
and wiser than mo, I know too well 
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also. And, as for being my own master, 
Tve &red ill enough with that as yet 
So irhatever yoiir ladyship pleased to 
Older me, for Vm bea^ and that's the 

truth." 

" Be it 80 then — you may come out. 
But remember, disobey me again, and 
into a woise place still you go." 

** I beg pardon, ma'am, bat I noTer 
disobeyed you that I know o£ I neiyer 
had tho honour of sotting oycs upon 
you till I came to tlieso ugly quarters." 

"Every bad word that you said — 
every cruel and mean thing tliat you 
did---eveiy time that you got tipsy — 
every day that you went dirty— yott were 
disobeying me, whether you knew it or 
not" 

**Tf IM only known, ma'am — " 

"You knew well enough that you 
weie disobeying something, though you 
did not know it was me. Bat come ont 
and take your chanee. Perhaps it may 
be your last." 

So Grimes stept out of the chimney, 
and, really, if it had not been for the 
warn on his ftoe^ he looked as dean and 
nspeetable as a master'Sweep need look. 

"Take him away," said she to the 
truncheon, "and give him his ticket-of- 
leave." 

" And what is he to do, ma'am ? " 

" Get him to sweep out the crater of 
Etna ; he will iind some very steady 
men working out their time there, who 
will teach him hia business : but mind, 
if that cratrr f^f-ts choked again, and 
thoro is an eartliquako in consequence, 
brmg lliem all to me, and I shall iuves- 
tigata the ease veiy. severely/' 

So tike truncheon marched off Mr. 
Grimes, looking as meek as a drowned 
worm. 

And for aught T know, or do not 
know, he is sweeping the crater of Etna 
to this Tei7 day. 

And now," said the jfaiiy to Tom, 
"your work here is done. Yon may as 
well go })a( k again." 

" I should be glad enough to go," said 
Tom, " but how am I to get up that 
great hole again, now the steam has 
stopped blowing % " 

** I will take you np the baekstaixs : 



but I must bandage your eyes fint \ for 
I never allow anybody to see Umm 

backstairs of mine." 

" I am sure I shall not tell anybody 
about them, ma'am, if you bid rae not." 

" Aha ! So you think, my httle man. 
But you would soon forget your promise 
if you got back into the land-worUL For, 
if people only once found out thai yea 
had been up my backstairs, you would 
have all the fine ladies kne^liri^ to you, 
ancl the rich men em{)tying their piurees 
before you, and statesmen offering you 
place and power ; and young and old, 
rich and poor, crying to you, * Only teU 
•OS the great backstairs secret^ and ws 
will be your slaves ; we will make yoti 
lor<l, Icing, emperor, bi<?hop, archhishon, 
pope, if yon like — only tell us the s'^crct 
of the backstaire. For thousands of 
years we have been paying, and petting 
and obeying, and worshippingquacks whs 
told 08 they had the key of the back- 
stairs, and could snrngglo us irpthem; 
and in spite of all our disappointiiienta, 
we will honour, and glorify, and adore, 
and beatify, and translate, and apotheo> 
tiie yon likewise, on the chanee of year 
knowing something about the backstairs, 
that we may all go on ])ilgTiniage 'A 
and, even if we cann<^t get up it> he at 
tho foot of it, and cry — 

' Oh backstairs, 
precious backstairs, aristocratic b. 
invaluable b. respectalile h.^ 

requisite b. gentlemanlike b. 

necessaiy b. ladylike b. 

good-natored b. commercial b. 
cosmopolitan b. economical b^ 
comprehensive b. practical h, 
accommodnting b. logical b. 
well-bred b. deductive b. 

comfortable b. orthodox h. 
hxmiane b. probable b. 

reasonable b. credible b. 

long-sought b, demonstrable b. 

coveted b. irrefragable b. 

potent b. 
all-but-omnipot<jut b. 
&c 

Save OS from the consequences of onr 
own actions, and the cniel fsiiy, Mrs. 
Bedonebyasyondid ! ' Do not yon think 
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that you would he a little tempted then 
to teU what you know, laddie % *! 
Tom thought so certainly. ' But why 

do they want so to know about the 

backstairs?" asked he, beiii^' a little 
frigliterud at the loiii,' words, and not 
QQderstandiiig them the least ; as, iii- 
deed, he was not meant to do, or yuu 
dtber. 

''That I shall not tell you. I never 
put things into little folks' heads which 
are but too likely to come there of them- 
selves. Bo come — now I must bandage 
jour eyes." So bho tied the baiuiage on 
liis eyes with one hand, and with the 
other she took it off. 

"Xow," she said, "you are safb up 
the gtnirs." Tom opened his eyes very 
wide, and hia mouth too ; f(»r be had 
not, as he thought, moved a single step. 
Bo^ when he looked round him, there 
eodd he no douht that he was safe up 
the backstaire, whatsoever they may be, 
which no man is going to tell yoii, for the 
plain reason that no mm knows. 

The firat thing wtuch Tom saw was 
the bhck cedars, high and sharp gainst 
the io»y dawn ; and Si Brandan'e Isle 
leflet t( J double in the still, broad, silver 
^ca. Tlje wind sang softly in the cedars, 
an«i the water sang among the caved ; 
the sea-bir*l8 sang as they streamed out 
into the ocean, and the land-birds m 
they hailt among the boughs ; and the 
ur was so ftdl of song that it stirred 8t. 
Brandan and his hermits, as they slum- 
hered in the shade; r.rv\ tficy moved 
their good old liji", and i^ang tiieir morn- 
ing hymn amid tlieir di r iims, But among 
flU the songs one came across the water 
BMne sweet and clear than all ; for it was 
the song of a young girl's voice. 

And, as Tom neared the island, there 
«at upon a rock the most graeeftd creature 
that ever was seen, looking down, with 
her chin upon her hand, and padiUing 
with her feet in the water. And when 
they came to her she looked np, and 
behold it was Ellie. 

" Oh, ^riss EUie," said he, " how you 
are grown ! ** 

"Oh, Tom," said !^he, **how you are 
giown, tool" 

And no 'wonder ; they were both 



quite grown up— he into a tall man, and 
she into a beautiful woman. 

Perhaps I may be grown/' she said. 
" I have had time enough ; for I have 

been sitting here waiting for you many 
a hundred years, UU I thought you were 
never comiog,*' 

" Many a hundred years ! ** thouglit 
Tom ; but he had seen so much in his 
travels that he bad quite given up being 
astonished ; and, indeed, he could tliink 
of nothing but Ellie. So he stood and 
looked at EUie, ami Ellie looked at him : 
and they liked the employment so much 
that they stood and looked for seven 
years more, and neither spoke or stirred. 

At last they heard the fairy say : 
" Attention, children ! Are you never 
going to look at me again ? *' 

" We have been looking at you all 
this while^" they said. And so they 
thought they had been. 

" Tli i nlook at me once more," said she, 

Tliey looked— and both of them cri^d 
out at once, "Oh, who are you, after 
aU?" 

" You aro our dear Mrs. Doasyou- 
wouldbedoneby." 

•* No, you are good Mrs. Bt don* byas- 
youdid ; but you are grown quite beau- 
tiful now ! " 

" To you," said the fairy. " But look 
again.' 

You are Mother Carey," said Touh 
in a veiy low, solemn voice ; for ho had 
found out something which made him 
very happy, and yet frightened him 
more than idl that he had ever seen. 

" But you are grown quite young 
again." 

**To you," said the fidry. "Look 
again." 

And when they looked she waf neither 
of them, and yet ail of tliem at once. 

" My name is written in my oyea, it 
you have eyes to see it there." 

And they looked into her great, deep, 
soft eyes, and they changed again and 
again into every hue, as the light changes 
in a diamond. 

"Kow read my name/' said she, at 
last. 

And her eyes flashed, for one moment, 
dear, white^ blazing light ; but the 
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children oonH not xead hest namd ; fur 
they were danledy and hid tlieir faces in 
their hands. 

*' Not yet, young thing?t, not yrl," 
said she, smilmg ; and then she tui iioil 
to EUie. 

** You may take hun home with you 
now on Snnoayaf ElHe ; he has won his 
spuis in the great battle, and become fit 

to go with yon, and bi' a man ; because 
he has done the thing he did not like." 

So Tom "went homo witli Ellin on 
.Sundays, and sometimes on week-days, 
too; and he is now a great man of 
acienice^ and can plan railroads, and 
steam-engines, and electric telegraphs, 
and rilled guns, and so forth ; and knows 
everything about eveiytliing, excc]>t why 
a hen's egg don't turn into a crocodile, 
and two or three other little thinga 
which no one will know till the coming 
of the Cocqcigrues. And all this from 
\Tliat he learnt when he was a water- 
))aby, underneath the sea. 

" iVnd oi course Tom married Ellie ? " 

My dear child, what a ailly notion ! 
Pon*t you know that no one ever mairiea 
in a &iry tale tinder the rank of a prince 
or a princess ? 

" And Tom's dog ? " 

Oh, you may see him any clear night 
in July ; for the old dog-star was so 
worn ont by the last three hot summers 
that there have been no dog-days since ; 
80 that they had to take him down and 
put Tom's dog up in' his place. There- 
fore, as new brooms sweep clean, we 
may hope for some decently warm wea- 
ther this year. And that la the end of 
myatoty. 

MORAU 

And now, my dear little man, what 
should wo learn from this jxirable ? 

We should learn thirty-seven or thirty- 
nine things, I am not exactly anie which : 
but one things at leasts we may learn, 
and that is this — when we see efts in 
the ponds, never to throw stones at 
them, or catch them with cionked pins, 
or put them into vivariums with stickle- 
backsy that the stioklelwcks may prick 
tiiem in thdr poor little stomachs, and 
laake them jump ont of the glass into 



somebody's workbox, and so eoms to a 
bad end. For these efts aie nothing else 
but the water-babies who are stupid and 

<lirty, and will not learn their le??on<; 
and keep themselves clean ; and, thore- 
lore (as comparative auatomibts will lell 
you lifty years hence, though they are 
not learned enough to tell jtm new), 
their skulls- grow flat, and their jaws 
grow out, and their brains grow small, 
and their tails grow long, and they lw?e 
all thnir ribs (which 1 am sure you 
would not like to do^, and their skins 
grow dirty and spotted, and they neTor 
get into the clear rivers, much less into 
tlie great wide sea, but hang about in 
dirty [jonds, and live in the mud, and 
eat worms, as they deserve to do. 

But that is no reason why you shouKl 
ill-use them : but only why you should 
pity them, and be kind to them, and 
hope that some day they will wake up, 
and be a<5hamed of their nasty, dirty, 
lazy, stu])id life, and repent, and try to 
amend, and become something bettei 
once more. For, perhaps, if they do so, 
then after 379,423 yeiaa, nine months, 
thirteen days, two hours, and twenty- 
one minutes, as far as I can' calculate, 
if they work very hard, and wash very 
hard all that time, their brains niay 
grow bigger, and tlieir jaws grow smaller, 
and tiieir ribs come back, and their taib 
wither off, and they will turn into water- 
babies again, and, perhaps, after that 
into land-babies ; and after tha^ per> 
haps, into grown men 

You know they won't ! Veiy Wflll 
then, be it so ; it is th^ concern, and 
not ours. We did not make then, and 
we aie not responsible for them. 

Meanwliile, do you learn yonrlessonJ^ 
and ihauk God that you have plenty of 
cold water to wash in ; and wash in it 
too, like a true English man. And then, 
if my story is not true, something better 
is ; and if I am quite right, you v ill 
be, as long as you stick to httd woik 
and cold water. 

But remember always, a.s I told you 
at first, that this is all a fairy laie, and 
only fun and pretence \ and, theiefote, 
you are not to belioTe a word of it, em 
if it is true. 
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FaoM the eetablislnni'iit of the first 
|imiting-pres8 in Kussia under Ivau IV. 
m 1564, down to very ne^ly the 
piMent day, printing has been under 
die immediate control of the Govern- 
ment or Tsar as head of the C'hurch 
and State. For two centuries it pro- 
(iuttil nothing but imperial decrees and 
ecclesjiaatical brochures. The first sheet 
wbich came out in the fotm of ft news- 
paper was the Moscow Oateite, dnnng 
theieign of Peter the Great, iu 1703. 
It was printed in the old Cyrillic 
charnctcr, and did not ad(jpt the now 
aJpkbt't until 1711. Like the St. Ftfrrs- 
hurgh GazHte, which began to appear in 
1711, it was published only at irregular 
intervab. In 1728, howerer, the St. 
Petmburgh Gazette came out r^julaily 
twice a week. liut tins wan by no 
means a newspajit r according to our 
interpretatiun ot the term. It contented 
itself with the leprodoetion of ukases 
Iifisded by all the ponderous and im- 
posiog titles of the Tsar — ^to question 
ot omit any of which was feloTiy — and 
of loiif,' lists of the aj>jiointment.s and 
promotions of civil and military' dig- 
iiitaries. 

In the reign of the Empress Eliza- 
btth, in 1745, a monthly literaiy review 
appealed, and about the same time, a 

literary and scientifie journal was started 
at .Moscow, under the auspices of the 
laiversity in that city. Other new 
jooinals were started from time to time ; 
bnt^ although supported by the writings 
of some of the most celebrated Kusaian 
authors — i>\\Ai as Karamzin, Krilof, Der- 
javinc, and the Mi'»st eminent Professors 
of tlie Universities — thev had, for tho 
most part, but a sickly imie of iU 

Things remained muoh in this state till 
tho irresponsibility of autoera^ reached 
its culminating point in tho reign of 
the Kmperor Nicholas. Xtiveriheless, a 
revolution was jj:')ing on beneath tho 
iiuiuce, silently and imperceptibly, but 
nnely. 



The tyranny and abuses of llie (io- 
vernment liad completely sivpped that 
respect for the Administration which 
had BO long been held as a sacred 
article of Russian faith. Tlie super- 
stitious reverence of ages had by degrees 
friven place to sarcasm, mockery, and a 
thorouj^'h distrust of tho system, its 
meiisures, and its men. The late Tsar 
knew thifl^ and thought that increossd 
severity and unyielding rigour were tho 
proper remedies for such a state of 
affairs. Xevertheless, thought was busy 
and opinions were ferinenting in many 
individual minds. I>e8pite the obstacles 
that were thrown in the way of foreign 
tmvel, men penetrated into Western 
Europe from time to time, and returned, 
bringing with them the tlioughts and 
idea.s naturally sng;^csted by contact 
with a more advaucoil civilimtion. De- 
spite the care which was taken to fill 
the minds of the people with visians 
of foreign conquest and territorial 
aggr mdiMment, doubts sprang up here 
and there as to whether military calory 
were really the be-all and end-ali of 
national greatness. Tiie.se doubts re- 
ceived sti-ong confirmation from the 
events of the Crimean War. 

With the death of the Emperor 
Nicholas a new era dawned upon 
Knssia. The multiplied restrictions of 
the last reiu'n were removed with a 
liberal hand. Under the reign of 
Nicholas the price of a foreign pass- 
]>ort had been 500 roubles, or 75^., a 
sum which amounted to a prohibition. 
Alexander TI. retluced this to five 
roubles, or filleen shillings; and in tho 
very firfit year more than iiU,U0O persons 
avaUed themselves of the opportunity 
for foreign tiaveL The Emperor Nicholas 
had been very chary in allowing new 
journals to appear during his reign ; but 
when h\9. successor began his reign, the 
censorship was relaxed, and Kussia was 
inundated with a flood, of newspapers 
and periodicals. In fact^ as the e£tor 
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once said to the 
writer of these lines, ** There are more 
journals in Kiissia than men capable of 

coiuhirting th( in." V>(' thai as it may, 
the Press now forms a real power in 
Bussia. 

The chief etrength of the Bussian 
Press does not lie in newspapers, as we 
understand the term. The number of 

tho daily journals is not very great, but 
tlioro is a sujierabundancc of periodicals, 
weekly, fortnightly, and monthly, more 
nearly resembling what we call Reviews. 
The Russian journals are also obliged to 
be yeiy eircnmspect in their phrascolo<(y 
whenever tbry desire to call in ques- 
tion any acts of tho Government, to 
criticize any individual minift^^T, or even 
to canvass the foreign politicid aliairs 
of the nation. But all this they con- 
trive to do without I'endering them- 
selves amenable to censure or punish* 
mnnt. ^Mienevcr they wish to nryn» anv 
reform, they lind a ]);irall(;l case in the 
history of England or 1' ranee, or some 
other country enjoying, in comparison 
with themselves, the blessings of f^o- 
dom. Whenever they wish to animadvert 
upon the evils of despotic authoiity 
and imperialism, Austria is generally 
selected as the object of attack. The 
reader finds no difliculty in substituting 
the one double-headed eagle for the 
other, and thus the lesson which the 
journalist meant to convey does not 
fail to produce the intended effect So 
skili'ul have the Russian writers be- 
come in this particular kind of double 
entendre, that the censors are completely 
baffled and outwitted. When some 
member r»f the Administration, or oth^r 
public fuuetionar}', is to be held up to 
public censure, some little story is pro- 
duced, aj)parently a fiction, but in which 
eveiyihing is true except the names of 
the personages. Thns the writer's arrow 
reaches its mark, while the censor is 
defied Avitli inii>uiiity. The alTairs of 
foreij^Ti nations are freely and fully dis- 
cussed, llic ])ro^'ress of Italy -was hailed 
long before the Government acknow- 
ledged the new kingdom as an accom* 
plished fact Austria meets with but 
little tSskvour, and many a kind word and 



encouragement is bestowed upon Htm- 
gary. Thanks to the diseusaioiis upon 
England, the Russian is thoroughly 
quainted with the ad\ antages of her free 
institutions and constitutional govern- 
ment. A large space is devoted to 
literanr reviews, and critiques on mom 
and the stage, as well as to sketches 
of the country, and natiooal maimsn 
and customs ; while most of the journals 
are fnniished with a feuilletou in the 
shape of a romance, either original or 
translated from some celebrated foreign 
author. France was formerly the source 
from whence these last were derived; 
but of late England has superseded her, 
and in this form many of the works ol 
our best novelists have been circulated 
in Russia, ^luch space is also devoted 
to controversy, which is conducted vith 
great acrimony. This is not confined to 
hostile parties or rival journals only, 
hut often takes the form of a literary 
duel hetv^'cen individuals, who ubuae 
each otlier roundly, and are not squeam- 
ish in the choice of their phraseolog)'. 

It has been already stated that^ «t 
the accession of the present Emperor, 
the rigours of the censorship v^-i^re 
mitigated. Afterwards, however, much 
of its former power was re-eshiblishtd. 
Courtiers, niiuisters, and functionarioe 
had become exasperated at the sys- 
tematic manner in which their pecca- 
dilloes were exposed by the journal- 
ists, whose extreme licensp, they per- 
suaded the Emperor, would end in revolu- 
tion. The new regulations of the censor* 
ship placed the Minister of the Interior 
at the head of it^ with directions to see 
that (I) those articles which might be 
of a special or tcehuieal character, and 
freed froiu the ojioration of the r-cncml 
censorship, should be submitted to the 
authorities of those departments under 
whose cognisance the snbjects which 
they might happen to treat uaturally 
came ; (2) thoee articles which fell under 
the general censorship should he f-rtb- 
luitted to the Minister of Public luaUuc- 
tion j (3) those havnig reference to 
ecclestasticsl topics shonld be snbmitted 
to the head official of the Synod; 
(4) thoee having reference to the em* 
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p(>ror and tho members of the imperial 
iamilj should be submitted to tho 
GSumljeriaizi of tiie Xmpoud House- 
IiokL All the committees of censoisMp 
in the largo towne, and the various 
wnsow elsewhere, were placed under 
the control of the Minister of Pul>lic 
Instruction, who wna directed to consult 
the other administraiiye depBTtmenta 
m whatem he might conrnder doubtftal 
ttMSL All the publications of the vnTloiu 
gormiTneiital institutions — naval, mili- 
tary, t'lpographical, &c. — were exempted 
from the general censorship ; but the 
heads of those departments were directed 
t» choose certain persons as cettsors» who^ 
in douMfiil c^if?es only, may consult the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Count 
Putiatin, the then "Nfini^tor of Public 
fctniction, who docs not n{ijK'ar to 
kve benefited much by hia long sojourn 
in England, endeaTonred to carry the 
motion still {further, hat^ fortunately^ re* 
ceiyed no encotin^;eineiii The GoTem- 
ment have, however, another hold upon 
the old-established joumalf?, for tliey arc 
fivmed, i. e. rented direct from the Go- 
Tsmmenty for certain fixed periods. The 
mson ibr this is that the offices^ print' 
ing-presses, in faety the whole plant,'' 
is the prnperty of Gnvemnient — all these 
journals having originally been started 
under imperial auspices, although subse- 
quently banded over to private manage- 
insnt 

The two leading daily papers are tlio 
Mcfrouf Gazette and the Petershurgh Ga- 
vUff which enjoy sf>vorally a larger cir- 
culation than any other daily journal 
in the em])ire, and count upwards of 
9,000 snhec^ibers each. Tba Peeer^urffh 
Omette etgoys pre-eminent privil^^ 
■faiiost amounting to a monopoly, in the 
insprtinn of poJitif;;! intelligence and 
matter relating to Skite alfairs. With the 
uew year it has passed into other hands ; 
sud the new editor has just returned 
from an extended foreign tour, haying 
coneluded engagements with able corre- 
^ondents in tho principal European 
cities, as well as at New York and even 
Pekin. The paper is also ^atly en- 
larged in size, and now takes up a do- 
ddted position in politics^ strenuously 



advocating a constitutional Government 
Its old rival, the Moscow Gazette^ how- 
ever, hss also changed hands — ^having 
passed into those of the proprietors (n 
the Russian Messenger (a paper to be 
spoken of presently), who are devoting 
all their energies to making it the leading 
Eussian joumaL It has hitherto been 
the Moscow University paper, opening 
its columns impartially to the mntnu 
attacks of opposed soci;d and politiesl 
parties, without itself commenting on 
them. The reiit paid to (Government 
for each of these journals amounts to 
about 10,000/. per annum, while tho 
Tevenoe they derive from advertisemants 
amonnts to ahout three-foorihs of that 
sum. 

The next jonmal in importance is tlio 
NortJum BeCy whieh \\m formerly dis- 
tinguished as a strict conservative organ, 
and edited by the virulent anti-Anglican 
Bnlgarin, bat is now the most cleverly 
conducted radical newspaper in tiie em- 
pire . It has a dicnlation of npwarda of 
5,000. 

The Invalide was once a semi-official 
organ, but under its present manage- 
ment it adopts no particular political 
opinions, although much of its space 
is devoted to wordy war, and is filled 
with the grossest i)ersonalities. Fortu- 
nately for this joiu'ual, the Government, 
in its \\isdom, compels the officers of its 
legions to subscribe to certain scientific 
military and naval journals; and amongst 
the journals thus enforced upon the mili- 
tary is the Turrtb'de. It boasts in con- 
sequence a nnirh larger circulation (viz. 
2,000) than it would otherwise ei\joy. 

The Northern Post is the oigan of the 
Minister of the Interior. Yet, though 
it was founded with tho int<^ntion of 
being a Government paper, it but seldom 
indulges in political articles of an oflicial 
character. It is very carefully con- 
ducted, and has several sub-editors, who 
are responsible to the chte£ Official 
intelligence appears in it a day or so 
earlier than in any other paper. Its 
circulation is 4,000. The Journal de 
St. Petersbourg, published in French for 
the convenience of foreigners, naturalized 
subjects, and, it may be, Rusnan polite 
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society in general, ii> tlie organ oi tiio 
FoTeign Office^ It ' U chie^ remark- 
able for its imswervitig hostility to 
England. But the bitterness of the 
editor is far ontdone by his I.f>ndon 
corrcs'poudent, who oi * uj)ies hiiiist lf in 
gratilying the very eiiseuco of national 
antipathy to U& On the whole, hoiw- 
e^er, this journal is conducted with 
great ability, although, in many respects, 
it is far from being impartial, even in 
its treat rnnnt of national mihjocts. Its 
circulation is limited to tlio mt'trnpolis, 
and does not penetrate iuiu iliu luLuiior, 
although its great foreign connexion 
biingB it up to 8,000. 

Tliere is a daily sheet piihlished in 
St. Petersburgh callfd the I'oflc, Neios. 
It is devot«Ml to events iu ihe city — - 
accidents and crimes, official and general 
advertisements; chronicling, moreover, 
fashionable amvals and departures— 
which form an important portion of the 
police intelligence, inasmuch as every 
one, before leaving? the city fur a foreign 
country, is obli<^ud to advertise hit> ap- 
proaching departure. 

The only piovincial paper worth men- 
tioning is the Odessa Messenger^ which is 
very popular amongst the Kussian nobility 
and gentry removed from the cirrle of 
the metropolitan j^apera. It is neither 
nbi^olutist nor democrat, and, while care- 
iuily steering a middle course, wins the 
sympathy of its subscribers by the accu- 
racy of its information and the sound- 
ness of its criticism. The other pro- 
vincial ioiimals may be passed over. 
Tt is sutlii ient to inform the reader that 
the more iiumhle dwellers in provincial 
towns do print and nad» and that^ 
£uling better materiab. tiiey consgle 
themselves with the scandal— ofBcial and 
private — of the district, public notices, 
criminal eases, and legal proceedings 
generally. This state of things is chieily 
OWLE^ to the censorship, which crushes 
enterprise, and forbids ambition from 
entering the field of local literary dis* 
tinction. 

Pai)er and labour are very much dearer 
in Russia than with us ; yet tin- eost of 
annual subscnplioii to the iiiuiy journals 
of Moscow and ISt Petersbuiigh does not 



exceed 2/. 10<. of our money, or lees 
than 2d a day. The daily sheets hov- 
ever, is only half the sue of cm- own. 
All the journals are supported by annual 

subscriptions. Tlie experiment of newfi- 
boys to sell tlie journals in tho streets 
was tried some time ago, but failed. 

Tlie principal periofUcsls in Busns^nofc 
newspapers (and not purely scieatifie or 
professional^ ate the Russian Mtsttnger, 
the Contem/)orari/, the Xational Notts, 
Our TtDir, and the Day. These period- 
icals are the moutiii)ieccfl of vanoiw 
classes, respectively repreaenting Abeo* 
Itttists and Badicals» ConstitulioDslifltt 
and Anti-Constltationalists, Conserva- 
tives and AbolitionistB. This is truly a 
conflicting variety of parties, btit the 
fact is, that in liussia society is not 
formed : there is uotliing but a chaoo, 
in which many distinctions are drawn, 
though convictions are not yet matuni 
The great Kussian nation, whicli tlM 
patriots delight in comparing to a \raking 
giant, is stretcbintr it-^ powerful musclej 
and testinL,' its strenglii, on the eve of a 
great combat. 

Ths fustian Messenger is by ftr the 
best of these pCDodicals of some it i^ 
after the &shion of planets^ the parent ; 
for more than one secession has at 
(liff^'rent times taken place from its 
rdukt>, and resulted in the appcarauce 
of a new luminary in the literair 
heaven. The politics of this joanal 
are libetsl, with a tinge of English 
conservatism ; and it possesses in its 
chief editor, Mr. Ratkof, one of the most 
accomplished scholars and jouru;dist« 
iu the country. It has, for a long 
time, devoted its eneigies to settui 
England and English institntibiis ia 
a true light before the Russian world 
Tliis clauns the respect of the majority 
of the reading classes, and 71if' -^i^' 
senger enjoys an excellent reputation, 
while its circulation is upwards flf 
9,000. The adherents to this periodi- 
cal base their ideas on English prin- 
ciples, so far as they can be in'»^c 
applicable to Kussian life, aiul are 
therefore termed by their opponeaW 
"Westerns," They advocate a defe- 
lopment in tiieir oommeioe smonnliiV 
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to free-trade^ trial 1^ juiy, and an 
extemdoii of constitationtd rightB to aU 
claaBee, from the peasant to the noble. 

When the presi'iit Emperor entered 
upon liis magnificent ])roject cf the 
emancii)atifin of the serfs, a certain 
amount of freedom, was permitted to the 
newspapen in diflcusBUig the question, 
floeli as "waa never granted in other 
affairs of the nation ; and The Mmenger 
did very great service to the cause by 
its able articles on tlio subject. The 
Messenger used to appear iu two forms : 
as a monthly magazine, containing 
Ukenuy) philosophical, and social matter; 
and as a weekly joumal, in the shape 
of our AthoitFum, containing political 
and other leading articles, general news, 
criticisms on literature, science, and 
art, and letters from foreign corre- 
spondents in London, Paris, Turin, 
ic. The best way, porhape, to conyey 
to the reader an idea of the sfyle of 
7%e Messenffer, is to give one or two 
quotations from a leadiii^^ article in tliat 
journal, which was called forth by repeated 
scoffs at its " Anglomanian tendencies : " 
— Our jonznal has more than once had 
** accusations of Anglomanian tendenciee 

brought against it, which have heen 
" expressed thus : * The Rmsian Mes- 
" Mtger wishes to transform our landed 
'•proprietors into lords. Tlte Mussian 

Mmenffer extols everything English 
'* -without sense or discrimination; it 
** advocates reforms in our universities 
" on Englisli principles ; defends the 
** privileges of the English aiistoeracy ; 

sees safety for Ilnssia in '* Pariia- 
•* mentarianism " alone.' We shall 

commence with the last more defi- 
"nite and tangible charge. We moat 
" positively assert tli \t n no occasion 
"have we ever upheM ' T'nrliament- 
** arianism * as the sole panacea for all 
** public and social inconveniences, past, 
« present, and to come. The pcudia- 
'^mentaiy fbrm of diseussing legisla- 
** tive measures is only one of many 
" means for giving vent to public 
** opinion. Tt degenerates into an 
** empty, and Bonietinies dangerous, for- 
** mality, when other expedients for 

expseasing the views of the oomsra.'- 



" nity at largo are not sufficiently 
" developed, and particularly when sudh 
" vieiTS do not exist, owing to the in- 

" (liffcrenre of society for all public 
matters. The crmtra<iictory and }iartial 
" judgment of disunct individuals, aa 
" well as the opinions or wishes of 
** the differeAit classes of society — even 
** though not necessarily split into hostile 
'* camps — may supply the material itself 
" for the formation of j)ublic opinion ; 
" but this material must yet pass the 
" ordeal of a fiee and open discussion 
** of aiguments, pro and con, before it 
"obtains the character of a public 
" opinion based on lucid and firm con- 
** viction. There can be no public 
" opinion without private conviction 
" preceding it. ... It is imperative 
upon us, to place the citizeu so as 
** to give him the liberty of disclosing 
"his thoughts without being obliged 
" to utter sentiments which ho does 
" not entertain. In Euglarid, more 
" than elsewhere, this re(|uirement liiids 
" satisfaction ; and it^is owing to this 
" that we are ever incliued to say a good 
**word in her favour, and on eveiy 
" suitable opportunity to draw the at- 
" tcntion of our readers to her shores." 
With the commencement of the present 
year the weekly slitjet ot the Mtsae/iger 
has been discontinued, in consequence 
of its editors having undertaken the 
Moscow OatetU, 

The Contemporary is, strictly speak* 
ing, rather a literary publication than a 
political mouthpiei It ia conducted 
with great ability, and ia remarkable for 
the clever and biting satire with which 
it attacks its opponents, and especially 
the Messenger^ of which it is the ac- 
knowledged sulversaiy. It altogether 
dissents from the faith of the "doctri- 
naires" of that periodical, and has no 
kind words for Great Britain ; but, on 
the contrary, invariably expresses the 
greateat distarnst of what it terms "the 
selfish mercantile policy " of that coon- 
try. Tlie Contemporarij takes little pains 
to conceal its opinions, in which it is 
thoroughly sincere and consistent. It 
scolls at constitutional government, and 
looks with fiivour upon demooatic impo- 
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lialism based on anirersal sufirage. Ituu- 

ceasingly (leclaim;^ against the aristocracy 
and the inequality uf chisses, and is the 
staunch upholder of communistic and 
socialistic tiiearies. Many of its articles 
adTOcaie these tendencies openly enough, 
. despite the censorship — a fact which 
would seem to show that the Govern- 
ment fears the advocacy of such opinions 
less than tlie promulgation of constitn- 
tiouui aiipiratious. One tinny is cerlain, 
that the ceiuonhip has always shown 
xtedf mneh mrae severe towards mode- 
xate liberal journals than towards the 
organs of the most advanced radiailism. 
Tho Contemporary has receutly sustained 
a very severe loss in the secession from 
its ranks of M. Turgonef, one of its ablest 
oontributora, and a writer of European 
jfiune^ vho has gone Lack to the Mes- 
ienger. It has a circulation of 7,500. 

Our Time is a staunch upholder of tlie 
Government. Centralization appears to 
be the watchword of its policy. It loses 
no opportunity of landing French insti- 
tutions and the policy of the Emperor 
Napoleon, and as constantly inveighs 
against England and the English ten- 
dencies of the liberal party in Kusaia. 
It is a bitter enemy of the Me^uger, 
with which it is ever at war. It is also 
a great foe of the Fandavists, and un- 
remittingly attacks the present state of 
Russian society, asserting that, while the 
Government keeps pae«* with the age, 
society has not advanced beyond the 
sixteenth century. Its tone is, how- 
ever, on the whole^ mild, and a large 
party attaches to it^ numbering more 
than 4,000 subscribers. 

The National Notes is one of the oldest 
journals m IJii'isia. It scarcely deserves 
to bo ranked amongst political organs, 
but it is a much-respected literary periodi- 
cal, and always contains matter greedily 
devoured hy the uitellectual and the 
learned. Young and old, of both sexes, 
alike find food and improvement for the 
mind in its clever and well-digested 
articled, whicli embrace every topic in 
Hteratoze, ar^ and moral and meta- 
physical science. It Is constant to 
nothing exce})t its hatred of the CSm- 
ten^wwy, which originated in a seoea- 



sion from its own ranks in 1847. It 
has a circulation of 3,0t)0. 

Tli(! JJay is by no means the least 
important of the Bussian periodical. 
It is the oi^gan of the Panslavist^ and 
counts about 3,000 sohscriben. The 
gtand ininciple of this jonmsl is the 
supremacy of Russia in a general imion 
of the Slavonic races. The question 
what form this supremacy ought tu 
assume causes a division m the tdiiki 
of the party, who may theiefim be 
divided into the Monarchical and ths 
Federatire PanslavistB. Bat they are, 
with this exception, unanimous in their ; 
predominant idea uf a 81av(jnian civil- 
ization supreme in Eastern Europe, wiik 
Kussia at its head, which ^lall swil- 
low up Austria and Tvakej. They 
exhibit great animosity against ib 
Poles, because they prejudice the sym- 
pathy of the Slavonic races towanl? ; 
Russia, by standing between the htWr 
and tho Western Slavonians, aud be- 
cause, like the inhabitants of littt* ■ 
Russia, they desire a total sevenaea 
They hate Prussia, because she seeks to 
Germanize Posen ; and Austria is the 
object of their csjwcial aversion. They 
consider the civilization of "Western 
Europe to be in a stale of decrepitude 
and decay, with Hia azioeption of Ei^- 
land, to which, however, they sie not 
very friendly, on account of the protec- 
tion she extends to Turkey. Ow'm^ 
their great enmity towards Wtsleni 
civilization, there has been a great rap- 
proe^emetU between the flanalarists and 
the Badksl Socialists of the Continent : 
They will, however, always be diatia- 
guished from tho latter, because one of 
the chief iirticles of their faith is the , 
supremacy of the Eastern Church, which j 
they consider the purest ropresent^'W 
of Christianijy in the world. Xb<7 | 
desire the entire abolition of the nolality 
as a separate dass, and wiah to mer^ 
them in the people, amon^:^ the lower 
cla^sses of whom, they contend, pure 
nationality is alone to bo found. They 
olg'eet to the modem style of edacstittt 
in fiussia, by which French, Gennsn, 
and English influence is brought to btar 
upon society ; and thej are altqgetbar | 
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opposed to free tmdc, as they think it 
will operate m a check to n;itivo in- 
dustry. As niiglit be cx}>ect(jd, they 
ostontatiously parade their adoption of 
the old national diess aad their ad- 
benoee to old national customs. They 
hav^ moreover, a comniitteo which 
watche<? over the iiitert-sts of orthodoxy 
and PanslavLsin by promoting the re- 
building of churches, anil Lh(; education of 
tlie young ia their own tenets, for which 
purpose large sums are sabacribed. The 
Bu^TiBtB are just now somewliat on 
the decline, partly because several of 
their most eminent literary champions 
liiTe recently died ; but tliey still number 
amon^t their supportei-ij many of the 
nortinteUectoal as weE as many of tbe 
wttlihiest men in the country. 

Any sketch of the Russian Press 
would bo inconiplctG without a notice 
of what is called the Forei^m liussian 
Press. The centres of its activity are 
Imdon, Berlin, and Lelpsic Us most 
ftoums oigan is the Kdoholt or Bdl, 
published in London, and of which 
M. Hertzon is the editor. This terrible 
joiirriil the dread of all the Russian 
fiiiictiouariea. It is more feared by the 
ministers and courtiers at the present 
% than was erer the formidable 
"dobina" (cudgel) of Peter the Great 
Xo peccadillo — and with Eussian officials 
these are neither few nor far between — 
fi«capes the iron tongue of the KohhA. 
Freed from the operation of the censor- 
ship, it exposes all official shortcomings, 
cormption, and tyranny, with remorse- 
less vigour ; and it is well .known that 
mny a contemplated act of wicked- 
nm has been abandoned, through fear 
of the immortal infamy certain to be 
oooferred in its pages. No pdke 
oiganized by Foudi^ or C^of have 
heen so thoroughly informed of what 
was goinj^ on around them as tlie staff 
of the Kolokol. Secret circulars, dg^- 
patched in the most contidential nian- 
nsr by the heads of departments to 
Mme of their subordinates^ for their 
private guidance and inBtmction, have 
obtained a publicity never contemplated 
by their authors, through the instru- 
lAentality of this journal. It is» of 



course, prohibited in Russia j but^ never- 
theless, finds its way to that coun- 
try, and is universal! V distrilmted in 
the same mysterious manner in which 
its' information is supplied in the tirst 
place. Spies and poUc^agents have 
been repeatedly sent to Loudon from 
Ihissia for the purpose of finding out, 
if possible, M. Hertzen's chsmiK ls of 
intelligence ; but he has always known 
of their coming, and consequently their 
mission has &iled. The Emperor Alex^ 
andor, for many years, used to read the 
Kolokol regularly, though he has of late 
ceased to do so. On one occasion, this 
journal exposed a scandalous job, in 
which a certain very high oihcer, in 
dose attendance upon the Emperor, was 
seriously implicate The " exalted per- 
sonage" in question obtained a sight of 
the number, in wliich ho was himself 
held up to public opprobrium, before 
his Luperial Master ; but how to pre- 
Yfint that Imperial Master from seeing it ? 
To suppress it altogether would neyer 
answer, for the Emperor would be oertsin 
to call for his favourite (f) newspaper. 
Suddenly, a bright thought occurred to 
him — the difficulty Mas 8olve<l. He 
caused the number to be reprinted with 
the obnoxious article omitted, and in 
this state laid it before his sovereign. 
Fortune favoured his ingenuity so far, 
but played him a scurvy trick in the 
end. The (Irani Duke Constantine 
was at that time in Italy, and a copy of 
the identical number of the ubiquitous 
Kolakol fell into his hands. He was 
much struck with the particular article 
in question, and, sealing it up in an 
envelope, at once despatched it to liis 
brother. The royal seal must be re- 
spected : the envelope reached the Em- 
peror's hands unopened, and iheingenious 
"exalted personage" was checkmated 
after all M. Hertzen has always been 
the staunch friend of serf-emancipation 
and other salutary reforms, and, however 
much one may diifer from some of his 
views, he must always meet with that 
sympathy and respect which every one 
thoroughly in earnest in a good cause » 
is certain to obtain among liberal and 
enlightened men. 
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There is a reproduction of the prin- 
cipal articles in the Kolokol, published 
at Brussels, under tlie name of La ClocJie. 
Berlin and Leipsic content themselves 
principally with the production of pam- 
phlets, satirical poems, and other fur- 
tive brochures. At the latter place is 
published the ' Truthtf Ikr " of Prince 
Dolgoroukow at iiivgular intervals. This 
nobleman was formerly a great friend of 
the Emperor, but^ for some reason or 
other, he chose to leave his county, and 
has ever since declined to return. He now 
amuses himself Ly di-sclosures df many 
things that tool: ylxcv durinf^ his inti- 
macy at court, winch in no way call for 
publication, and which are often not of 
the most delicate nature possible. 

There is in St Petcisbuigh itself a 
secret press, which all the efforts of the 
police have as yet heen imablc to dis- 
cover. It is devoted to the jtropa^'ation 
of revolutionary idea.->, and especially 
takes advantage of any times of popular 
commotion, to print and distribute 
onormous quantities of pampiilets and 
proclamations. These brochures are of 
a highly inflammatory character, are 
most extensively circulated, and eagerly 
perused. Its principal oigan is termed 
the WeHkoruSf which only appeaia 
at irregular intervals, when an extra 
demonstmtion is deemed dosirabla It 
advocates the most decided socialistic 
doctrines, and incessantly calls upon the 
Government for reforms. It is a very 
small thin sheets and is circulated gratis 
in large quantities by means of the post 

One of these flvLiig-slieets, which has 
been reproduced in the Jujlokoly is ad- 
dres.sed "to the enlightened classes." 
It asserts that the early promi.se of the 
new leign has all fadcMcl away, and that 
the same tyranny which characterised 
the reign of Nicholas is again in full 
vigour in that of his son. It asserts 
that the Government are making a 
systematic attempt to crush and destroy 
lAe ^itightened classes, bat at the same 
time deckures that the Government are^ 
by their own acts, preparing their own 
drn\'T\fal, the presentiment of wliich 
has rendered it mad." It calls upon 
the enlightened classes " to decide be- 



tween the country and the Government, 
and t/^lls them that if they do not aban- 
don the Government it will dm^ them 
with it in its faXi " We, ^v]lD are vuur 
** brothers, we cannot be oga i ikst you ; bat, 
" if you range yourselves on the ake of 
" the Grovemment^ the people, whose ter- 
" rible uprising cannot long he deliyfid, 
" will be ar^ainst you, and against us, who 
" have neither the right nor the desire to 
** abandon tiic people in the hoar of tiie 
''fateful struggle." 

The reader will be surprised at the 
activity of the press of a country which 
dates its intellectual resurrection only 
from the accession of the present Em- 
peror. But, while poriodic&Ls form the 
chief emplo}nnent of Kussian writer^ tbe 
more enduring forms uf literature are not 
nepjlected. In addition to original works, 
many standard English authors have 
been translated and have hid a large 
sale, such as Macaulay's "History of 
England," Buckle's ''History of Civiliza- 
tion," Sir John llerschel's " AstroDomy," 
and John Stimrt Mill's " Pohtical Eco- 
nomy." English works of fiction ;irp 
also in preat demand. Nearly all tlu 
works of Dickens, Thackeray, WUkie 
Collins, Anthony Itollope, Miss Evans, 
Ac, are as famUiar to Russiatts as thej 
are to Englishmen ; and, whenever » 
story is coming out in the serial form 
by any of these authors, its conclusion 
is most impatiently waited for. We 
have no copyright treaty with Russia. 
France has, to this extent^ that Frandi 
works are not allowed to be reprodaoed 
in that language in Russia ; trans- 
lation^, liowcver, witliout the authors 
permission, are allowed. The Prench 
author cannot, therefore, benefit much 
by this treaty pecuniarily ; and the £og- 
lish author must content himself with 
the honour and glory to be derived from 
the spread of his IhdiiL'ht-s and ideas 
throughout this va.st emjiire. English 
newsijapers, too, are very freely admitted 
into Bussia, much more finely than thej 
are into France; and, though oocaaon- 
ally some article, or passage in an article, 
is'paintotl out by the brush of the censor, 
yet the journal thus "illustrated" gene- 
rally finds its way to its destination. 
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OTSTEBS: 

A GOSSIP ABOUT THEIR NATURAL AXD ECOXO.MIC HISTORY. 



Thb nimals that inhabit the sea hove 
hithfiito fared very badly at the hands 

of naturalists. If we except tlie salmon, 

which lias lieon mucli oliserved, because 
of its beiii<j; a migratory animal of rrreat 
indivithial value, little or no rt'liablu in- 
formation e^ts as to how lish live and 
grow. We have leoently, it is troe^ 
after mnch investigation, and a contro- 
versy spread over two htuulrid years, 
determined the parr question, Dut who 
can tell whether or no ihr sprat be the 
young of the herring, or answer pre- 
dsdj the very old queetion, ** What is 
an eelt" Simple people^ no doubt^ 
sappose that an eel is a fish, and that 
a sprat is a sprat ; but many clever ob- 
5ierv» rs think a sprat to be a young 
herring', and wa have been recently 
informed, by a wonderful naturalist, 
that eels, which used, by oceentrie boys, 
to be thought the produce of horse 
hairs placed in water, are the product of 
a beetle.^ We have, likewise, had some 
very curious controvoi-sies a.s to the 
growth and changes of some of our crus- 
tacean;^ such as crabs and lobsters. 

Our snbject^ however, is the Oyster. 
It is curious, considering how familiar 
is the sight of this mollusc, that so 
little is known conccrninL^ its natural 
history. It is not yet jscltlcd, for exam- 
ple, how it reproduces itself — whether 
it be a hermaphrodite, or if there be 

' Tlio Bprat controversy is likely to prove 
AS iuttirestiug u.s the i)arr dispute. The prui^enb 
writer has reason to holic\ e tho sprat to be a 
young herriDg. The fact of sprats being occa- 
gionally found with roe proves nothing. The 
same argument v;m med in the parr dispute; 
but fr r all itrf having roe, the parr has been 
proved tu be the young of the salmon. The 
latest work on uieeel is a carioeity, and 
difttailiy with great circuniptantiiilify, bow that 
filh ia bora of a beetle, and how the author 
lias seen the birfeh take place with his own 
eyes. Tho finthorV name is David Cairncnx-n, 
and his publitiher is G. Shield, 30, Liower 
•SkwiM Street 
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malflB and* females. Having devoted 
some little time to a consideration of 

the question, we incline, ourselves, to 
tii;> latter liyiiothcsis ; but this is not 
the picper place for a discussion of that 
part of tlie question. Agaiu, i>eople have 
asserted tlmt the oyster can ruproi!u^c its 
kind in twenty weeks, and that in ten 
months it is fiill grown ! Both of these 
assertions are pure nonsense. At the 
age of four months an oyster is not 
much bigger than a pea, and the n<:;o at 
which reproduction betgins has not been 
acctuately asiiertBined, hut is thought to 
he three years. Oysters are nsnally four 
years old before they are sent to the 
London market. At the age of five 
yeai"3 the oyster is, we think, in its 
prime ; and some «>f our most int^lli- 
^ent lishermeu liniik their average 
duration of life to he ten years. 

Another pomt on which natoralists 
differ is as to tho quantity of spawn 
from each oystor. Some enumerate the 
young by thousands, othera by millions. 
It is certain enough, that tho number of 
young is prodigious— so great^ in fact, 
88 to prevent their aU being contained 
in the parent shell at one time, sod 
that the ]>roce8S of spawninp^ is not, as 
is p^cnnrally .supposed, iustantuneous, but 
occui»ie.s a Idul,' time. Indeed, a parti- 
cular auimol will remain sick for two or 
three weeks, and during that period 
will be constantly throwing out its 
spawn, or tpai, as it ia usually named. 
By many observMS, however, the spat 
is looked upon as a more developed 
stuge of the spawn ; and the young 
anunal is thought to be distinctly 
formed, shell and all, before it leaves 
Iho protecting folds of the parent's 
mantle. We have often examined oys- 
ter spawn hrtjught direct frfim the bed 
hy means of a ])owerfvd microscope, and • 
iind it to be a liquid of Bome little con- 
sisteni^, in wbush the young oysters, 
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like tiie points of a hair, swim adavoly 
about, in great numbers, as many as a 
couple of thousand having been counted 
in a very small globule of spat. Tlie 
spawn, as foim<l floating on the w at' i-, 
is grceuitih in appearance, and each little 
splash may be likened to an oyster 
nebnla, which vesolTea, when examined 
by a powerful glass, into a thousand 
distill* t animals. 

Immense quaniitirs of thin spawn of 
uy^lera is annually devoured by other 
moUuscs, and by fish and crustaceans of 
•various sizes ; it is well, therefore^ that 
it Is so bountifully supplied On ooca^ 
sions of visiting tlie beds wo have seen 
the drcdj^e corcrrd with this sjiawn ; aivl 
no ]if'n could number tlie thousands of 
Uiillious of oysters thus prevented from 
ripening into life. Eecmomists ought 
to note this fact with respect to fish 
generally, for the destruction of spawn 
of all kinds, by means of the trawl and 
otherwise, is so onormous, as to exorrij^c 
a very serious inlluence on our hsh 
supplies. 

As is well known, there is a period 
every year during which the oyster is 

not iislied ; and the reason why our 
Eiiglisli oystor-beds have not been ruined 
<»r exliau^tid by over-fishinjj^ arises, 
among other causes, from this fact of 
there being a definite dose-time assigned 
to the breeding of the moUosc It 
would be well other varieties of sea 
liroiluro wore e(]iially well prnti^cted ; 
for it is sickening to observe tlif count- 
less (juantities of unsejisonable lish that 
are, from time to time, brought to 
Billing.'igate and other markets, and 
greedily purchased. Tlie fact that 
oysters are supplied only during certain 
months in the year, and tliat tlio public 
liavf a ^jjciieral corresponding notion that 
they are totally unfit for wholesome eat- 
ing during May, June, July, and August 
(those four wretched months which have 
not the letter ** r " in their names), has 
boon ji^rcatly in their favour ; so that, 
wh:l4 the supplies of salmon, or other 
kinds til' sea or river food, has been 
fluctuating or steadily declining, the 
fiup[)ly of oysters, to the London market 
at leasts has been comparatiyely steady 



and ahundant But^ in future, if Eng- 
lish growers are shrewd enough to [rofit 
by example, the only limit that there 
need be to the supplies will lie the limit 
of cultivation. It is interesting to imovr, 
indeed, tiiat for many years past oysters 
have been cultivated in this ooimtiy 
with great assiduity — mat, however, from 
the beginning or the spawn, asinFrunoSi 
Our English nyst( r-grower!5 oominenw 
by collecting the brood wherever they 
can find it, whereas the French, aa 'wtII 
by-und-by be shown, grow their own 
spat 

Oysters begin to sicken about the end 
of April, so that it is well that their • 
f^rand rest rommences in >fat. Tlie 
shedding of the spawn continui-s 'lurin;' 
the whole of the hot montlis — nut l»ui 
that during that period there may 1m 
found supplies of healthy oysteiSr Int 
that, as a general rule, it is better that 
there should be a total cessation of the 
trade in this Fcasson, because, wor-^ the 
beds! disturbed by a Roar<?h for the 
healthy oysters, the spawn would be 
disturbed and destroyed. 

The grand secret of growing ojslien^ 
OH has been demonstrated by the suKea 
of the artificial 1>' 1^ in France, is to 
afford the young animal a fixed hmn^, or 
holding-on pla<;e. This is tlie foundation 
of oyster-culture, into which the Frendi 
people have entered with great enthu* 
siasm, guidod by Professor Coste end 
the engineers acting under his instruc- 
tions. Tlie fisheries of Franco in general, 
ami particularly the oyster fisheries of 
that country, had become exhaustal, 
chiefly from, over-fishing, as \b likely 
enough soon to he the fate of our own 
general fisheries, if remedial measures be 
not speedily adojttrd. Tlie nc itb'ntal 
re-discovery, however, of the ancient art 
of pisciculture^ by two fishermen of the 
Vosgcs, soon led to a magical change 
in the fish supplies of our conliDeaw 
neighhonis. Biver fish were at ow^ 

1 PhK Cuiture, by Francis Francis. i» tli« 
latuHt — indeed, the only complete— Englisli 
-work on the anbject; but there are a gyeA^ 
many French boots on it. Mich as Muit^t*- 
caiioH A rtijicidU des J*ois»ons, par J. F. J* 
Kdta 
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on the promulgation of the diecovory, 
eztendTBly opemted upon, and the 

supplies of trout, perch, and other 
denizens of the fresh-water streams at 
onco migmented thronjrh the system of 
artificiul spawning. The domnins of the 
sea were Uicn entered, and some of the 
mms aisoesriUe kinds of mit-water fish 
were also largely cultivated. Lohsters 
and other cmstaci ans have now hoen 
tilccn in liaiul ; and, as for oysters, they 
arc i^rowii in millions, extensive portions 
c>f tiip French shores hfinf^ taken up 
with pares" devoted to their culture. 

The seciet of there being onlja hold- 
ing-on place required for the apat to 
enaure immenBely increased supply 
having hoen penetrated hy the FreTieh 
people — an<], no douljf, they are in some 
degree indebted to our oyster-heds on 
the Colne and at Whitstable for their 
idea — ^the rest was all easy enongb. 
Strong piUarB of wood were driven into 
the mud and sand ; arms were added ; 
the wholo was iii*"rl i' »Hl with hranrhes 
of trevs ; and various buuglis ])(v>idos wore 
hung over the beds on ropes and chauu>, 
whikt othen were sunk in the water 
and kept down by a weight A few 
boat-loads of oyeteie being Inid do\?n, 
the spat had no di<?tance to tra\«'l in 
search of a home, but found a resting- 
place almost at the moment of being 
exuded ; and, as the fairy legends say, 
** it grew and it grew," till, in the pro- 
cess of time^ it becune a marketable 
commodity. 

To show the value of oyster enlture, 
it may he Btated that, throui;h over- 
fishing, and ignorance oi' the natural 
biatoiy of this mollusc, the fisheiy for 
oysten in the Bay of St Brieuc, in Brit- 
tany, which at one time was very pro- 
fitable, empl':>Ying 200 boats and 1,400 
men, became so mu( li mluced, tlmt 20 
boats were found to be amply suiii* icTit 
for the trade, twelve of the oyster banks 
' having been thoroughly exhausted. But 
under the guidance of M. Goste, who 
has projected, and is now carrying out, 
a chain of oyster beds round the French 
coast, the beds of 8t. Brieuc lia-v e Ijeen 
repeopled, or rather a series ot new 
bulks have been formed which have 



already become richly productive — a 
census of one bed giving the astonisbing 
number of 17,<>0o,000 of good-sized 
natives of St. Brieuc, besides a laige 
quantity greatly smaller. On the borders 
of the Mediterranean, as well as in the 
Bay of Biscay, extensive buds have hke- 
wise been formed. M. Coste has him- 
self given, in a paper recently communi- 
catod to the French Academy, soma 
interesting particulars regarding his 
artificial oyster beds on the western coast 
of France. At the Island of Rh6, in the 
Bay of Biscay, great preparations iiavo 
been made during the last four years to 
institute oyster-culture. With this pro- 
ject in view, the inbabitante of the island 
have been engnj?ed in cleansing their 
muddy coast of the sediment which pro 
vented the place being eligible for the 
nurture of the best kinds. As the work 
advanced, seed or brood was wafted to 
the spot from various oysttr localities ; 
but, in order to be certain of an oyster 
population, it was necessary to have the 
bi ds in a state of reproduction as speedily 
as possible. This was accomplished in 
the usual way in good time; and the 
beds, which amount to 1,500 in number 
and cover 630,000 square metres of 
surface, now produce a very large annual 
return, their present crop being valued 
at from six to eight miUions of francs. 

We glean from these proceedings 
of the French pisciculturists the most 
valuable lessons for the improvement 
and conduct of our English oyster 
parh'?5. If, as is pretty certain, each 
matured oyster vields about two mil- 
lions of young per annum, and if the 
greater propoi&on of these can be saved 
by being iiiSbrded a permanent resting 
place, it is clear that, by laying down a 
few thousand breeders, we may, in the 
cour«e of a year or two, have a large and 
ixiprnductive farm. "NVilh rcfei-ence to 
the question of growth, Coste tells us 
that stakes, which had been fixed for a 
period of thirty months in the lake of 
Fusaro, were quite loaded witli oysters 
when they came to be removed. These 
were found to embrace a growth of three 
years. Those of the firot year's spawn- 
ing were ready for the market ; the second 

i»d2 
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yeaa^B brood weie a good deal smaUer ; 
whilst tho remainder were not larger 

than a Ifuti]. To attain minieuloiis 
crops similar to those achieveil in tho 
Bay of St. lirieuc, or at the Isle of Khe, 
litOd moie is raquiied than to lay down 
the spawn in a nice xock j bay, or in a 
plaoepared for the purpose, and having as 
little mud about it im j)ossihle. AVe should 
desire a place thut had a good stream of 
water liuwing into it, so that the ilock 
might procure food of a varied and 
nutritious kind. A couple of hundred 
stakes (.biven into the soft places of the 
shore, between high and low water-mark, 
and these well supplied with branches, 
held together by galvanized iron wire 
(ccHnmon rope would sochi become rotten) 
would, in conjunction with the rocky 
ground, afford capital hoMnij:: on places, 
so that any finantity of spawn might, in 
time, be developed into tino " natives," 
or "whiskered pandores." There are 
hundi'eds of plaoea on the English and 
Irish coasts where such farms could bo 
advaiitn:;'emif5ly laid. Indeed, in Ireland, 
tlie system of laying down oyster broods 
already prevails to a large extend and 
licences are freely given to those likely 
to carry on their operations in a spirited 
manner. The far-famed Scottish oysters 
obtained at Edinburgh, and onee so 
cheap, are becoming scarce and dcax, and 
the scalps or beds are being so 'rapidly 
overfidieii that^ in a short time, if tho 
devastation bo not at onco stopped, the 
Pandore and l^ewhaven oysters will soon 
bo but names. Some of the greediest 
of the dredgermen, we are told, actually 
capture the brood and, barrelling it up, 
send it away to Holland and other 
places, to supply the artifu ial beds now 
beinf» constructed off that coast. I'^ng- 
lish buyers also como and pick up all 
they can procoie for the MaDchester and 
other markets. Thus, there is an induce- 
ment, in the shape of a good price, to 
the ^Newhaven men to spoliate the beds 
— another illustration of " killing IIk' 
goose for tho golden egg." The grow tlx 
of the railway system has also extended 
the Newhaven men's market S^)re 
the railway period very few boats went 
oat at the same time to dredge ; then 



oysters were very plenttful^so plentifiil, 
in iaet> that three men in a boat coqU, 

with caFte, procure 3,000 oysters in a 
couple of hours ; but now, so ur'-at is 
tlio change in tho productiveness of ihe 
scalps, that three men consider it an ez< 
cellont dajr's work to procure ;tlKiut the 
fifth part of that quantity. The New- 
haven oyster beds, we believe, belong to 
the city of Edinburgh, and were given 
in charge to tho free lishcrmen of that 
village, on oertain conditional which tn 
at present ^tematically disregarded. 
The proprietor of the most popular 
Edinburgli tavern experiencosthejrwitfist 
diiiiculty in obtaining oysters ; and we 
take this opportunity of infoimieg fha 
Lord Provost of thai city that, in the 
course of a year or two, " Auld Reekie" 
will, most probably, unless the authori- 
i(is bestir themselves in the matter, 
have to obtain her oysters from Col- 
chester or Whitstable. ThJ% surdy, ii 
a state of things dreailful for Sootchmea 
to contemplate. In former and more 
energetic times, the municipal authori- 
ties of the modern Athens used to ven- 
ture on a voyage of exploration to tow 
their scalps, and afterwards hold a M 
of shells, as they do yet at some oy$t«i 
towns on the annual opening of the 
fishery. 

large oyster farm requires a great 
deal of careful attention, and seveiil 
people are necessary to keep it in ordar. 
If tho farm he planted in a bay, where 
the water is very shallow, there is great 
danger of the stock suffering from frost; 
and again, if the brood be laid down in 
very deep water, the oysters do not fattea 
or grow rapidly enough for profit la 
dredging, thewholeof the oysters, as they 
are hauled on boani, should be eareiuUy 
examined and picked ; all below a cer- 
tain aize ought to be returned to th» 
water till their beards have grown laige 
n ugh. In winter, if the beds be in 
.shallow water, the tender brood must be 
]>!aeed in a j»it for protection from iho 
]rost ; whicli of course takes up a great 
deal of time. Bead oysters ought to be 
carefully removed £rom the beds. The 
proprietors of private '* layings " are ge- 
nerally careful on this pointy and pot 
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tlieui selves to preat trouble every spring 
tt) lilt or overhaul all their ousters in 
order to remove the dead or diseased. 
Hnsmls miut be careMly rooted otit 
from the beds; otherwise tbey would 
in a short time render them valueless. 
The layiTig=5, for example, of ^fr, David 
Plunkett, iu KUerry Bay, for which lio 
had a licence from the Irish Board of 
Fifllittiefl^ were oTemm by iiuueel% and 
80 lenderad, almost valueless. 

The wee Jini:^ and t<.'Ti(lin;:j of an ovf'ter 
bed re«|uires, therefore, much labour, and 
involves cither a partnership of several 
people— vMch is luiud enough, as at 
Wbitstable— or at least the employment 
of several dredgennen and kbotuenk 
But, for all that, an oyster farm may be 
made a most lucrative concern. As a 
guide to the working of a large oyster 
fiom — say a concern of 70,000^. a-year or 
thereabout — we have tin data of tbe 
"Whitstable Free Dredgers' Company. 
The free oyster dreda:ers of that town 
form a kind of rudo joint-stock company, 
and have among them a fleet of eighty 
oyster smacks for fishing and dredging, 
and fourteen carrying boats or hoys to 
t<ako the produce to T'lllini^s^'ate. Tliey 
dredge for the market for a few hours on 
three days of the week, according to 
what may be the demand from thev saLes- 
men at Billingsgate; and the other three 
days are devoted to the aiTanging, clean- 
aTid cultivation of the beds. The 
banks ilshed by the Whitstable men are 
in Kost Swale Bay ; they aic the private 
property of the company, and are care- 
fully divided into compartments, accord- 
ing to the a^eand ([uality of the oysters. 

iVs regards the oyster cultivation of the 
river Colne, some interesting rearing sta- 
tistics have been recently made public at 
GbleheaterbyConnefllorHawldns. That 
gentleman tells ns that oyster brood in< 
creases fourfold in three years. The 
qnantity of oysters in a London Inishel 
ifi aii follows ; fu-st year, hyat^ nuialier 
not ascertainable; second year, hrood^ 
6,400 ; third year, wart^ 2,400 ; fourth 
year, oysters, \,C>00 ; therefore, four wash 
of brood (r. e. four pecks), purcluv.'^ed at, 
say, 5m, per wash, increases by growth 
and corresponding value to 42«. per 



bushel, or a sum of eight giiineas. The 
"WliitsUil)lo dredgers, it is said, drew 
G0,000/. for their oysters in 18G0, viz, 
10,000^ for ''commons," and 50,O0O;. 
for " natives;" but out of this sum they 
had of course to pay for " brood." Tlie 
gross amoind received by the Colne 
Fishery Company for oysters sold during 
the last ten yeai^ endijag at July, 1862, 
appears by the treasurer's aooonnt to 
have been 83,0002. ; the avera^^ animal 
produce of the Colne Fishery f 'r<i)iprtTiv 
having been 4,374 bushels f i- tliat pe- 
riod. However, the quantity obtained 
from the liver Colne by the company 
bears but a small proportion to the yield 
from private layingi^ which are in gene- 
ral only a few acres in extent. "The 
private layings," however, we are told, 
" cannot feirly bo made the measure of 
" productiveness for a large fishery ; as 
" th,ey may be compared to a garden in 
" a high state of cultivation, wdiile the 
" fishery generally is better represented 
** by a large tract of land but partially 
'* reclaimcxl from a state of nature.*' The 
difference in cost of working the big 
fisher}' and a little one seems to be greal 
One of the owners of a private lapng 
states that, when the expense of dredging 
or lifting the oysters exceeded 4». per 
bushel, ho gave up worldng^ while in the 
Colne fishery dredgermen are never paid 
less than 12«., and sometimes as as 
40«. a bushel. 

As showing the productiveness of 
some of the French oyster-beds, it may 
be stated that 350,000^ oysters were ob- 
tained in the space of an hour from the 
Plessix b( d, Avhich is half a mile from 
the port of Aura^• : and, within a month 
or two after the opening of those beds, 
upwards of twenty millions were brought 
into port) giving employment to 1,200 
fishermen. In a recent piscicidtural re- 
port which we have consulted we find 
the following figures: "The total cost 
" of forming an oyster bank was 221 
" francs ; and, if tiie 300 fiucines laid 
" down upon it be multiplied by 20,000, 
" the number of oysters each fascine 
" contains, 6,000,000 will be obtained, 
" which, if sold at 20 francs a thousand, 
« will inoduce 120,000 finncs. how- 
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" ever, the number of oysters were to be 
" reckoned at only 10,000, the sum of 
" 60,000 francs wooldbereeenred^wliieli, 
" for an expenditure of only 221 francs^ 

" would ywld a largrr profit than any 
" other branch of industry." Tho annual 
ineoTiio rlorivod from the artificial beds 
at the Lake of I'usaro amouuta to thirteen 
Iiimdred pounds ; and the green oyster 
beds of Marennes furnish annually 
6,000,000 of oysters. The price varies 
from one tn s;ix francs per hunt^red, but 
the average price may be reckoned at 
half-a- crown, and tho annual revenue is 
upwards of 83,000^ Dr. Kenunereri of 
St. Martin's, says that his artificial lieds 
afford the immo!\«o profit of a thonpand 
to oTif ! May these facts take root, and 
ijiduce a still larger oyster culture in this 
conntry than that whiefa is now being 
ttxiied on ! 

Tho demand for native and other 
oysters by the Londoners alone is somo- 
tliincT wonderful, and constitutes of itself 
a iaigo branch of commerce — as the 
nnmerous gaily^lit sbell^fish shops of 
the Strand and Haymarket will testify. 
Those cmporiuins for the sale of oysters 
and stout are mostly fed through Billiniifs- 
gate, which is the chief piscatorial 
bourse of the great metropolis. It is 
not easy to arriye at correct statistics of 
what London requires in the way of 
oysters ; but, if we .-^ct tlie number down 
as being nearly eight hundred nullious, 
we shall not be very far wrong. To 
INtovide these, the dredgermen, or fisher 
people at Colchester, and other places 
on the Essex and Kent coasts, prowl 
about the sea-shorp, and pick np all the 
little oysters they can find — t hesoranging 
from the size of a threepenny -piece to a 
ahllling — and persons having private 
•layings" purchase them to bo nursed 
and fattened fi>r the table. At otlier 
places the spawn itself is collected, hy 
picking it from the pieces of stone, or 
tho old oyster-shells to which it may 
hsve adhered, and it is noorished in 
pitS) as at Bumham, for the purpose of 
being .so!d to the Whitsfctble people, 
who carefully lay their brood in tlieir 
grounds. A good idea ot ih ' oyster 
tmffic tt»y be obtained from the fiuit 



that, in some years, tlie WhitstaW'^ men 
paid a sum of 30,000/. for brood, ia 
order to keep up the stock of their fa- 
&med oysters. Mr. Hawkins sqfs that 
he knows a man who is propibtor of 
only three acres of oyster layin;,"?, and 
yet fi'om that confined area lie anmially 
sells from 1,500 to 2,000 wash, t,c 
pechf of the best native oysteia 

The London oyster season bcgiu 
about the middle of August. Citizens 
are never allowed to forget it, as the 
pleasant little Uiggurs, witli their happj 
"chaff" of "please to mind the grotto," 
keep the event green in their nuoomy. 
Vessels make their appearance CTOJ 
day at Billingsgate during the wma, 
with large supjJies of all the different 
kinds req^uired for the metropoUtan con- 
sumptton. ThoBO and we regret to 
say it^ for there is nothing finer than a 
genuine oyster — are sophisticated in the 
cellars of the buyers, by being stuffed 
with oatmeal till the flavour is all but 
lost in the fat. Tho ilavour of oysters 
— ^Hkfr the flavour of all other aninab 
— depends on their feeding. The fine 
goHlioi the Preston Pans oysters — " tli- 
whiskered pandoro" — is said to be derived 
from the fact of their feeding on the 
refuse liquor which flows from the salt 
pans of that neighbourhood. We hm 
eaten of fine oysters taken from a h&nk 
that was visited by a rather questionable 
stream of water; they were very b?^. 
fat, and of exquisite iiavoui. The 1im- 
boar of Kinsile used to be ramaiksblB 
for tho size and flavour of it^ oysten. 
Tho Ixjds occupied the whole harb^nr. 
and the oystors there were at one time 
very plentiful, and far exceeded the 
Cork oysters in fimie (and thoy have 
long been famous) ; but they were » 
over-fished as to be long since used op, 
much to the loss of the Irish people, 
who are particularly fond of oypt'^rs, 
and delight in theii- " Pooldootlies and 
"Bed-buiks" as much as the Eoglisk 
and Scotch do in tJieir "Natives*' and 
"Pandoros." Then there are the cx- 
quifite j:»rpen oyst<'rs of Marennes, and 
the OsteiKl oysters. The latter are taken 
as brood from England, and then grown, 
for the Parisian and other oonttneDlBl 
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markets, at Osieud. The green oyster 
is not> as is often supposed, fed on matter 
tbat is ooppery. At Mjarennes they are 
laid oat in daim, in order to acquire 

this coloiir, nnd are not Icept, as other 
oystf Ts are, coustantly submerged in 
wat< r by the full tido (which is walled 
out), but are only allowed to be eoyered 
at springtides. The brood b collected 
and deposited in these beds when it is 
about six or oight months old, and it 
must rouKiiri thiet' ye;irs at least before 
it actjuiicii tho green hue of perfection. 
The colouring property of tbese beds 
has been ascribed to an inseot^ to a 
disease whieli the animal contracts, and 
also to the nature of tho mud of tlie 
river. ]M. Coste has analysed this 
mod, and believes, from its containing 
a slight excess in sulphate of iron and 
chloride of sudium, that it ia the cause 
of particular beds growing a green 
oyster. 

But UyBters have a social aa well as 
natural and economic history. The 
name of the courageous individnal who 

ate the firat oyster has not b(^n redyrded, 
but there is a Ingend cnncoming h^i to 
the following ellbct : Onco upon a time 
—it muiit be a prodigiously long time 
2^ howeTCTT^a man of melancholy 
mood, who was walking by the shores 
of a piftnresquo estuary, listening to 
the sad sea-waves, ospied a very old and 
ugly oyster, all coated over with pam- 
anea and seaweeds. It was so uiipr«»- 
poeaeaaing that he kicked it with his 
toolf and the animal, astonished at such 
rudone<«« on its own domain, gaped wide 
with indignation. .Seeing the btautifiil 
cream-coloured layers that shone within 
the shelly coTering, and thinking the in- 
terior of the shell if»elf to be beautiful, 
be lifted up the aged "native" for 
further examination, inserting his finger 
and thumb between tlie shells. Tho 
irate mollusc, thinking no doubt tluit 
thia was meant as a forther insult, snapt 
hia pearly door dose upon the finger of 
the intruder, causing him some little 
pain. After releasing his wmnded 
digit, the inquisitive gentleman very 
natoially pnt it in hia mouth. "Be- 
llghtliill'' exchdmed he» opening wide 



his eyes. "What is thiB and again 
he sucked his thumb. Then the trutli 
flashed upon him. He had accidentally 
achieved the most important discovery 
ever made up to that date ! Taking up 
a stone, he forced open the doors of the 
oyster, and gingerly tried a piece of the 
mollusc itsel£ JDelidous was the result ; 
and 80, there and then, that solitary 
anonymous man inaugurated the oyster 
banquet. 

Ever since the apocrj'phal period of 
this legend, men have gone ou eating 
oysters. Princes, poets, pontiffs, orators, 
statesmen, and wits have glnttonised 
over the oyster-board. ' Oysters were at 
one time, it is true, in danger of being 
forgotten. From the fourth century to 
about the fifteenth they were not much 
in use ; but ftoja tint date to the pie* • 
sent time the demand has never slack- 
ened. Going back to tlio times which 
we now regartl as classic, we are told 
that we owe the original idea of pisci- 
cultuie to a certain Sergius Grata, who 
invented an oystsf^pond in which to 
breed oysters, not for his own table, but 
for profit He erected artificial rocks 
and snrrounrled them with wooden 
stakes, much as -M. Coste carries on his 
operations in the present day ; indeed, 
Costers plana are founded, in a great 
measure, on those of the aneiont Italians. 
The scene of tho tirst process of oyster- 
culture was on the shores of the Bay 
of Kaples, in Lake Lncrinus, now 
known aa Lake Fuaaro ; and the pro- 
ceaa of artificial breeding is still earned 
on pretty extensively at that place. 
We have all re;i<l of the feasts and fish- 
dinners of tlie ciussie Italians. These 
were on a scale ibr surpassing our 
modem banquets. Lucullus had sea- 
water brought to his villa in canals 
from th"' ro;\Kt of Campania, in which 
he bred hshcs in such abundance for 
the use of his guests that not les3 than 
twenty-five thousand pounds worth were 
sold at his death. ViteUius ate oysters 
all day long, and some people insinuate 
that he could eat as nianv as a thousand 
at a sitting — happiness too gi-eat for 
belief! Gallisthenee, the philosopher of 
Olynthus^ waa also a passionate oyster- 
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eater, and so was Caligula, the Eoman 
lyrant The vise Seneca dallied over 
few Irandreds every week, and the 
great Cicero nourished his eloquen<» 
with tlio dainty. The Jut'm poota sang 
the praises of the ny^^tcr, uiitl llic fa.st 
men of Ancient liomo enjoyevl the poetry 
during their carouse, just as modem 
lellow8, not at all classic, enjoy a song 
over their oysters in the parlour of a 
LondoTi or jirovincial tavern. 

In ail countries there are records of 
the necessary fondness of great men for 
oysters. Cervantes was an oyflter>lover, 
and he satinzed with his pen the oyster- 
dealewi of Spain. T.miis XT., careful 
lest scholarsliip sliould become deficient 
in France, feasted the learned doctors 
of the Sorbonne, once a year, on oysters ; 
and another Louis invested his cook 
with an order of nohilitv, as a reward 
for his oyster-cookery. Napolron, also, 
was an ovstcr-lover : m was Ivou.si^eau. 
Invitations to a Uibh of oysters were 
common in the literary and artistic 
circles of Paris at the latter end of last 
ccntur}'. The Encyclojietli.sts were par- 
ticularly fond of oysters. Helvetius, 
Diderot^ the Ahh6 liaynal, Voltaire, 
and otlfcos were confirmed oyster-n^ 
Before the Revolution, the violent poli- 
tidana were in the habit of constantly 
firequenting the Parisian oyster-shojw ; 
and Danton, Robespierre, and others, 
were fond of the oyster in their days of 
innocence. The great Napoleon, on the 
eve of his battles, used to partake of tlie 
bivalve ; and rauihaceres was famous 
for hia shellfi.sli Itanfpiets. Even at 
this day, the consimiptiou of oysters in 
Barn is enormous, as may be judged 
from the statistics we have given of 
the pioduee of the artificial beds of 
France. 

Among our British celebrities, Alex- 
ander Pope was an oyster-eater of taste : 
80 was Thomson of the Seasons, who 
knew all good things. The learned 
Dr. Richard Bentley could never pass an 
oyster-shop without having a f»'w ; and 
there have been hundreds of .siil - 'pipnt 
Kngliphmen who, without coming up to 



BenUcy in other respects, have resembled 
him in this. The Scottish philosophen, 
too, of the last century— Hum^ Dagald 
Stewart, CuUen, &c.-^u8ed frc<]iJenUj 
to indulge in the " whiskered pandores'* 
of tlieir day and generation. "Oyster 
ploys," as they were called, were fre- 
quency held in the quaint and diitj 
taverns of the old town of EdinbaiglL 
Tho.=^e IMinhurgli oyster-taverns of th? 
old< n time %vere usually situated iin ler- 
ground, in the cellar- tloor ; and, m ihe 
course of the long winter evenings, tin 
carriages of tbe quality folks would be 
found rattling up, and setting down 
fashionable ladii s, to jmrtake of oysters 
and porter, plenteously but rudelys* r\'-d 
\\ iiat oysters have been to the inU;Uect 
of Edinburgh in later times, who needi 
to be told that has heard of Christopher 
North, and read the ''J^octes Ambio- 
siana} 1 " 

The Americans become still more 
social over theii* oysters than we do, and 
their extensive seaboard affords tbem t 
very large supply ; although we regret to 

learn that, in consequence of c»ver-fishijig 
and of the carrying away of tlie l^h at 
improper seasons, the oyster-banks oi 
that groat countiy are in danger of be- 
coming exhausted. In City Island the 
whole population partidpatee in the 
oyster-t ratio, and there is an oyster-bed 
in Long Iskuid Sound which is 11^ 
miles long. 
The oyvter can be cooked in sll kinda 

of ways, but the pure animal il tlie 
best of all, and gulping him up in 
hi.«s own juice is the be.st way to oat 
him. The oyster, we maintiiiu, may be 
eaten raw, day by day, every day of the 
21i days that it is in season, snd wns 
do hurt Tt never produces indigestion— 
never does the flavour \ki\L TIjo mail 
who ends his day witli an oyster in his 
moutli, rises with a clean tongue in the 
morning, and a clear head as w«IL BftV 
oysters, too^ are asid to be lofjblf 
cious in certain cases of illness, and 
know of instances in point ; hut we 
must leave this ])art of OUT subject u> ho 
develo|)ed by others. 
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To the average Englishman the ser« 
Bion 18 a maltor of conise, a periodical 
process that somehow does him good, a 
tiriie-honoured institution to which he is 
attached hx Inhit, and the meriU. or 
defects ul which he does nut feel him- 
self called upon to criticise. Some 
boirover, there aie to whom preadiing 
it a matter of mnch more interest and 
importance. They believe in it with 
all their hearts ; they look upon it as 
the great end of church-going, and they 
indicate this by their yery modes and 
forms of speecL '£hey go to hear Jii. A; 
they sit under Mr, Bj they attmd the 
ministry of the Rev. Pr. C. To such 
persons, religious truths digested into 
a regular sermon, based on ii selcctud 
text, and delivered from a pulpit by a 
minister in gown and bands, appear to 
have a mystic virtue and force, which 
the same truths spoken by tlie same 
miiiister during a pastoral visit, or read 
in the closet ftom a printed book, would 
not have. Henoe, though sufficiently 
critical, they arc not easily wearied of 
their favomit<i ordinance. As Horace's 
avaricious man must have money, by 
ikii' means or foul, so they must have 
sermons — good ones if possible^ but, at 
all events, sermons. 

After all, however, it may be doubted 
whether the fervent lovers of sermons 
in the abstract, are numerous. The 
clafis is certainly said to be decreasing ; 
and smart and sarcastic Beviewers in- 
sinuate that it consists chiefly of elderly 
ladirs and substantial shopkeepers ^rith 
puritanical leanings. Tliere is a third 
party which, just now at all events, is 
more prominent^ and has lately been 
exciting a good deal more attentioiL 
It consists of those who conceive them- 
selves to have a mission to denounce 
ecclesiastical abuses and clerical short- 
comings, and who accordingly liave, 
for soma time^ been cry ing ^oud, and 



not sparing, in reference to sermons and 
preaching. How people came suddenly 
to wake up to the lamentable defi- 
ciencies of the pulpit, or who is entitled 
to the credit of having unearthed the 
]»unpent grievance, I caimot telL The 
nuisance, if it be one, is of old standing, 
though it has been left for modem critics 
to mue so much of it. The substance of 
the gravamina alleged by these persons 
is very much as follows : bermons are 
generally very dull; made up of dry 
doctrinal GOXDmonplaees and trivial 
moral apophthegms ; often diluted into 
vague generalities ; seldom coming very 
directly home to men's business and 
bosoms ; apt sometimes to stretch them- 
selves beyond reasonable limits of time 
tar the moat part heavily and awk- 
wardly delivered, without any of tlie 
graces of orator}', and too ufton without 
any of the outward signs of earnestness. 

Such and so serious are tlie counts 
of the indictment against the modem 
pulpit And must we suffer judgment 
to go by default t It may, perhaps, be 
pennitted to one'of the Minor Prophets, 
without assuming the right to put him- 
self forward as the reprcsuutuLive of his 
order, simply to discuss the question^ 
and offer for the consideration of the 
candid reader a few facts and sugges- 
tions concerning it. 

In the first place, then, something 
must be conceded to our censors. Ser- 
mons are not^ as a rule» remarkably 
original in thoughl^ eloquent in style, 
or impressive in delivery. "Very few of 
the clergy of the Church of England 
cultivate preacliing as au art Candi- 
dates for Orders, generally, have no 
specific training for the pulpit what- 
ever. They do not profess to study 
rhetoric ; they take no particular j)ains 
to learn the ait of managing the voice ; 
they make no account of that " action," 
or rather "delivaiy," which Demoa- 
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thcnes regarded as the liiat, second, and 
third condition of success in oratory. 
They suuply enter the i)ulpit and place 
themselves in any attitude that may 
happen, and read nfF tlieir written dis- 
course*^ as well as thi ir natural gifts and 
aptitudeti will allow. The consequonco 
k what might be expected. 

So much being conceded, it may yet 
be well to point out the mistake of sup- 
posing that modem preachers have do- 
geiurat^id from tlu" liiuher stnndnrd of 
an elder time. In liie Augusluu age 
of pleaching — ^if ever there mm such 
an age— -the orators of the [>ulpit were, 
as thoy now are, the exception. Addison 
in tlie Sfyfctator complain?, as ener- 
getically as the latest correspondent of 
mo Timea, of sound and well-composed 
diecoQxses marred in the delivery; of the 
sleepy tones and motionless posture of 
learned and oitluxlix divines of gjeat 
name and liguro while proclaiming to 
their congn^gatiuns the sublimcst and 
most awAil mysteries of life and death. 
Sanderson and Hook(>r oM'ed nothing to 
tho arts of the rhetorician; and the 
ai)poaranro of 1 '.arrow, when on one 
occasion he took his ])lace in tho pulpit 
of St. Lawrence- Jewry, was so uncouth 
that the greater part of the congregation 
scampered out of the church, and left 
him to pr( ai li ftermon to a forlorn 
hope of some hall-dozen people. Wo 
can readily imagine what must have 
been the character of the discourses 
of the great Psrson Tmlliber; and 
probably the liomilies of Kr. Abra- 
ham Adams hiinsclf, loarnod and sen- 
t»'iitiou?i as they doubtless wen-, would 
not bo very agreeable to the taste of a 
modem oongregation. Never was preach- 
ing more accounted of than in the six- 
teenth century. But even at that time 
great preachers wore i!' >t miineroiis. Tho 
bulk of the clergy, indeed, were not 
Ucenscd to preach at all \ and it seems 
that many of them had not that very 
moderate amount of titness for their 
work indir'ated T)y the ability to deliver 
decently a di-scouiv-o composed fur them : 
for we are t«jld that the "Homilies" 
were often so read as to be utterly unin- 
ielligihle to the hearers. 



How IS it, then, that there i= sui b a 
tcndcnty at present to disparage preiich- 
ingl It arises, no douht^ bm. manj 
causes. In the first place, the age is 
emphatically a critical onp, and few 
things escape without questioning. 
Literary taste and mental culture aid 
widely spread amongst the laity ; asd 
in these respects the dergy hxn no 
advantage over othera of their own 
social rank. There are few congre- 
gations, in more jfopulous places at 
least, in \vhich tliere are not hear< r-i at 
least as well read, as competent to judge 
of the merits and defects of a composi- 
tion, as quick to deto« t false reasi^nin;^ 
and shallow thoughts, as any avenge 
clergyman. The clergy, no doub^ are 
in advance of their brethren of fonnor 
days; but the laity of to-day are still 
more in advance of the laity of a eoN 
responding period. Hence tlie interval 
]»el\veen the teacher aiul the taui^lit is 
narrower tliaii it was, and tiie yoODg 
church-going disciple in many eases 
soon discovers that ho is not sitting at 
tho feet of a Gamaliel when he is listen- 
ing to the instructions of his pariah 
minister. 

But, again, if sermons are less es- 
teemed, it is because they occupy, re- 
latively, a much less important position 

than they once did. Formerly the «?r- 
nidu had no rivals as an instrument of 
public instruction ; now it is in many 
respects supplanted by a great number. 
Formerly it was the medium throui^ 
which information of almost all kinds 
was, din^ctly or indirceti v, conveyed to 
tho ])eoplo. It was sermon, l* i tnre, 
newspaper, political hamiigiic — all in 
one. Kow its range is very much cir* 
cumscribed, and it has been relegated 
to its original purpose of setting forth 
the truths of relii^ion and the lessons of 
morality, in old times tho Sunday 
sermon was the only bit of intellectoai 
excitement or literaiy culture within 
the reach of the m^ority. No daily 
papers, with tlioir vi^irorous and pointotl 
leaders and their stores of varied news, 
came to impart tidings of the world 
without^ and to tell men how it fared 
with their fiiends or ibes in Church and 
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State. No serials pouri'il out their 
many-coloured ti-e4ksiu>eti at the feet of 
ttipeetant xeadeira, and no public lec- 
turers, or heralds of the platform, popu- 
larized literature and science, or told of 
the apostolic otiou and marvellous 
triumplid of missionaricf?, or preached 
the gospel of sanitary and social rciorm 
m eyery village and town. The pulpit, 
therefore, had things all its own way, 
aiul ioolc all those topics more or less 
under its patronage. The rery speeches 
of the Biahops in the House of Lords 
wen, according to Burnet, at one time 
semions; fbi^ instead of speaking di- 
rectly to tlie qu^tion hefoie the House, 
the right-reverend debaters ufMjd deli- 
berately to gjvG out a text and dis- 
eoui>»e upon IL Was a, statesman to 
be attacked or defended, a policy to be 
commended to popular sympathy, a Avar 
to hi' justified or reprobated, the pulpit 
was the ordinary channel, and the 
preachers the accredited agents whereby 
the object was achieved. 

An examination of some of the ser- 
mons of other days will bear out th*- 
Ticw here given of their character and 
imporUmce. Take, for instance, the dis- 
courses of good old Latimer. They are a 
xepertoiy of all kinds of gossip and chit- 
chat, where current intelligenee, personal 
allusions, amusing aneodotee^ and poli- 
tical innuendoes are mixed in a eurions 
farrago with theological ai<j;ument and 
calmest exhortation. Or tuiu to the pages 
(tf Jeremy Taybr. They fiiirly uistle 
with the horrent arms of classical scholar- 
ship. Thi' imperial fancy of the preacher 
seems to have laid t]!-- whole world of 
ancient literature under tribute. The 
moat recondite mythological allusions, 
and the most Taxied historical incidents, 
are used to illustrate a position in 
theolo^^y, or to point a moral in praetieo. 
The fairetit llowers ot" heathen poetry are 
pricked in to embeilisii the lessons of 
levelation, and Pan seems literally to 
have made a present to Moses of " his 
Pagan horn," filled to overflowing wit]i 
the fraits of ancient dream and vision. 
How sucli .serinoMs eould ever have com- 
mended themselves to oitlinary congro- 
gatioDsmuet,no doubt^ be amarrel to us 



moilerns. We cannot but suppose that 
they must have been " caviare to the 
genemL" But^ indeed, it was not alto- 
gethtf SO. As the ] (readier, from wsnt 
of any other vent for his learning, turned 
the whole tidtj of it into his discourses, 
6o the con^Tc^Mtions of the seventeenth 
centuiy, liaving no other intellectual 
stimulant^ not only acquiesced in but ex- 
acted tliis copious irrigation of scholar- 
ship. TluB, strange to say, is equally true 
ot" rustic as of e<lucated hearers, in those 
days a ]>reacher had small chance of 
being popular if he confined himself to 
plain t<wiffhing in the vulgar tongue, and 
did not season his addresses with a cer- 
tain proportion of what was above the 
vulgar eomprehenfion, " A ji^ooJ sort of 
man but no Latiner," was the disparag- 
ing criticism of erudite fanners and 
peasants on any dergymaii who tried to 
be simply useful, and to adapt his ser- 
mons to the su|)iwsed level of their 
bucoUcai undciiitaudings. Tliiri judgment 
was actually passed on the celebrated 
Pocodce by some of his congregation 
before the Connnonwcalth Triers at 
Abingdon ; antl, if Owen h id not iuter- 
fere<l and olitiuned Cromwt'U's or.ler to 
stop proceedings, the greatest scholar 
and linguist of the time would have been * 
sequestered for insufficiency, on the re- 
presentation of the sag^ of a Berkshire 
village. 

It must have been the fact of sermons 
having the monopoly referred to which 
made the hearers of those days tolerant 
of what we should consider their extra* 
vagant length. Certainly, that impa- 
tience of anything over half-an-liuur 
which, more or less, characterises the 
modem congregation, was a flaeling wiUi 
whidi our ancestors had no sympathy. 
It is difficult to say what they would 
have called a long sermon. Cranmer, 
on one oeeasion, enutioued Latimer 
'* not to stand lou^'cr in the pulpit than 
an hour and a linlf," Hooker, agaiu,in 
his debate with the Puritans, as to the 
length of the church-service. incidtMi- 
tally names "an hour" a.s the avera;;e 
time that may fairly be allotted to the 
sermon. Donne also, in one of his 
discourses, while deprecating the expres- 
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sioiiB of approval to which congregations 
in those days sometimes gave uttezance, 
complains of tbem aa swallowing up 
one quarter of the preacher's "hour," 
But, indft'il, if some of tlic {i^reat sermons 
of the great preaclicrs \vi i t* doliveicd as 
they have come dowii to us, a Biiigle 
hour cannot have BufSioed to see the end 
of them ; and wo arc gravely aasuied 
that, when Barrow preached a spital- 
semion before the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration of London, he occupied three 
hours and a half in its dcUvcry, thus 
ciuelly tiying the patience and endanger- 
ing tiie digestion of that womhiito 
body. 

Thnrp is one evidence of the gi'catcr 
importtince and authority of sonuons 
in former times which desenree to he 
noticed. It is the prominent place they 
occupy in our standard national litera< 
ture of Uie seventeenth crnttiry. Not 
only has a gront deiil of uur Anglican 
theology taken the form of tieimoiif«, but 
aOTnons furmsh some of the hest speci- 
mens of the English prose of the 
period. W}\o needs to be rpniiiidcil of 
the sentcntioiisness of }Iall, the English 
Seneca ; of the redundant eloquence 
of Taylor^ and the strongs iUD, nervoiu^ 
practical afyle of South f Who has not 
heard that Dr}'den, a master <tf eompo- 
Bition, attributed his proficiency in that 
graud art to a niglitl)' and daily tiUTiing 
of the }>ag(js of Tillotson, uud that the 
** Great Commoner " of a later age did 
not hesitate to avow that tlic study of 
Barrow's Sermons had made him an 
orator ? 

From what has been said it is obvi- 
ous that, at Uie very outset^ the modem 
preacher finds himself; in many respects, 
at a considerable diaadvanti^ in com- 
parison with the preachers of otlier 
days. He has by no means m clear a 
stage on which to ex]jatiate ; he has 
lost his fbnner monopoly of the public 
ear ; and yet he has to submit to the 
ordeal of a far more genetal and search- 
ing criticism. 

But other ditliculties and enibarnuss- 
ments attend his position. If tlio length 
of sennons has heen happily curtailed, 
fliesr nomher has heen peinfolly in- 



creased. An ordinary clergyman, m. kifi 
noimal condition of ministeaial ^Kdeiicy, 
is expected to preach at least two wet' 

mons weekly ; and, if ho wishes to be 
regarded as " making fidl proof of his 
niiuidtry" ho must, at all event?, add 
to his programme one weekday senice 
with its ineritahle lecture. Now, it it 
piohaUe that veiy few peisons ever aet 
themselves to ascertain what amount of 
thought and labour the composition of 
two or three bermous weekly invokes. 
The occasional recurrence of sos^ a 
responsibility would be ibond aidaooi 
enough ; but, when the process has to 
repeated week after week, and year dler 
year, it is too much for the readiest and 
fullest of men, and must be too often 
done in a haphazard, superficial, and 
peifiinctoiy fashion. 

Besides, while nobody becomes a 
^^Titor for the press, or, at least, con- 
tinues very long to fill that pOiitioD, 
without some aptitude for the work, 
the tssk of sermon-writing is neceesarily 
imposed on many who, though perhaps 
otherwise efficient in their calling, have 
no i)Owcr at all of original composition. 
It i^, indeed, one of the singular and 
seemingly irremediable anomalies of tlie 
Church of England, that there is as 
classification of her minfatow^ and no 
division of labour in her commnnioa 
Every- tdergynian is expected to i>ut liis 
hand to every sort of worL There is 
a most serene disregard of indiTidiiBl 
ajptitndes->a studied practical denial of 
the apostolic assertion that "there are 
diversities of gifts." Hence, if you take 
your seat in one of our churchess, you 
are as likely to be advised in the condaflt 
of your lim, or instructed in the lays' 
teriesof reUgion, by a in \ -Hedged curate 
in the verdure of lii.s lifth lu^stnim, 
as by a venerable priest, grey with the 
experience of time, and stored with the 
lii6uhiati<His of twenty yeaiSL Dm 
necessary consequence of this iB» a ooH' 
stantly recurring series of examples 
illustrative of the "foolisliness of pmich- 
ing." And, as.suredly, the preachers aro 
least of all to blame for this. AnyhofWi 
they must provide their ** tsleof bnebi 
—their indispensable hatch of Mnnsna 
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If they arc conscious of their own want 
of experiencf, imperfection of know- 
ledge, or deliciency in lit^^raiy puwer, 
they have one, and only one, resource : 
they can preach other ])cople'3 sermoofL 
And. it mnst be admitted that tliis ro~ 
Bourro i<? sufficipTitly undci-stood mvl 
nppri'ciatcil. Tile only question liow 
fai* it can be justified by other pleas 
than titat tyiamiical one of nccesnty. 

The appropriation of other men's 
thoughts without acknowledgment looks 
very like n broach of the Eigbtli Com- 
mandment ; — we are almost temjiti:*! to 
exclaim, with Dogberry, " It is flat bur- 
glar}' as ever was committed." And 
yet, after all, there is much to be said 
for it. Intlo' il, if [iit anhors will eschew 
all surreptitiousm in the matter, and 
do the thing openly and avowedly, it is 
perhaps, under existing circumstances, 
the very best thing that some of them 
can do. Tliero is, at all cvenU, ancient 
and time-honoured precedent for the 
practice. It wa?? — if wo may believo 
St. Jerome and other Fathcra — an occa- 
sional usage of the Primitiye Church. 
Addison has endorsed it vdth the stamp 
of his approbation. After mentioning 
that it was thn custom of Sir linger do 
Coverley's veiiorabie chaplain to treat 
his congregation to a succession of ser- 
mons by great divines, he adds the 
following observation: I could heartily 
" wish that innre of our country clfrp^y 
" would follow this exanijile, tind, instead 
** of wasting their spirits on laborious 
" compositians of their own, would eu- 
" deavour after a handsome elocution, 
" and all those other talents that are 
" proper to enforce w hat has Ix on 
" penned by theater nia-stcrs. This 
'* would not only be more easy to them- 
" selves^ but more edifying to the 
" peoplei*' It lb-serves to be considered 
• whether — as Addison here suggests — 
it would not be a positive ^niin to 
the sermon-hearing public it readings 
fnm standard Divines" were occa- 
sionally deliveied from our pulpits, 
and allowed to alternate with original 
di«cour!5pg. The Church of EnLjland can 
boast of a long list of Ifarui'd and elo- 
quent writers in theology'. Uf these the 
uity, as a rule^ know nothing except, 



perhaps, the names; nor is it likely that 
their works will ever hr much read 
except by professional studcntii. But 
tliese works are the common heritage of 
the nation; and, as tiiey deal with great 
questions in a thoughtful and compre- 
hensive spirit, and are fitted, wh* thcr 
in any case we accept the opinions they 
express or not, to teach us how to form 
our own, tiie diffusion of a more generd 
acquaintance' with them would be a 
wholesome medicmo for some of the 
religious maladies of these times. 

While vindiratin;; the clerj^y from 
much of the blame that might tuiem to 
attach to them on account of the declin- 
ing popularity and influence of sermons, 
and (endeavouring to show that the fact, 
if it bo one, arises in some degree from 
circumstances over which they have no 
control, it must still be conceded tliat 
they do not, as a body, give as much 
time and attention to preparation for the 
pnl[)it as they niiglit do. The excuse 
is ninlti])licity of engagements — over- 
wliehning priy^sure of other duties. But 
many of these engagements and duties 
are of secondary importance, and some 
are decidc<lly secular in character. In 
fact, addiction to the service of Uibles is a 
clerical failing of tlic ]>rescnt day. It 
is a seductive one, too, for there is a 
charm for many men in being busy and 
bustling serving on committeias, travel- 
ling on deputations, getting up meetings, 
canvassing for subacriptions, running to 
and fro on tlio earth, muUutn ayendo 
MtTU'l dmique OffetUet. 

"Bai, after aU, it would be interesting 
to know what suggestions {h(me have to 
make who are loudest in tiieir complaints 
about the decadence of preaching, what 
remedies they aio prepared witli for the 
grievance which they so x>itifully bemoan. 

They would not — ^we may fairly con- 
clude — recommend amputation pure anrl 
simple. They are not prepared U) echo, 
in regard to sermons, St Paul's wisli 
with reference to cwtain obnosdous 
preachers, ** I would Uiey were even cut 
off that troubli* you ! " But, if the ser- 
mon cannot bti altogether got rid of, what 
can be done with it ? It can, of course, 
be shortened. And, indeed, under tlio 

pressure exeiciaed by the complainants,. 
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this process is alronfly <?oiricf on in many 
quarters, bo that thcro is bomc prospect 
of the btan^Uid length being crc long 
lediioed from half an hour to a quarter, 
and the preacher may ultimately 1 ' 
loetrioted in time that his discourse will 
necessarily nppoar in a disembowelled 
state, consisting merely of exordium and 
peroration. 

Again, it has been suggested that the 
nuisance complained of w ouLl be suffi- 
ciently abated if the wind*' conju- 
gation, or any of thom, couM, if they 
thought fit, leave the church boibrt' tlif^ 
preacher bepjina his discourse. Tiiis 
would, no donbty be a certain way of 
escape from the dreaded ordeal, and 
might also serve as a wholesome stimulus 
on the clf^rrTynmn'fJ pn wors of com position 
and ilclivury. But, setting asido the 
apparent discourtesy and irrevertiuce of 
sQch a proceeding, there is nothing to 
hinder any one from having recourse to 
it whenever he pleases. If this bo all 
that is necessary to relieve thr» puffereis, 
ve simj)ly say, Solmtur amhu/ando. 

After all, liowevcr, though it may be 
granted that the state of the modem 
pulpit is not altogether satisfactoiy, we 
cannot admit that the evil is to be cured 
by trpatiTi^ with difspanigoment and con- 
tempt the ordiiiaiirt" oi I'leaching itself. 
Ly the power oi" the living voice man 
has always acted upon and won influ* 
ence over man. By the living voice 
Christianity was first published to the 
world. Throu^di all a^^ps of the Church 
preaching luis Wlii rtgurded as an im- 
portant function of the Christian priest- 
hood, and a regular feature of public 
worship. At first* no doubt, its style 
was simple and unpretending enough. 
A few eamo^t and affectionate' words of 
practical admonition, an unadorned ex- 
■position of some portion of Scripture 
just read, or a devout enforcement of 
the lesson it conveyed, made up the 
sermon of a primitive Bishop or Pres- 
byter, an Ignatius, a Papias, or a Poly- 
carp. But, when the Chur^di was more 
fully developed, and learning had become 
the handmaid of religion, preaching as- 
sumed more of the <£aracter of an art, 
Grecian rhetoric was employed to set 
forth the truths of the Gospel, till Basil 



and GrerforY almost rivalled tho oratora 
of a more classic age, and John Chry- 
sostom poured out his fervent periods, 
and scattered his lavish iUuflimtunM 
amid.st murmurs of applause that echoed 
strangely through the solemn aiales of 
the rnn-' crated temple. With thf fbrk 
agc.s tlic lu-stro of the pulpit aUo biM.aiue 
dim, till sermons grew lew and far be- 
tween, and, whm preached, conveyed no 
better moral than the enforcement of a 
suj^erstitious usage, and told no dinner 
tale than the lying Ic j^^rnds of a spurious 
saint, or the ribald jesta of a vaqront friar. 
But then came the great awakuuiag 
of the BeformatioD, and with it— ss luti 
been noticed— a wide-spread and mnfc 
potent nn'ival of preaching, till the pul- 
pit ro.se to something of the iraportrmce 
of a "Fourth Estate," and tlif voice 
of "prophesying" shook thioiio and 
mitre to the ground. 

Surely, then, in this nineteenth cen- 
turj- also, there is some work left for the 
pulpit to do, some way oi>en whereby 
preaching may retrieve itsflf, and be 
once more a great moral power in the 
countiy. 

It would be useless, no doubt, to hint 
at the expediency of materially reduc- 
\f)rf — with a view to quofify — the qmn- 
(it;/ of s rmous preached in our hUeen 
or twenty thousand chui-ches. And yet, 
if the public insist upon quaniititt th^ 
must not be fitstidious about qwditf. 
The fact is, that people generally hare, 
in some degree, lost sight of the ori- 
ginal object of church-£roin^. They do 
not seem to feel that the chief reason 
for assembling together, Sunday after 
Sunday, is to realize their ChristiiB 
fellowship and to worship God in com- 
mon. With very many the Jjerraon is 
the great business of the day, tlie chief 
feature of the service. Hence they 
would scarcely consider that they ba^ 
properly discharged their religious re- 
sponsibilities unless they had listcced 
to a couple of set discourses, tliotiijb it 
is quite ]«<>ssi])]f tlint tliey may ueilher 
liave been awakened thereby to wy 
deeper earnestness of life^ nor bsve 
learnt anything that tiiey did not kno* 
before. 

Then, again, the seimon itself u 
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somcliow embedded like a fos-sil in the 
stratilication ot the bervice, so lliat it« 
ddivezy seemB a matter of ooune^ and 
it comes, too, after thn coni,'r«gation have 
l>ecn already occupied for an hour and 
a halt iu prayer, praise, and tho hearing 
of Scripture. It is, therefore, iVom its 
Teiy position at a serious disadvantage. 
Bat is this aflsodation of sermon and 
litvgjr so inviolable that they cannot 
occasionally be scparatf'd ? A\'hy should 
not sermons be soiu'tiiaea preached 
witiiout the long preliminary service 
of worship^ this being dtdy provided 
fat at some other period of the dayt 
There are, moreover, occasions when an 
active clergyman might very ]iroperly 
collect in his church a class of people 
to \vhom devotion is a thing so untried 
and unknown that for them the fonn 
of joining in any outward service of 
prayer wonld Ix' an nnre.ility. In such 
a case tin- .senmai by itself might, from 
the lips ol au earnest and eloq^uent man, 
go forth irith a power like that whicli 
characterized the discourse of Paul in 
the synagogue of the Fisidian Antioch. 
Besides, the ooca.«ionnl ]>roniinence thus 
given to the senuon \vonld lead preachers 
to spend more time iu preparing their 
discourses, and would lend to a more 
thorough elaboration both of matter and 
manner. 

And tliis suggests the remark that, if 
eicriiions do not produce the clhict they 
should do, one cause, undoubtedly, is 
their vague^ discuniTe^ unsystematic 
character. S^dom, indeed, are our pulpits 
the scene of any methodical oreonaccutive 
course nf rcligious instruction. A text 
buggeiits itsell" or is suggesti*' 1 by chance, 
or by some passing event, or by some 
torn of the preachei^s studies. This is 
taken and preached upon as an isolated 
proposition, while th<' truth enforeed 
and illustruted on ouu ^Sunday is not in 
any way deduced frojn or linked with the 
truth enforoed and illustrated on another. 
The textual systemi if I may call it 
so, has, in fact, in many ways done no 
smnll daniag*^ to theolo^^y. It tended 
to ei»tablish a persuasion that Christian 
doctrines can be unanswerably proved 
by detached quotations from Scripture, 
and that an opponent in controveisy can 



lie silenced and Tefutod by brisk fire of 
texts discharged at hau like a succession 
of shots from a ten-banelled revolver. 
It has likewise fostered a style of preach- 
ing which — liowevcr practically edifying 
it may sometimes be — is not well suited 
to give the hearers very clear or con- 
nected views of Christianity as a grand 
religious system. We need not insist 
that sermons shall be absolute scientific 
lectures ; but it would nevertheless lie 
well if they \vei'c more generally made 
the vehicles for communicating to the 
people some systematic knowledge of 
tlie sublime science of theology. 

The practice of expository preachinj^ 
again, if sometimes adopted, and really 
well done, would probably do much to 
retrieve the reputation and increase Uie 
usefulness of the pulpit The people of 
this country are jusUy tenacious <>f tboir 
right to read and interpret the Bible for 
tliemselves. But it is by no means cer- 
tain that tiiey have generally a very in- 
timate knowledge of the Bible, or a very 
intdligent appreciation of its contents. 
How many of .the middle-class laity, for 
instance, can enter into the arguments, 
or underst;iud tlie allusions and ligures, 
in St. I'aul's Epistles 1 What a work 
would be achieved if the clergy would 
set themselves thoroughly and lucidly 
to expound some of these sul)]iriie and 
difficult compositions t/i tlx ir ilocks ! 
^V'hat a sight it would be to tice a con- 
gregation, instead of languidly settling 
theuiselves to be talked to or read to for 
half an hour, take their Bibles in hand 
and ]>repar6 to follow the argument as 
traced out by their instructor, and make 
a real iutolligent study of the subject. 
One important ooUateral advantage, too, 
would follow from the adoption of ex- 
pository preaching. It would compel 
the clerg}^ to make themselvp'? more 
than superhcially acquainted witli their 
Bibles. If an exposition is to be any- 
thing better than a feeble paraphrase^ or 
a weak and twaddling ddutum of the 
original text, he who expounds must 
liave prepared himself for his work by 
paiului study, nmst have [>oudered long 
over his subject, and searched far and 
wide for the materials of a thorou^ 
exegesis. 
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What is called extemporiuieoiis proacli- 
ing is strongly advocated by uiuny as 
liest adapted to inteiest and amuse the 
hearers. And the notion is not onieft* 
eonable. Whatever of clearness, ac- 
curary, and order is secured by the 
written discourse, tlu-re is a cuuntor- 
balancing loss of warmth and reality. 
The manuscript is only a moderate con- 
dnctor of enthusiasm. "What" (says 
Sydnoy Smith) "can be more ludicrous 
" than an orator delivering stale indig- 
nation and fervour of a week old; 
'*tiiniuig OTMT whole pagee of Tti^ent 
*' passions written out in German text ; 
" reading the tropes and npn strophes 
" into wliich ho is hurried by tli*^ anlour 
" of his mind ; and so atiected at a pre- 
-concerted line and page, that he is 
" unahle to proceed any ifirther t ** At 
the same tune we must say of extempcMre' 
preaching, non cuivis homini contingit — 
it is 11' <f ovcry one "who is master of this 
particular art ; and the stammering 
tongue, the disjointed sentences, and the 
entangled thoughts of an unskilful pre- 
tender are at least as lucUcrous as the 
stale emotion and ready-made rhetoric 
described by tbo witty Canon of 8t. 
Paul's. iStill it must bo allowed tbat 
the unwritten address is the proper and 
normal kind of preaching, and, indeed, 
of all oral instructir»n ; and the clergy 
of the Church of England would bo 
material gainera by mure generally culti- 
vating the art of extempore speaking, 
while it is certain that a largo pro- 
portion of them might, with some little 
patience and pf rfeverance, attain a Teiy 
fair degree of efficiency in it. 

It would be easy to multiply sug- 
gestions for increasing the power and 
the popularity of the pulpit The 
recommendation of a more thorough 
and special tr;\ining for the clerical call- 
ing has so often been made, and seems 
80 unlikely, for some time, at letist, to 
he carried out^ that it is superfluous to 
make it again. The attempt to utiliie, 
as far as possible, the preaching power 
which m actually to be found in the 
Church, by instituting an accredited 
• order of preachers, would, perhaps, be 



thought to involve intcrf>rence irith 
the vested interests of clergjrmen ia 
their own parishes, and woold oettaialy 
bo met hy ^e embarrassments snd jes* 
lousies of opposite theological parties. *' 
But, whatever can or cannot done, 
it l>ehoves the clen^', at all eveulii, to 
set distinctly before their minds the feet 
that thejr are^ in this matter of fimieh- 
ing, subject to a strict, vigilant^ and 
often unsparing censorship. riTi 
staiid up in our pulpits and compel the 
passive acquiescence, if not the active 
attention, of all within hesiing of u 
We are free to state our Tiem^ and to 
support them by what afgameDts we 
please. We cannot be answered But 
we can be jnd^»ed ; and, in this matter, 
it Lh not for our sakes, or for the sake of 
the Church, a mall thing that we "be 
judged by any man's judgment" 

Only this may be obser\'ed in con- 
clusion. Tiie results of sermons are 
probably small, and, could they be 
ascertained statistically, would be floffi- 
eiently disheartening. But the prttdMr 
is often more than his discourse. Men 
will listen to coramonplaces, whrn he 
who utt^r:^ them does so a'^ if they were 
the true convictions of his heart A. 
very plain exhortation, if it is eariMt 
and heartfelt^ and backed by Ihe terit 
mony of a consistent life, will hav« it* 
effect on the most critical and accom- 
plished, as well as on the simplest and 
most unsophisticated hcM^r. If tiw 
preacher aims at higher things if h« 
wishes not only to edify but to t(ach^ he 
must not grudge time, and labour, and 
thought. Aljove all, he must take a flight 
above the dull region of technicahtks 
and forms. He most not he content vitb 
reiterating the stereotyped plmseol(^ 
of the pulpit, but must seek to give 
utterance to the impressions made on 
his own .soul by tlie living truths of 
Christianity. He need not affect men 
novelties^ or indulge in bold incursions 
across the frontiers of heresy, but ho 
must know how to deal with (^'^^ 
great revelation, as a record of the 
immutable ways of Providence, a3 • 
philosophy and a law of li& 
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GHAPIEBXXIX. 

OMENS. 

"When are vrc to go back I" asked Boee 
of VinreBzo, ono day. 

"xs'ol l)efore we have seen all the 
aairelB of thus enchanting city/' was 
Uie answer. 

" I should have thought we had 
nearly exhausted the catalogue of its 
fiights," paid Eosc. 

" Well, ceilaiiily, we have had a 
laid's^ye view of most of the wonders. 
Kow we fjii^ht to try to make oniselTes 
acquainted with details." 

" Have you any idea of how long we 
baTf bt en liere already, Vinceuzo ? 
Oiie-and-twenty whole days.** 

"Teiy true ; yet not (me too many 
to enable us to acquire a knowledge of 
the riches of art contained in the gaUezy 
of the Palazzo I'itti alone." 

"If we are to go on at that rate," quoth 
liobfc, " our sight-seeing will never come 
to an end.*' 

"Why, surely, my dear Eose, you 
have not the bad taste to l>e tired of 
Florence ? " 

" Ob ! not tired of Florence," said 
Koae, with a little blush. " Only I do 
K> long to be with pui a ai, tin." 

" That is quite a natund wish in one 
80 affectionate as you are, dearest" Vin- 
ceuzo paused a second — then added — 
**My dear little wife, you have not for- 
gotten, have you, that I warned you 
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that our marriage would, of necessity, 
entail a separation from your dear fatherl 

I had hoped that the noble objects of 

interest in this privileged centre of art 
would have made your first weaninjcf 
from home gentle, and less trying. If 
time hangs iieavy on your bauds here, 
what will it be when yoti are compelled 
to live, as no doubt ^ml be the case at 
no distant day, in some provincial town 
of Piedmont?" 

" In any town of Piedmont I shall 
feel more at home than 1 do in Florence. 
Here I have the feeling of being among 
fi>n%netB." 

"I am sorry to hear it," said Vin- 
cenzo, ** In justice, Eose, wo Pied- 
montesc ouj»ht rather to consider our- 
selves the foreigners in Florence. Could 
there be any dktinction dtawn between 
sons of the same land, the Tuscans are 
best entitled to be called Italians ; for 
they alone have always guarded inviolate 
the deposit of the national language, that 
great Uving sign of our nationality." 

This dialogue took place on their way 
home, late at night, from a huge party. 
Onofrio had procured letters of intro- 
duction for A'incenzo and his bride, not 
only to the Sardinian Legation, but 
also to several distinguished Horentino 
fiunilies, whose reception of the newly- 
married pair had been courtesy itself. 
Rose, however, could not bear these 
parties ; she took no interest either in 
politics or in literature — the two topics 
most commonly discussed — nor had the 
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local news any piquani^ for her; neither 

had she any natural or actjuired taste 
for Icugtliy lucubrationa about laces and 
Bilks. ^loreover, the dolce parlar Toi- 
cano made her feel her own accent a 
8080 humiliatuHL 

From that moment Hose gave up any 
aUosion aa to the time of their return 
home ; in fact, she hecamc less talkative 
on any subject, ofteu iuliing into long 
iStB of meditation — a habit quite foreign 
to her nature. There m as evidently a 
damp on hor spirits. Well as Vincenzo 
knew in what direction her thoughts 
lay, and much as he felt for her, he 
chose not to take notice of the chajige. 
After what he had said to her on tiie 
vexed question of leaving Florence, after 
hi« explanations as to the impossibility 
of their remaining,' permanently at the 
Palace, what could a iresh discussion 
lead to hat a £»eh expression of ludess 
legretSL In order, however, that she 
might not misconstruo his silence on 
this one matter into any want of sym- 
pathy, or into anything approaching to 
displeasure, he made it his study to be 
more aiue petitt toim than ever. 

One morning when their usual hour 
for going out had c )iii»',*'Si<(nora Candia 
announced her determination of staying 
at homo. 

"Stay at homef Whyt Do you 
feel ill, my darling 1 " 

" Not exactly ill — in fact, not ill at 
all," answered Rose, " only not disposed 
to walk. You go out alone, and — eiyoy 
yoursicUi Vincenzo." 

*'Ko such thing,*' said Tineenm^ 
tddng off hia hat and sitting down. 
"How do you think I am to eivjoy 
myself without you ? " 

**You take more interest in these 
sights than I do, and I cannot see any 
reason against your going witboat me.'' 

"The leasoais that I should have no 
eigoyment in any of what you call sights 
without you. I had rather stay with 
you. Won't you let me do so, dear 1 " 

" l^ot at the cost of such a sacrifice," 
said Boee, hastily leaving the room. In 
a minute or two she came hack \Nn.th her 
honnet on, saying, " I am ready." 

" My dear giiJ^ you told me you were 



not indined to go out to-day " olQWiQd 

Vihcenzo. 

1 have changed my mind," said 
"Let us go." 

"Stop a little— not yet," entnsfted 
Vincenzo ; " not before we have cleared 
a^y this misimderstanding. "Wliat h \ 
you really wish to do 1 — stay at ham (a \ 
go out ? Tell me frankly, Rose." j 

The appeal was so feelingly and tea.- 
derly made that Boee softened I 

"Frankly, then, I tell you," she 
said, "that I sliould enjoy a walk very 
much. It is that perpetual wandering 
through close galleriL-s, and staiiDg iA 
all sorts o£ ttungs, that so tiiw mi | 
bewilders me." ! 

" Then," answered Vincenzo, gently, j 
hut with a sigh, which lie vainly tried 
to suppress — " then we will ualk or ! 
drive about^ and have done with sight* | 
seeing." 

" Not so— not so, indeed," exdai»ed 

Rose. I will not he the means of 
dopi'iving you of seeing what you m 
greatly admire. I am ready to go witk 
you wherever you like, only don't lot it 
last for ever and ever." 

" It shall not last an hoar longer tlian 
you choose," said Vincenzo. "Come, 
what time will you hx for our learisig 
this]" 

" Yon must dedde that youtsel^ Twr 
oenzo." 

" Shall we say within a fortnight 1" 

" I should he hotter pleased if y<M 
said within a wetk," riL'turued Hose. 

" So be it," assented Vincenzo— "OM 
more week, and then enjrouie,*' ' 

Rose sprang forward and gsve lur 

hlLshaud a hearty kiss. 

Her step had never been so elasbc, 
her humour so charming, as it was iliat 
day. They drove to ViUa Allairi, im- 
mortalised by GaliWs sojourn there ; 
and, on their return home, Rose insisted 
on their entering the church of SanU 
Croco. Indeed, she it was who took 
the initiative as to all their visits to 
galleries or pubUc buildings duriog ^ I 
remainder of their stay in Eorenoa I 
£ose*s good humour did not foi-sakc her j 
for a moment ; ov-n the many disagree- 
ables of their journey back by Vettuimo, 
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the stiiiiiig dust of the road, or sudden 
fkmiB d^y-ing tlieir progrwa, found 
her eqnaUy pl&dd and cbeerfuL Vin- 
cenio "vras too happy to feel any very 
deep regrets. His cup of bliss was so 
full, that the drop of gall loft in it by 
the fiiluie of his educational scheme for 
Boee was diowned in its sweetness. 
Vinoenzo^ in short, enjoyed the presenti 
and hoped the best for the future." 

Stop})ing nowhere, except for a few 
hours ill Turin, juft lonp,' eiiou;^'h to 
allow of V'inccnzo's paying a hai>ty visit 
to Onofrio and having a short audience 
of the Minister, they reached the Palace 
in the beginning of the last week of 
July. Thus, the wedding tour bad not 
lasted more than sevuii weeks. 

We leave it Uj the reader to picture 
tolnmself the waimth of welcome which 
awaited the young couple on all sides. 
As for the Signer Awocato, he was 
nevnr tired of admiring his daughter, or 
of iiiaking discoveries of improvement 
in her maniiiers and appearance. Yin- 
Mozo also came in for a good share of 
compliments and congratulationa on his 
looks. " How strong and manly the 
boy had grown — and so bronzed." This 
feet put the Signor Awoento in mind 
of the young rogue's campaign with the 
hoei <'Ha ! lia 1 ha ! " and the oM gcntle- 
IDan laughed till his sides ached. Bar- 
naby, in a state of delighted distraction, 
kept bouncing in and out of the room, 
and pitching into everybody and eyeiy- 
thiiig, bull-like. 

Ak influx of Tisitors soon onifed 
hxm Bnmelli, but, alas ! Don Katale 
was no longer at their head, as of yore. 
Don Natale was past walking up the 
hill now — it was all that l)on NatAle, 
iu a state bordering on dotage, could do 
to walk at all, supported on each side, 
to the end and back again of the small 
garden attached to the Rectory. He 
wa.'^, indeed, still Ecctor, though only 
noiniuaUy so, of Kumclli. Tlic etTectivo 
duties of Ills oflice were discliarged by a 
yomig priest, specially appointed for 
that purpose by the Bishop of Ibella. 

At length the crowd of visitors took 
their departure, and afforded Yinccnzo 
^ desired opportunity of acquainting 



his father-in-law with the result of his 
motninj^B interview with tiie Mmistea^; 
He was to be appointed Hcmorary Coun- 
cillor of the Intendenza at Chambery, 

and his official nomination would be 
forwarded to him witliin a few days. 
For the present no emolument was 
attached to the office— he wonld xeoeivd 
nothing, in shorty but a sum of monsj 
sufficient to cover his travelling ex- 
penses, and those attendant >^n Ids in- 
stallation. He was to find liiiaseif at 
his post on the 1st of September. The 
Signor Arrocato was greatty elated \ff 
this intelligence ; his pride and vanity 
were tickled, and, in the height of his 
delight, he bestowed a congratulatory 
hug on the new Consigliere. It was a 
good start in life — a better start than 
many even of the highest f onctionniet 
had had. Chamheiy was a clean, nay, 
a charming town ; agreeably situated, 
and possessing a most pleasant society. 
Tlic Signer Ar^ocato knew Charabciy ; 
he liad passed through it both in going 
to and retnming from GenoTa— how 
nicmy years ago I full thirty- three yeank 
Ah ! a long time that — thirty-three 
years ! and he remembered liking the 
place very nnich. 

The Signer Awocato was in a veiji 
of optimism, aifd went on long in the 
same strain. Kose said nothing ; jnst 
as she had said nothing when her hus- 
band had first broken the news to her. 
At last her father turned to her, and, 
with the undisguised intention of in- 
Testlgating her feelings on the sabject^ 
said, *' And so, when I see you again, I 
may expect to find you become half a 
Frenclnvoman, and able to speak French 
better tlian papa." 

" A superiority, I wish I was not to 
ha;7e any opportunity of acquiring," 
replied Hose, rather drily. 

" Bah ! '* retorted papa, " you will 
soon grow fond of the langnage^ and the 
countrj'^ too/' 

" Everything is possible," said liose 3 
'^httt suppose we speak of something 
more agreeable, and let Chambery alone 
until we are obliged to talk about it ; 
we needn't utter the name before the 
end of August" 

BE2 
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Aooordingly the subject itm dropped. 

The bride's first visit was to Bon 
Katalo. The good old priest recognised 
both her and Yincenzo perfectly well ; 
lie laughed and wept in the same 
Ineath, talking fast» bat inebheiently, 
about old tunea. There waa much of 
the look and the fagitiyenoss of imprat- 
sions of a child about the old man. He 
manifested, however, one strong abiding 
feeling) and that was an undisguised 
honor of the new ennte then preaettt 
This latter endeavoured to counteract 
the impression which this evident re- 
pulsion Tni::r'!\t produce on the visitore, 
bj making the wannest protestations 
of hia filial attachment to his venerable 
sapeiior, aa he termed Don Ifatalc^ 
hacked by a notahle diajdaj of affec- 
tionate attentions. 

But neither the warmth of liis pro- 
testations, nor his show of devotion, 
snoeeeded in impieaaing Y inoenao ftTOO]s 
ablj ; fi>r he obaerved to Boae aa they 
"were leaving the parsonage — "I fear 
that youn^ priest tieata our poor old 
friend harshly." 

" What can make you think so ? I 
shoold aay quite the contrary," replied 
Bose. "It was impossible to speak 
more feelingly about thf *l ar oM man." 

'* Speaking and adting are two 
thoroughly distinct things, my dear 
Boae. Don Natale^a aversion testifies 
strongly against hia emate. Old men 
in their do^e closely resemble chil* 
dien; and children instinctively know 
and love those who are kind to them, 
as they know and hate those who are 
not 80." 

Eose contented heraelf with intimat- 
ing her dissent from her husband's 
opinion by a littif expressive shrug of 
her shoulders, and Vincenzo politely ab- 
stained from pushing the discussion 
ftuther. 

The abrupt disappearance of the young 
couple on their wedding day, by no 
means usual in Italy, had necessarily 
delayed, till their return, the receiving 
and paying of the Tiaita which custom 
has devated into a duty on auch occa- 
sions. Ibella and its vicinity now 
came to call on the bride and bride- 



groom, and the Inide and InidBgnm 

went to call on Ibella andits vicioity; 
and then a string of dinnors and cnter- 
taiTniicnts given and received became 
the order of the day during the next 
fortnight Save when the sobjeet of 
the internal policy of the countiy ^ 
hroached, the doing of which incvilAljly 
made the Signor Awocato fall foul of 
Cavour and his free trade— for he 
abominated alike the measure and its 
piomoter-aaTo on these me oeeanoni, 
we say, the master of the Pakoe mt k 
the best of humours and spirits: so 
were both Rose and Vincenzo, and, in 
fact, everybody. Bose, playing the part 
of mistress of the house, was quite a 
her native element; admixable tk 
deazbeadednesB and easy graceful self- 
possession %vith which she did the 
honours of the Palace. Vincenz.? waj 
not a little proud of his young wife, mi 
in tl\e fbmar of hia adnuntiion ngja- 
tered a vow, that, as soon as they vtn 
at Chambeiy, she should have a cbsim* 
ing home over which to preside ani 
shine. 

There was only one note on wWA 
the married lovers did not sweetiy chime. 
They could not agree in their apprecia- 
tion of Pon Natale's curate. Kverv 
fresh meeting increased Vincenzo's an- 
tipathy, and liose's sympathy, for the 
man. Besides dining at thft Tileoa 
eveiy Snnday, as Don ITatale Qied to 
do, he came almost daily to bring news, 
as he phrased it, of " our dear and vener- 
able friend." The unctuous voice in 
which he said the words alone sufficsd 
to pnt Yinoenso oat of patienoe. Tliit 
the fellow was clever and had a cletf 
insight into the different characters be 
had to deal with, was evident by tbe 
distinct methods he used with father and 
daughter. Deferential without serviUty 
towards the Signor Awocato^ to tlw 
Signora he was condescendingly patenial 
and yet authoritative. It Avas certainly 
from no neglect on his part that he f;uled 
to ingratiate himself with Vincenzo. At 
their very first interview he had claiaMd 
thepriviiegeBof an old aohooloompanioD, 
mentioning what Vincenzo very ^eU 
recollected, that they had once won 
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mndhx robee and hall Hved for ihne 

years Tuidcr the same roof — the first 
three years that Yinconzo ha«l "^v^f sed in 
the seminary. The curaks was, however, 
some six or seven years Vincenzo's senior. 

The last ireek of Aijgiut had begun. 
Three weeks pierifniBly Vinoenao's offi- 
cial nomination as Consigliero liad 
r^ched the Palace. The document and 
its big seals were objects of special ad- 
minition and interest to the Signer 
ATTOcato ; hut, as for Boee^ she deigned 
to take no notice of their visible proof 
of her husband's success in his profession, 
turning ;\ deaf ear to all licr fathers 
endless coiimieuts and oi-acuiur speeches 
Upon the snbjeet. Km, thou^^ the last 
days of Aut^'ust were at hand, the period 
to wliich slie had herself adjourned all 
mention of any change — did she drop a 
word, or give the slightest hint as to the 
impending move; nor was she busying 
Iwnel^ at least ao&r as Yinoenso oonld 
Boe^ in any preparatkma for her journey. 
Vincenzo felt rather cross at her obliging 
him to be the first to rc-opcn tho dis- 
agreeable discussion. There was, how> 
«T6r, no hdp for it, and so he made his 
flppiQachas eantiously and gentiy, by 
saying one morning, " Do you know, my 
dearest, that oar time for going awi^ is 
ck^ at handt" 

** Already V exclaimed Bose. " Dear 
me 1 it seems as If we had only just 
Arrived." 

" Xovertholess, we have been here a 
full m nth," observed Vincenzo ; "and 
I warned you, my darling; that i was to 
Iw at my post on the 1st of September." 

'<0h 1 that's imposeibW' said Sose ; 
I have quantities of things yet to do^ 
«ad which cannot be done in a hurry." 

"Well, if it is really impossible that 
you should be ready, so as to let us be 
«t Chambery by the first, let ns fix the 
second or third. I dare say the Minister 
will not mind mj being a day or two 
behind time." 

"Must we, then, really and truly 
go t " asked Boee, after a moment's con- 
(rideiation. 

" Of course we must ; the matter was 
settled long ap-o Your father has quite 
made ap hia mind to our going away." 
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"Oh! Vincenzo, pray, pmy do let 
us stay here," ezdaimed Boee, with a 

piteou'^ look. 

"AVhy do you ask what you know 
I cannot grant ] " answered Viuccuzo. 

" And why not t we are so happy 
here," pleaded shoi 

" Let lis hope we shall be happy else* 
where also," returned Viiiccn/.o. 

" Oh ! nowhere so happy as here — 
nowhere, nowhere," cried JUose, passion- 
ately. 

"So long as we love each other as we 

do now, we shall be happy anywhere, be 
sure of that. Those who love carry their 
paradise with them." 

"If yon loved me truly," said Bos^« 
''you could not find in yonr heart to 
thwart me so." 

" I might retort your argument," said 
Vincemo, " but I will not. It is exactly 
because I do love you dearly and truly 
that I oppose you on tiiis one point" 

"But we cannot leave papa alonOi" 

" Your father does not remain akms^ 
dear. He is smrounded by attached 
dependents j he has a laige circle of 
fdends heie and at Ibella, who wiH 
keep him oompany and cheer him. The 
separation must naturally cost him pain, 
as it docs us ; but he is ready to sacrifice 
hia pleasure jfor our good." 

" For our good ! Kot for minej, I pro- 
test/' exdsimed Boss. "Xheie is nothing 
but misery for me in this separation." 

" I would urge that it is for my good," 
said Vincenzo, " but that all our interests 
are in common ; are they not I '* 

"I dionld like yon to explain to me 
what good you expect from scouring 
through the country at the bidding of 
the fiM man in oifioe you chance to 
come across.** 

" 1 expect to secure my own esteem 
and that of all honest meOy** letuined 
Vincenzo. 

" lieally, Vincenzo, if s a mystery to 
mo -why you should not attain such ends 
without making yourself into a Govern- 
ment official" 

" On the contrary, the oourse I adopt 
seems to me the only one within my 
reach by which I can make myself useful 
and respected. Show me any other 
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which holds out the same pfonuae, and 
I will accept it." 

"T have already told you that you 
eould bo of use here in many ways, and 
bij^hly leapected aa welL" 

** And on the oooaeion you allude to 
T gnvo you my reasons for thinking the 
contraiy. What I want is real Avork, 
and not a mere sham. Listen to me, 
dear;" and poor young man went 
on to repeat all the arguments he ]iad 
lirought forward when they had pre- 
yion sly discussed the same matter. He 
gpokc oamestly on the duty incumbent 
on all men not to leave impixjiiuclivu 
iha capital of talents and eneigies be- 
» stowed on them by tiie Gieator ; ilie 
claims a country has on all its citizens ; 
the special obligation devolving: njion 
him, sprung from so low, to make an 
honourod name for himself and thereby 
justify her ftthef a finroum and diaann 
catnmny. He pleaded all thiay and much 
more to no pmpoee ; his passionate ♦■lo- 
quence fell deaa against what her father, 
in an an^y momtiut^ had once sWled 
Iier quiet unpenneability to zeaaoD. Bose 
was neither touched nor oonTinieed ; aba 
said so distinctly in so many ■\vords. 

"I am sorr}'^ for it," was Yincenzo'fi 
answer. " All I have to add is, that by 
the beginning of September I must be 

my posfe aft Chambeiy ; otherwise I 
should lose the appointment" 

Vinccnzo had needed all his self- 
control not to say something much 
more seTere. Ho felt cruelly disap- 
pointed and something angry. Was it 
• p err e sse pn-detenmination on Boss's 
part, or was it some peculiar defidenqr 
of judgment, which thus closed her mind 
to the most obvious and unanswerable 
truths } He ruminated long on this un- 
pleaasnt alternative, while instinctiTely 
seddng in rapid motion a sedative for 
Hs mental disc[uict. After rambling far 
and wide 1h Tctumed homoy softened 
and tranquillized. 

It was five nunntea past the dinner 
hoar, and the Skpor A?Tocato and Rose 
had already sat down to table. 

"At last!" exclaimed the father-in- 
law. " I began to think that you did 
not mean to dine with us to-day." 



" I beg your pardon," said Vincenio. 
*• I took a long walk and foi^ot myselt" 

" You must not forget yourseli, ' said 
the Signor Awocato. The words were 
emphasized too pointedly &r aay ons 
to suppose they only referred to the 
want of pTinctuali^ of which YinflSDSV 
had been guilty. 

The young man glanced at the ape&ker, 
and perceiyed an awM ftown on Idi 
brow. He looked at Eose ; her eyes 
were red. The silence durii^ the rest 
of the meal was unbroken, save by some 
trivial remark of the father to the 
duughter, or of the daughter to the father 
Neither the one nor the other evwadr 
dressed a word to Yinccnzo. At deseeili 
aftor the servants had left the room, the 
Signor AvA'ocat<) turned to Yinccnzo 
said, in his severest and most dii»uuu 
manner, I have arranged with BowM 
to the day of your departOMi You wiH 
start on Uie 3d of September^that will 
be quite soon enough. Rose if? too sen- 
sible a girl not to submit to the condi- 
tions agreed upon between us at the 
time of her mairiag& Any little dsnnit 
she may have made was natural, ami 
does credit to her heart You ha*! Deithef 
riglit nor reason on your aide &a txa^ 
ing her harshly." 

«* Was I harsh to her ! " asked Tof 
eenso. *'Does she aocnse me of bog 

80?" 

"Your business is at this moment 
\vith me, and not with her," interrupted 
the Signor Awocato, angriiy. "Listea 
to m& When I say you were bsnh tP 
her, I affirm whet I know to be a fui 
Young ladies^wemeti, I mean— do not 
cry their eyes out because they have been 
too much petted and humoured. I ifr 
peat it You were very wrong to mAto 
her cry i let it be the Isst timsi Bs* 
member oor agreement — ^if you shonU 
ever cost her a tear — " 

" But," her© broke in Yinccnzo. 

" T will hear of no bui^, sir. I gave 
you my daughter in order that y«i 
should make her happy, and not tint 
you might worry her life out It seemi 
to ino that she and I put ourselves to 
inconvenience enough for vour sake to 
give us a right to some return, if y<» 
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have any olwervatioiis to make," added 
the old geatlemaii, ziiing with diffiealty, 

•■I beg you will wait for some other 
opportunity. I nnifit nvoiJ all emotions 
after dinner; any agitaUon iuteiferes 
with my digestion." 

"Gkxl is my witocea that I haye done 
nothing to deserve your reproichea. 
That is the only observation I have to 
make/' said Yincenzo, filso rising, and 
following the father and daughter out 
of the room. 

This little domeatio .^^1009 cut Yin* 
cenzo to the heart ; Lu keenly resented 
the injustice of liio wife's complaints of 
him to her father, nnd almost as keenly 
the ii^ustioe of the father's lending so 
wiXUng an ear to thoae complaints. 

Thue WIS something berades hia sense 
of the injoflliae of the accusation which 
Jarred the young husband's feelings ; 
it was that the iSignor Avvocato had 
adopted a tone and manner, both in his 
f g p r o o ft i and in his aettling the question 
of their departoia^ which was not suit- 
able between equal and equal. This 
misunderstanding throw a shade of cold- 
ness over the few remaining days the 
txb had to spend together, and, contrary 
to hie usual kindly spirii^ Yincann) made 
no effort to baniflh tlua discomfort But 
whr'n the actual moment of separation 
c;^uiie, when he saw the twist of pain in 
the old famihar face, and hot tears roll- 
ing over hia wife's cheeka^ his heart 
melted, and he cast from it the last 
Intter drop of Toaentmentb 

CHAPTER XXX. 

PlICUINO A TENT. 

Vtvcenzo had taken the precaution of 
writing beforehand to secure places in 
the mail, wliich at that time ran daily 
between Turin and Chambery. This 
mode of eenveyanee, besides beiiiff the 
quicks «t and safest^ had another advan* 
tage higldy prized by newly married 
ojuples ; as there were only seats lor 
two inside, they could ei\joy each other's 
lodelrjr lAs^t^les. But there was aleo a 
drawback ; the mail starting late in the 
•faning eiosaed the mountain daring the 



night, and, supposing there was no moon, 
the traveller saw nothing of all the 

grandeur of the Alpine scenery through 
which ho was passing. As ill luck would 
have it, Yincenzo and Rose had bad 
weather for their journey. The sky was 
aa Uack as pitch, the wind blew chilly 
and fierce— so tempeatnoiis was it, that 
it was all the mules, dragging the coach 
up the ascent, and the men at their 
heads, could do to stand aj^ainst the 
irate gusts which swept along, hissing 
like 10 many vipers. 

In spite of shawls, and cloaks, and 
wrappers, Eose complained bitterly of 
tlie cold — her feet felt like two balls 
oi ice. Yincenzo, though quite in the 
aame plight, did his best to comfort her, 
by a promise of procuring some hot 
water bottles at Lanslebomg. But he 
had reckoned without the guard, who, 
being already behind his time, would 
not hear of stopping longer than was 
strictly necessary ibr changing hoisea. 
Nevertheless, Yincenzo made a struggle 
for the bottles, but all he got for his 
pains was a thorough wetting, and a 
threat of being left behind. The rain 
was falling in torrents as they passed 
throned Lanaleboing. It was thrt 
time broad day, a bleak, lurid day. The 
Mauri enne does not look gay even in 
the best of weathers, but seen through 
thick sheets of rain, it is a picture of 
daaolatlaiL Boae felt too intensely 
miseiahle even to be out of humour. 
Shivering and groaning she closed her 
eyes to shut out the dreary sight. Yin- 
cenzo's state of wretchedness was akin 
to despair. He had no longer enough 
of eonrage left to allow of his attempi^ 
ing to cheer her by anticipations of 
future comfort ; the only mark of sym- 
patby ho vontured to show was tliat of 
silently wrapping about her the shawls ' 
and wrappers whenever they slipped oE 
He had utemlly the Mings of a criminal 
-^eacactly as if all the damp, and dreari- 
ness, and forlomness of the situation 
ought to be laid t<i his charge. And 
yet his eyes followed with a sort of 
nrtomatie intetest the mad doings of 
the waters of the Arc, boiling, tearing, 
boondii^ rushing aLoog by the side ^ 
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the poad, like a troop of wild horses 
straggling in deadly contest In fact, 
his state of mind resembled that of the 
culprits of whom vro read that they 
speciilated upon llie cost ui tlie j udge'a 
maa-'wig, or eoantod with stolid atton* 
tion the iron ajakes of the rails of the 
dock, while sentence of death was hsmg 
passed upon them. 

Aft+^T a timv, (he aspect of the coun- 
try improved ; ixuL so the weather, iho 
rain was ftUiiig finter than erer when 
the mail stopped before the Ilotel do 
TEurope, at Chambery. The landlortl 
and his family fully justified the high 
cliaracter which Onofrio had given of 
them, when he recommended the house 
to Yineensou The hennmbed Sigiuna 
-Gandia was canied, rather than shown, 
to a bedroom on the first floor. As 
speedily as possible she was put into a 
comfortably- warmed bod, was persuaded 
to take something hot, and then left to 
lest Madame FeifoiUiel^ the mistress 
of the bote], saw henelf to all the 
arrangements for the yoong oonple's 
comfort. 

Every five minutes during the next 
two hours, Vincenzo wont on tiptoe to 
listen at bis wift^s door. Angnring at 
last, from the uninterrupted quietiiess 
within, that Kose must bo fairly asleep, 
and unwilling to run any risk of dis- 
turbing her, he had a bed made up for 
himself on a sofift in the salon adjoining 
her bedroom. No sooner bad his head 
touched the pillow than be fell into a 
deep slumber, nor did he awake till 
eaily dawn. He rose at once, and went 
to the window. Alas 1 no change in 
the weatber^it was pouring as obsti- 
nately as it bad done the day before^ 
Bather depressed, he stole qnietly to 
Kose's bedside. Her eyes were wide 
open ; she declared that the noise of 
carriages and carts in the streets had 
prevented her having a wink of sleep. 
She bad a splitting bead-^cbe ; she was 
thoroughly nnbappy; ber room must 
be changed, or she mu^t give up all 
hope of ever sleeping again. Yinccnzo 
assured her that she should either have 
another room, or else they would go to 
another hotel, thooj^ be hoped there 



wonld be no occasion to resort to this 
last measure, for there was little chance 

of their meeting such kind pt^"['l" iis 
these i'errolliets wore. Did nui lioso 
£^ree witli him in thinking them un- 
usually obliging ? 

"They seem good-natured QiKfO^ 
said Kose; "but, after all, T ara no 
judge, for not a syllabic of their giliber- 
ish can I understand — it is dreadi'uHy 
disagreeable, I assure you — when they 
speak to me, I feel as if I had grown 
deaf and dumb." 

"It is a trial," replied the hushaiitl ; 
"but, at the same time, the e^il is one 
that will soon bo cured ; you'll see that 
you will learn ^French in no time." 

*' Oh f never, never," sighed the irift^ 

" Oh ! yes, yes^" said Vincenxo, tiTnig 
to speak cheerfully ; " but first we mast 
try and secure you a good night's rest, 
and then, when the weather clears, we 
will hunt out some nice, pretty apai^ 
mentsforyoo. Once yon begin to Imp 
bonse, you'll soon learn the laaguageL" 

Rose shook lior liead in a most dis- 
consolate way, and said, " I wonder if 
it is ever fine hero." 

Vincenzo sought out the kind laodf 
hdy, and told ber of Boss's sleeplM 
nigbt, {>etitioning for another bedroom 
less exposed to the noise of the streets. 
Madame F(?rrolliet's large eyes grow 
considerably larger a.s she listened to 
this reij^uest. She was sorry, doablj 
Sony that the signora was onoomfortalili^ 
bcMjauso she could see no remedy. The 
hotel was full from top to bottoui. She 
might, to be sure, inquin^ if the occn- 
piers of Nos. 27 and 26 (they seemed 
very good-natured, obliging persons) 
wonld olgeet to change looras 
Signora Gandia. As soon as she kafif 
that they were up, she would go and 
ask them. Luckily tbo negotiation 
succeeded, and the ezchaoge of rooms 
was effected. 

The secoDd night at the botil Bom 
slept like a top; and, when she awoke, 
the sun was shining as brightly as it 
had ever done at Rumelli, and tiie 
mercury of her spirits rose several de- 
grees. But, alas! rooms Xo. 87 
28 were not without their dtawbicl^ 
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became too evideiii in fhe eonne of tiie 
day. They overlooked the court^yaidy 

and, consequently, were in the close 
vicinity of the stablc.% and Rose com- 
plained of the unsavoury proximity. 
Her sensitiveness on thiti point waa 
fliat of one who, np to the age of 
twen^, had passed three-fonrthB of the 
year in the pnie bndng air of a hiU 
country. 

•*R«ison the more," observed Vin- 
oenzo, "for beginning at onoe to look 
fiyr apoitmentB;'* end eo oat thej sallied 
in quest of lodginga. 

Hose was not so intense a pessimist 
as she hml hctm the day before ; sho 
allowed that Chambeiy was a pleasant- 
looking place— ahe even deigned to 
approve of its eastley its fbnntain of 
"the elephants," its arcades, its well- 
shaded public walks, and of the vine- 
covered heights which ovcrliung the 
little town. The vineyards, aicades, 
and shaded walb were lul fiuniljar ob- 
jects to Eose, but the Dent de Nivolet 
and Mont Grenier made aoaioely any 
impression on her. 

Few and far between were the notices 
of apaitments to let whidi they dis- 
eorered; and, of the thiee or four sets 
of rooms they looked at^ none were 
suitable, or even appmanbing to suitable. 
Disappointed in their scareh, they at 
last thought of applying for advice to 
flie FenoUiets themselyes. These good 
people left no stone \mtumed . to help 
the young cou])le, and Vincenzo spent 
the whole of tlio following day in going 
to all the houses they recommended, 
without^ however, finding anything that 
answered. One suite of roomsy oon* 
venient, of a good size, tolerably weU- 
fiimished, seemed just what was re- 
quired ; hut Rose, on inspection, dis- 
eoveitid that there was no view from 
tiie window. This was an insupemble 
olgection. She remained at the hotel, 
and continued to complain of the 
stables. 

This question of a lodging threatened 
to become a thorny one. However, 
whatever Ha importance, it had to be 
set aside for the time being. On the 
miorow, that i% on the fburti^ day since 



their reaching Chambeiy, Vincenzo felt 
that he neither onghl^ nor could ai^ 
longer delay presenting himself at the 

Intendenza; and, after promising T^ns-o 
to bo back as soon as possible, thither 
he went The Intendente had just gone 
out^ but was expected to return every 
moment. Vincenzo had no choice — ^he 
must wait ; and so he did — for a whole , 
hour. His interview with his chief, 
and then the ceremony of his introduc- 
tion to all the personnel of the Inten- 
densai took up another hour. When he 
returned to tile hotel, Boae exclaimed, 
" How long you have been ; T thought 
you never intended to come back." 

" I am delighted to hear you say so ; 
it proves that yon have nuased me. At 
the same time, I cannot help hoj^ng 
that my little wife will tiyand aooustom 
herself to my being absent for some 
hours every day, and, that she may feel 
her loneliness less, LhaL she will leurn 
to create some occupation for herself at 
home." 

" You should add, when she has a 
home, I begin to doubt if we ever 
shall have one as long as we are here," 
replied Eoee. Other people's troubles 
axe easy to bear, but I can assure yon, 
it is not at all amusing to spend liour 
after Itour alone in this disagreeable 
atniDsphero without tlip power of inter- 
changing a word wilii any living souL 
Oh ! dear, if I had only MawOTna. here^ 
it would be aomething.^ 

Marianna was a young peasant-girl, 
actually one of the housemaids at the 
Palace, and a great favouiite with Kose. 

Vincenzo said nothing, but thought 
to himself that the vwh was quite 
natural in a girl suddenly separated 
from all she had been used to, and 
thrown among strangers speaking an 
unknown language. The more he re- 
fleeled, the more he became convinced 
that Harianna would be of infinite 
comfort to his wife, particularly during 
the time she was learning French. Ho 
wrote at once to the bignor Awocato, 
telling him how much it would gratify 
and coDaole Bose to have MiuriaDna 
with her. Yimsenzo begged his &ther- 
in-law not to write to Bose on the sob- 
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ject, for two reMOna — ^to spare her a 
disappointment should Maiiazma not be 
Trilling to come to Chaml>rTy, or, in the 
event of her agreeing to do .so, to leave 
him, the writer, the merit and pleasure 
of giving Yarn inlb on agreeaMft raxptbei 

tnie Intendente had kindly dispenaed 
with Yinceiuso*8 entering on the duties 
of his office until he had found himself 
a lodging. Yet, sadly harassed as he 
was by his daily uusuccessiui hunt, 
Yineenio was too oonacieiitioiia not to 
show himsoSf at the Intendemsa for an 
hour or two every morning. On the 
third day of his attendanc e there, who 
Biiould come in search of him, but a 
tall, handsome non-commissioned officer, 
in whom he inatantly lecogniaed Am- 
brogio, the mayoi^a son, his companion 
in his famous expedition to Novaral 
Ambrogio had seen Vincenzo's appoint- 
ment and arrival at Chambery men- 
tioned in one of the local papers, and 
had haatonad to find him out Heaily 
were the greet ings of the two young men, 
and very complimentary the remarks 
they mado on the changes time had 
wrought in each other's appearance. 

" How tall and strong and maitial- 
looHng yott have grown, old fellow," 
said Vincenzo, to his friend who towered 
above him by half a head 

*<You knew me again instantly in 
spite of my height f said Ambrogio. 

ahoald have picked yon oat among 
ten thousand," said VinconjK). "We 
little dreamed, when wo lost siglit of 
each otlier, six years ago, that our next 
meeting would be at Chambery — ^you 
a aeigeant in .... " 

" And you an Awocato, and a Con- 
eigliere d'lntendftnw," intermpted Am- 
hiogio. 

'* Yes, and more than that, a married 
man," laughed Yincenzo; "and the 
happiest and prondeat of hnsbands. 

Qoite a romance, my dear friend. Yon 
must come and h*' introduced to my 
wife. Will you tlino with us to-day, 
at six o'clock I We are staying at the 
Hotel de I'Eorope. Bnt tcil me^ how 
is your &ther % " 

"Strong and hale as ever, thank 
God," leUuned Ambrogio; ** and, more- 



over, as weQ-satisfied as ever with \m 

scapegrace of a acm. True to his word, 

when my time for the conscription 
came, he left me free to become a 
soldier if I chose. I did so, and I 
doB^t regret ii The day I win my 
epaulets — and, if we have a war, ai 
rumour says we shall shortly, win 
them I shall, or die — the day I get them, 
and turn my back on this place, I shall 
have nothing kit Lu wish for." 

Vinoenso^ sorprised by the bit n- 
mark, said, " I thought Chambery was 
reckoned one of the pleasantest gsnisoa 
towns." 

" Frenchmen might think so, I dais 
say," answered Ambrogio, " but not any 
true Fiedmontsae. The townsfolk look 
on all who come from the other side of 

the mountain, and especially on us sol- 
diers, much as we Italians do on ^ 
Austrians. Those wlio am not Codini— 
thaae an the n^jority — are rod Begmb' 
lioana; and the aympathiea of hoUi an 
bestowed on France. 

"Well, we cannot much wonder at 
tliat, wlien wo remember their ^'eogra- 
phical position and their language," ob> 
aervedvlnoeiuo; ''neverthelesB, I hops 
there is some ezaggeratian inyoni stals- 
meni" 

"You say now exactly what I J^^i'l 
when I arrived here a year and a loii 
since. After yon have been hero twdis 
months, mark my words, yon will ong 
the same song as I do now." 

Signora r'nndia's reception of Am- 
brogio was c ul t ( JUS if not cordial His 
uniform, and the recollection of how and 
whv he and her hnsband had bsoons 
sncn fast friends, wero no great reoom* 
mendations to her favour. Still, in her 
pn>«"rtt isolation, it was an undeniable 
consolation to meet with one of her 
own countrymen, and a spirited, wdt 
infonned, obliging man into the baigttiL 
No sooner was Ambrogio told of the 
dilemma as to lodgings, than he offered 
his services to the lady, though as he 
added, with very iamt hopes of being 
able to find what wonld please hea A 
furnished apertment of the stylo and 
in the situation she wished, would be 
ahnoat as difficult to light upon u a 
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pBae in tbfi lottery. It was (he dflmand 
which oraated the supply, and at Cham.- 

beiy there was no demand for such. 
Tourists rarely made any leugLliuued 
stay at Cbambery, and, when they did, 
dways lived at (me or other A the 
hotels. The only persons who ever 
wanted lodgings were Piedmontese offi- 
cers and emplot/rs, and, they had to "be 
satisfied with, far inferior accommo- 
dation to that which the Signora wished 
fin; Of small cheap lodgings there was 
no lack. 

AmbrogioV^ prognostications were only 
too soon vcrilied. At tho end of forty- 
dght houi^ he went to Yincenzo's ofiice 
and oonfessed his £ulai& "My dear 
idDoWf' he condadecl, ^'yoa must either 
abate much of yonr lequiiements, or 
give up all idea of living in tlio to\vn. 
And, now that I think of it, since your 
wifo makes such a pomt oi liaving fresh 
air and a fine view, why not tiy to find 
ahonae somewhero in the outskirts f" 

"Yon arc right," said Yincenso; 
"that's a capital idea or^'onrs." 

"There's a tolerable spi inkling of 
cozy little country huustis all round 
Ghsmibeiy/' went on Amhiogio; '*I 
saw several to let on the xoad to *Lee 
Charmettos.* " 

" Lea Charmettcs — Jean Jacques- 
delightful J " exclaimed Yincenzo. 

^'Tou nnist take into aeoount^ how- 
ever, that winter is not &r ol^" re- 
marked Amhrogio ; " still October and 
Noven"iT>or nro 'hpantifnl months here, 
and vvL-n in wiuier tlieru's but a very 
sli^L dilierence of temperature between 
town and oocintiy. The discomfort will 
he all yours — for you will have to como 
to your office in all weathers 3 luckily 
you are young and stronp-, and can 
besides keep a gig if you choose/' 

^That is — ^my wifo can," said Yin- 
canio ; **Ui us go and hear wha^ ahe 
aays to your plan." 

Kose caught at uiVmbrogio's proposal 
with childlike eagerness ; she had a 
real love for the coimtry. 

"Well, then," said Amhrogio, "the 
sooner we hsgin the better ; my ad\4ce 
isy to hire a carriage and set off instantly 
on onr jonzney of discoveiy." 



So esidyso done; acanisge was easily 
piocoiedj and away went the tno. The 

environs of Chambery are always beau- 
tiful ; t)iey arc doubly so, when decked, 
as was now the case, in the rich tints 
of autnmiL Our party had a ohStaning 
drive. Rose recovered her happy smile 
and bird-like chiip^ Yinomzo had 
neither seen tho one nor heard the 
other since their arrival at Chambery. 
Three or four houses, including Uie 

Ghaimettcs," were examined, all 
equally tempting. Eose's choice at 
last fell on one, which liad in addition 
to all the advantages it poBp'^'^'^od in 
common with the others, that ot beiufi 
nearest to the now, pretty little panan 
drarch— in fiusl^ within a quarter cf 
a mile. The honse itself was a mere 
Imnd-box of two stories; but it had 
room enough and to spare for the 
young couple and for the number of 
sarvants they would need ; it was sim- 
ply and freshly furnished and had alto- 
gether an inviting air of neatness both 
inside and out As to its position, 
nothing- could be more agi-eeahle. It 
stood on high ground, looking over glo- 
lioiis woods <Sf chesnnt and walnut^ 
across an extensive and fertile valley, 
closed in by the mountains of Dauphind 

There was also a good-sized garden 
and orchard, bounded on Urn side abut- 
ting on the road hy a high wall ; and 
on the other hy a vineyard which 
sloped down to the woods. The only 
drawback was the want of a coach- 
house and stables — but thi^ deficiency 
was easily to be remedied. The 
man who showed the house assured 
Vincenzo that a fiurmer, living within 
a stone's throw, would willingly take 
charge of a horse and gig, besides sup« 
plying tho family with tho best of mill^ 
eggs and 'poultiy. Satisfied with these 
points, the next tldng to do was to 
drive back to Chambery. Having left 
Signora Candia at the hotel, the two 
friends went at once to tlic o^raer of 
the villa; and, as he would not lot it for 
any shorter term, Vineenso had to agree 
to take it finr six months. This setUed, 
they returned to the hotel, and liad a 
meny dinner with an extra bottle of 
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ebaxnpagne in liononr of BoaePa Bower, 
fiB 'Vinoenzo named their new residenca 
A» early as aeren of the following 

morning, Orestes and Pyladee ^vrrn at 
Rose's Bower. Ainhrogio superiiitciKled 
the scrubbing and cleaning of the rooms, 
aaw to tiie airing of pillowa and mat- 
ireaaeey to the trimming of tiie flower 
ix>rden» and to the lepaiatbna necessoi}' 
in the tiny greenhouse. Meanwhile 
"Vinccnzo was busy taking an exact 
inventory of the bed and table linen, 
dOCkery, china, glass, plate, kitcheii 
utensils; even of the brooms and hroom- 
aticks left in the honae. Fabulous ihe 
amount of wliat is required to render 
a house fit to be inhabited, lliis was 
the reflection which passed through 
Vineenao'a mind aa he finiahed the ln> 
"ventoiy. When, however, he showed it 
to Rose, slip, with that pezBincuily in all 
pertaining to household matters, which 
•was one of her characteristics, at a 
glance perceived that whole series of 
articles of plate and china weie want- 
ing and tbat^ in fact» there was not 
enough of anything for comfort. For- 
tunately, she had also the talent of 
discovering how best to supply the 
dehcieucies. The good folks of the 
hotel promised to find her a good plain 
woman cook, who wonld bo willing to 
assist in the general work of the house, 
and a man, who should unite the offices 
of groom, coachman, and gardener. 
They aUo miderlook the pui-chase of a 
gig and horae, if none c^d he Ibund 
to hire; hat to do either the one or 
the other would necessarily take a little 
time. Xor did their active obliging- 
ness stop at doing wliat they were 
requested to do : innumerable were the 
little nnasked-for services they rendered 
to the young couple. To quote only 
one instance ; it was through them that 
"VinceiLzo heard of an excellent piano, 
the owner of which, being about to 
make a long journey, was inclined to 
hire it ont^ oonld he onfybe sore of his 
instrument being in good handii Vin- 
cfrtzo did his utmost so to arrange the 
interior of the Bower, that T\nso should 
miss, at least, as few as pos~il)lf of tlio 
ftmiliftT objects by wliich she liad been 



annonndfid in the Palaee; and wd a 
litUe lime and ingannily did he apead 

in hunting after some particular sort of 
work-table and chair to match, and 
cushions, footstook, and bookstands, 
such as might remind her in some 
degree of those ahe had left behind her. 
Boae was fond of birds, and had had 
an aviary at the BaJaoe. Too straitened 
by time to have one in readiness for 
her arrival at the iiLtwpr, Vincenzo be- 
thought him of a substitute, an<l, by 
dint of sean^g, lighted on a large and 
el^nt cage, in shape like a pagoda; 
and this he filled with every kind of 
tame bird which money could procure. 
Thanks to the FerroUiets and Aniliro- 
gio's indefatigable exertions, a few days 
soffieed to put Boae'a Bower m a fit 
condition to reedye its new inmates'; 
and, in less than a week from their first 
sight of it, Signer and Signora Can*lia 
were installed there, Eose express*^ 
her satisfaction with ail the arrange- 
menta ; and, aa^ ahe atood in tbe littb 
balcony, gasing* npon the poxple-tmted 
woods (trees were the features in a 
landscape Bose most admiied)^ the 
exclaimed — 

'* Oh 1 ^vkut a relief to rest oni^« 
eyes on something else than the wilh 
of houses, and to have some other per- 
fume than that of a stable yard. It is 
like passing from purgnt<>ry to iwudise 
— a comparative paradi^>e, i mean." 

** Let us hope that time may diangB 
it firam comparative to pc^itive," mm 
Vincenao; "a transformation^ believe 
me, dear, whioh goodwill can do madi 
to eflfect." 

Vincenzo, it must b© owned, 
reckoned a little on some acknowledg- 
ment^ if not on aome complimenli^ <n 
his considerate choice of the several 
pieces of furniture which he intended 
should remind lior of former fainiliir 
objects, and whi h he hoped might, w 
a certain extent^ console her for tt* 
atrangenees of a new home— expMter 
tions, however, doomed to be disap- 
pointed. Kose, indeed, noti(?ed the 
pretty cage full of bin!", and «f^eined 
hiddy pU'R^cd with it, but witlioutao)* 
mure idea oi attributing the ment w 
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its being there to any living soul, than 
if it had fallen from the clouds. So 
Viiiccn7o had to rest contented "with 
virtue as its own reward. 

Nofeao, though, when, a few deflator, 
he nahered Marianna into Mi ^vife'e 
presence. Rose well remembered haring 
expressed a wish for her favourite maid, 
and easily traced the link between the 
utterance of the inah and its accom- 
pliahment Acocndixi^y, she did say 
on ibis occasion, " How good Yincenzo 
" and actually sx>ontaneonsly kissed 
him, and fondly too. Vincenzo felt 
lifted into the seventh heaven ; he had 
Istnied to lie gnMil for the least 
csrase. IUnm in her softest mood was 
chary of such, even of words of endear- 
ment. To the best of her husband's 
rijcoliection, never had she been so 
demonstrative since the day of his 
ccinsentlns to lBB7e Iloiexioe at her 
request 

CHAPTER XXXL « 

PB0MI8IN0 PBOBFECTS. 

On the whole things wont on better 
at Rose's Bower than Vincenzo had 
anticipated Bose was daily becoming 
more accustomed, and also more zecon- 
cfled to the mm life which the require* 
maiits of her husband's professional 
career had imposed on her. Besides, it 
could not bo denied, that she found in 
her present residence many of the same 
interests and pleasures which she had 
had at EumellL There was plenty of 
fresh air, a rich vegetation, fine prospects ; 
here as there she had her bird^ iir.d 
flowers. She was at liberty to btruli 
about when and how she liked in the 
garden or the aorroimding Tin^^ards; 
she had ample leisure im chit-chats with 
Marianna ; her days were undisturbed 
by siglit-seeing ; and, to crown all, she 
had all the delights of housekeeping. 
The uncontrolled management deYcived 
on her; and, owing to tiie distance from 
Chambety^ then was just soflBcient 
diflficulty in obtaining provisions and 
other necessaries, to excite all the young 
matron's energy, and to ticklt^ her sense 
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of self-importance. Rose was very proud 
of her management of domestic affairs 
— ^^and, with reason, for she did it to 
perfection. 

On the day following the Sunday on 
which Signora Candia had made hear 
first appearance at the neat parish 
church, the cur6 c.alled at the Bo^rc^. 
He could speak Italian tolerably, and 
nothing coud he more flattering than 
his self-gratalationa on the acquisition 
of his new parishioneza ; he added, 
how happy his mother would be to 
make the acquaintance of so charming 
a neighbour as the Signora. liose im- 
mediately Tolnnteered the first irisit 
was mndi prepossessed hy the ola 
lady's manner, and, from that moment, 
a pleasant intercourse was established 
between the Paroouage and the Bower. 
This was, indeed, but the beginning of 
a series of agreeable acquaintances ; f<» 
Rose, as a matter of course, met at the 
cnr6's house the ladies of the prin- 
cijKil pariahionei-s — of o country squire, 
u retired captain, an architect, and a 
govetmment official. People who live 
in the country axe in general inclined 
to be sociable, more espci i il'y at the 
approach of winter. Thus it came 
about that visits were very soon ex- 
changed between the old settlci^ and 
the new aniTalsL At first the pleasure 
of these viaita had its drop of gall for 
Rose. There was the difficulty of uuder- 
standing and being understood ; but 
this inconvenience gradually diminished, 
and, before the end of the month, Itoae 
knew enough of Frendi to imderstand 
all that was said, and to make herself 
understood, but in so odd a way of her 
own, that it often severely taxed the 
poHteness of her visitors to suppress a 
laugh at her expense. Bose was qoite 
conscious of her deficiency ; indeed, she 
made it a plea for positively decliniug 
to accompany her husband in any of liis 
town calls. Yet she would take no 
pains to improve herself Vincemso 
did what he could for her, hy reading 
French aloud erenr evenings tiaiislating 
as he read ; at her own request, he 
taught her the names of articks in 
daily use, but to this was limited all her 
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gtuidy of the kngoagfi. She -woiilcl not 
hear of learning any rules of grammnr, 
or of reading to herself; in feet, jRoso 
seldom opened a Look, and, if urged by 
her husband to do so, would ask, What 
was tbe nset JUmort all the booica ahe 
Itad em looked into were didl — and, 
as for newspapers, it was sheer loss of 
time to read thoin, for there was no 
believing ouo word in them. 

"But, my dear girl,'' Yinoenio had 
angwered, "among mneh that may be 
falae, I assoie yoa that, even in the 
poorest daily paper, you will alw:i) s find 
a fund of information ; at all events, a 
Erench Jouiual would bo most valuable 
to you, as it oontains just the phiaaes 
which are oommonly used in con- 
Tersation." 

Eose tried one, was disgusted by the 
first diflficidty, the first necessity for a 
dictionary, and never again took up 
another. 

Signoia Candia, not having confessed 
for two mnntlis, .'^tood in need of a 
confessor and sjiiritual director; she, 
as was natui'al, req^uested that the cut6 
would accept her as one of his penitents* 
The curC' demurred — alleging, as the 
cause of his hesitation, his doubt whether 
he should be the right man for that office; 
accustomed ;is he was to deal with 
rustics, he feared ho might be too rou^^h 
a hand for her. He ended by saying, 

" I wish yon would talk this matter 
over with my mother. She has a good 
deal of exi)erience^ and a sort of in- 
tuition on these subjects. She will 
single oat at a glance the oonfaesor most 
suitable for yoa ; if she decides on mo, 
I shall bo most willing to undertake 
your spiritual direction." 

The old lady, however, judged that 
her son would not do. The man for 
Slgnoia Candi^ was Pdre Zacharia, the 
C(m£essor of tiie nuns of the Sacr4 
Coeur. He certainly had more to do 
already than he could well manage ; but 
she would 3i)eak to him, and, perhaps, 
her recommendation might induce him 
to leceiTe Signoia Candia as one of his 
penitents. Pdre Zacharie was a Capochin 
monk, highly and deserve<lly renowned 
£ox learning, elo^uence^ and piety; he 



had the greatest vanexatioa in fhi 

mother of the cur^, and, out of regwd 
for her, mm*' on certain great occasioM 
to preach iri tiiu neat little c]iun:h. Hi? 
being a Capuchin was a wiimiu^ card. 
If tiie reader reooUects, Bom^i &it 
spiritual director, the late Father Tm> 
ziano, had been a Capuchin. And then, 
a confessor chosen by Madame (as the 
cure's mother was called by Antono- 
masia) — ^Uiat is, by a yeneraUe troatm 
whom Rose considered aa a saint— could 
not be otherwise than accepted as a ssrni 
Hose's natural uitorest in the doings 
of the little church and pari.sli wix^ 
warmer and warmer the more ahd wsb 
initiated into the wants of both. 
parish church was poor, the cunt's salary 
very small, the services of the cluiich 
perlbrmod in a vow raode.>^t muiner. 
Seeing this, Ivose asked as a favour to 
be allowed to make some donationswhid 
might in some alight degree eoutnlnite 
to the splendouz of tiie display oa l&to 
days ; for instance, might she present a 
new stole or cope, an altar cin-er. or \ 
some tall tapers. The permi&iian givt:^, | 
she used it largely. Every Sundaj, 
she regularly sent fresh flowers to adorn 
the chapel of the Holy "Virgin, and on 
Cfrtnin Church festivals proviflcl the 
J"/ ill. Iicni distributed on such occ<iaion3 
amuny the congregation. It soon canM 
to be acknowledged throughout 1^ 
parish that Signora Candia's floweis 
were tlie fmshest and rarest ever be- , 
stowed on the church, "h^T pain the 
largest and best made. Compttiti<m 
gave these little triumphs a zest, stub 
as Kose had never kvywn, and conU 
never have known, at Bumelll, where 
no one ever so much as dreamed of wing 
with her. Madame openly spoke oi ha 
as a benefactress of the church, and, whea 
a few days of biting cdd made dua- 
tably-incUned people turn their thoK^ 
to the rigours of impending winter, as-^ 
to the consequent wants of tlio p>^» 
Madame had her young ItaliiUi friead, j 
as she called her, made a membar rf • i 
local committee of hdies, eslabliehfldiiv 
the purpose of supplving food, cloth^ 
and fuel, to the sick and indigpnt of 
the vicini^. Signoia Candia going ^ 
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hcT muTicIs of charity wns a pleasant 
Eight to f'Co — tripping along with bloom- 
ing cheeks and eyes. bright with earnest 
good- will, from cottage to cottage, into 
iliB poomt huts and hoTola, making 
lienelf aoqnainted inUi the necessitns 
of the occupants with the Tiew of having 
their names put clown on the lists for 
ielie£. Such was the proud position to 
which, in scarcely more than two months, 
onr Chatalaine of Bumelli had, through 
her own merits, attained ; a position so 
satisfactory to her th.it it prompted the 
answer she imidc to Vincenzo, who, as 
December drew near, a^ked whether she 
would not prefer to pass the cold months 
in riiimbery. "No; she preferred re- 
maining where she was tmless lie found 
it too inconvenient for liis nffairs." 

Vincenzo was not likely to see any 
shadow of a shade of inconyenience to 
himself where his wife's wishes were 
concerned, and so it was agreed between 
them that they should spend the winter 
in their present quartor^i. Vincenzo 
would, to say all the truth, have wil- 
lingly walked through wind and rain 
sU the winters of his life if by so doing 
he could have secured the continuation 
of Bose's present happy mood. After 
the difficulty he had had to separate her 
irom Bumelli, after all the qualms of 
dooht and despair he had endued during 
the week of their sqjoum at Chambexy, 
to have chanced upon this quiet haven, 
and to see his wife accommodate herself 
to the change of home so easily and 
gracefully, was a piece of good luck fax 
which he could never he thankful 
enough. He believed that now at last 
the main obstruction in the road of his 
future career was dofinitivcly removeci 
Independently of this great benefit, and 
of the mutual good understanding spring- 
ing from it, Rose's success in the circle 
in which she was moving flattered Vin- 
cenzo both as a lover and a fervently 
admiring husband. Not that he nursed 
the least illusion as to the nature of 
the influences which were likely to he 
brought to bear on her. • Vincenzo was 
by this time sufficiGntly acquaintc'd with 
the earU du pay$ to be awaro that the 
wind which blew from the Parsonage and 



the sTirronnding villas — and he might 
even add from the houses in rimmbeiy 
where he visited — ^was not loaded with 
over friendly messages to the country from 
which he came^ or to tibe Qoreimneint 
he Ber?ed. The walls of the little draw- 
ing-room of liose's Bower had too often 
rung with the \VTongs and grievances of 
Savoy, all imputed to Piedmont, to per- 
mit of his ignoring the politiesl hias of 
his wife's fnenda The eui€ A^pliainwl 
that the Grovemment was systomaticslly 
hostile to religion and its ministers ; the 
hali-pay otiicer loudly asserted that 
Savoyard blood and money went to fuj> 
iher ohjects antagonistic to Savoyaid 
interests ; the country gentieman de- 
clared that the weight of taxation had 
.become unbearable, in fact, swallowed 
up all the rent of the land ; the employ^ 
affirmed that all good places in the Ad- 
niniBbatioin were hestowed on Pied- 
montese ; the engineer^ that in so poor 
a country as Savoy the public works 
ought to be on a large scale, in order to 
provide work for the labouring classes. 
What did it matter to SaTojwrds whether 
the Austrians were at Uilan or nott 
That which did matter to them was that 
bread should be cheap 1 The variety and 
comprehensiveness of those strictures 
excuse us from enteriui^ into theii- refu- 
tation. Ifone hut a hlindlj insane 
Qoremment could act in a way to de> 
gcn'c them. Yet that such opinions 
should be commonly hold goes far to 
prove the breadth and depth of the split 
between the two countries. It was not 
any special act or series of acts whidi 
was blamed and opposed, but the whole 
system of government Nor did this 
opposition come from the aristocracy or 
clergy alone — it was pretty general in 
all classes ; nor did it dato fiom 7e8tel^ 
day — it was . of the same ago as the 
Statute ; at least it found utterance at 
the birth of the liberty of the press 
guaranteed by the Statute. 

Savoy, ever since 1848, had been a 
dog on the wheels of oonstitntional 
Piedmont In spite of the strenuous 
efforts of a liberal minority. Savoy had 
sent to Turin, with a few brilliant ex- 
ceptions, a compact phalanx of ultracon- 
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servative deputies — all of them clever, 
accomplished men, sonio even TiiinBiially 
lifted with elo<^uence, but iar less solici- 
tous for the intezeets of liberty than for 
the privileges of the nuns of the Sacr6 
Cceur and those of the Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction, far less anxious for Italian 
independence than for economy, far moro 
indiilerent to the present thm to the 
pni For this divBigenoe between the 
aimfl and feeling* of the two conntriei^ 
many good reasons could be assigned. 
"W^e prefer to mention only one, which 
to us appears to comprise them all ; and 
that is^ the difTeience of nationality ami, 
oonsequently, of centre of attraction. It 
■W9B in the nature of things tlmt, the 
more Piedmont gravitated towards Italy 
— which, ever since 1848 she had been, 
doing with accelerated speed — tiio more 
would Sttvoy indine towaida Ftanoe. 
How yna it possible that the two conn- 
trie pulling in contrary directions, 
shoidd draw the car of tiovemment well 
together ? 

All this Yincemso knew, and Toaok 
more, which we leave untold ; for, to> 
gether with his public appointment, ho 
had received from his patron, the Minis- 
ter, a contidential mission. This was to 
study the state of Savoy, to ti'ace the 
caoBes of diasatiflfiMtioB to their origin, 
and, having gaihed this insight, to pro- 
pose such remedies as he might deem 
efficacious, making the whole the sub- 
ject of a confidential report To facili- 
tate this task, which he carefully fulfilled, 
Yinoenio had been Ainuahed with letton 
of introduction to many notal>le citizens 
of all ranks and of every political hue. 
On these j^ersons we know that he 
called aioue — his wife declining any ac- 
qmuntanoea, save those which could not 
poaaibly be avoided, on the plea of her 
ignorance of the French lapguage. The 
growing disiiffection of Savoy was, indeoil, 
one of tlic most serious pre-occupations 
of the Turin Cabinet. 

Well, then, knowing the ground and 
its dangers, as he did, Yinoemeo could 
yet ilo little, in fact, next to nothing, to 
protect liose against them. Could ho 
interfere with lier chtjicc of a confessor 1 
<a could he lay any embai^o on her 



pleasant intercourse with the inmate? of 
the Parsonage ? Even had he possessK^d 
the right and the power so to do — and he 
did not fwl that he had eitim^^e would 
aaguvedly have lacked the indiuation for 
any such interference. After all, this 
hornet's nest ^vn« not of her seeking but 
of his ; and how could he grudge her 
anything that mitigated a situation 
which in itself invdved a daily aelf- 
BMrifioeonherpartt All that he could 
or would do, was to place tlir antidote 
by the side of the poison, and that he 
did by invariably upholding what he 
belieyed to be ti^ right cause stonily 
and fearlessly, whenever it was attacked 
in Boee's presence. Bearing in mind 
the intense anti-Piedmontese hue of tbo 
opinions of most of the vi.^itors at liose's 
Bower, opportunities for Viucenzo's 
championship were not taze-^lnit kt- 
teiij, unless forced to do so, he addosn 
spoke on politics ; never ex profrxsn, when 
tete-h-iete with his wife, as he had done 
during the honeymoon. 

Under the preasure of what snbtle 
agencies had he thus renounced his first 
plan of active propagandism wiHi Rose^ 
and adopted a merely defensive line of 
tactics ? This was more than he him- 
self could have explained — he was pro- 
bably, scaicely aware of so complete a 
Ghange. Men are apt to receive impres- 
sions and unconsciously to modify their 
views accordingly, without being exactly 
sensible of the fact It is be8idei> not 
improbable that a clever fellow Uke 
Yinoenso might hare come to feel, after 
six months of marriage, the imperviooa- 
ness of Pose's mind to any new ideas, 
and that he should instinctively recoil 
from perilling a situation, happy beyond 
all hope, by intruding any aneh npon 
her. Add to this^ that hii leisiixe foe 
giving private instruction was much 
circumscribed ; he saw much Icps of his 
wife now than lie had done at any 
previous time. From ten in the morn- 
ing till four in the afternoon he ms at 
his office ; and in the evening they had 
often visitors, and, when that was not 
the case, he had the materials for his 
private report to arrange. "Whatever 
the cause or causes at work, what is suro 
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ab&t Ymetauo no longer piaetiiQfllly 
pursued the project ho had onco so 
warmly cherished, of creating between 
bimaelf and his wife a commimitj of 
Tiews upon eeitaiii f«Hmd pointe. 

Periiaps also regiet upon this bead 
WIS loiiieiwhat neutialised by another 
disappointment ; this was a conviction 
he could no longer resist of the singnlar 
alienee ot ail paeeiou in his wife's nature. 
Tint the loved him as rnnoh as she was 
eapable of loving, he had not the least 
doubt ; but that much was too little for 
the craviriLT?? of his ardent soul. The 
same smooth brow and placid smile 
welcomed lua letum at their usDsl dinner 
hour, or at midnight, when he had been 
detained in town bonis later than she 
had any reason to expect Rose never 
showed any of those childlike iinpa- 
tiem^es or anxieties — shall wo vuntare 
flnUier f — never had any of those do* 
U^tfblly absurd fits of jealotuy ^tii- 
ont any cause, which will now and then 
seize on the heart of a newly-married 
young woman. fcJhe never felt the want 
Qf those gently-whispered etfasions of 
the son], which hallow the twilight^ nor 
of those still more expressive silences to 
which Invent arc prone, as, hand cla'^ped 
in hand, they watch the moon climbing 
the heavens. Not that she did not 
accommodate heiadf to her hnsfaondft 
moods and whims ytaj gracioiiBly. Ho 
had only to say, "Come here, my little 
treasure, and let us have a talk," and she 
would at once sit down by his side, put 
her hand m hiHy and listen by the hour 
to the d^repeafeed tale of tlie mingled 
joy and terror which had nearly choked 
him, when, by a well-meant indiscretion 
of Jiamab/s, he first discovered that he 
was over head and ears In love with her, 
or of the agony of despair with which, 
after confaiiing his passion to her fitther, 
1m had tamed his back, as he thought, 
for pver, on the Palace ; she would also 
readily saunter with him on a moonlight 
evening in the garden, echo his admira' 
tiioii of the fgen& luminaiy, hnmooring 
hia poetic enthusiasm to the best of her 
power ; but no soul-stirring emotion 
heaved her bosom, moistened her eye- 
lids, or trembled in her voice. 

No. 42.— YOL. vu. 



This want of lesponshrefteUiig in one 

so beloved, the severance from love's 
exalted joys whicli it entailed upon him, 
could not but clip A incen^so's happiness, 
thon^ without reaching its root Yiu< 
oenso possessed one of those buoyant 
natoree which hope against hope, and it 
was long ere he could or would admit to 
himself that the c^ was a desperate 
one. Eose, he argued, might have 
within her amine of passion, idiidt only 
needed the right circumstance to reve^ 
its riches. Ho had read of positive 
wonders worked by a yrry natural crisis 
in the Uvea of young married women. 
And he already had visions of Bose, the 
aameand yet tnusfbiniied, Bose bending 
0¥er a rosy thing in a cozy cradle, look- 
ing from the child to the father with 
c y* s fall of newly awakened passionate 
earnestness. 

And, e^en should this nietare of the 
fhtore never be realised^ vincenzo had 
no lack of arguments wherewith fairly 
to reconcile himself to his lot, such as it 
was. Taken altogether, it was surely 
an enviable one. Was not a calm, 
steady, always equable aflbetion, better 
calculated to secuiB a man's happineaB^ 
especially if that mail's life was one of 
study and labour, than the fits and starts 
oi passion t Such were the reasons for 
contentment with which young CsndisTa 
elastic spirits long Aimished him. Ma- 
ture willed it so, that he might the 
better accomplish the task for which he 
was destined. It is rarely found that 
Nature does not force all other claims to 
yield to tho ruling tsnden^of the indi- 
vidual character. Now, Study had b0> 
come Yincenzo's ruling tendency, and 
Pohtics liis favourite study — ^not politico 
in their abstract^ but in tiieir practical 
application. His inclination had always 
pointed that way, though never so de- 
cidedly as of late. The ease with which 
he had mastered the question entrusted 
to him to elucidate, the keen interest, 
nay, positive dehght with which he 
wcnind at it^ the iMdy solutions which 
seemed to crowd uptm him, had givun 
the y^nrig Consigliere a revelation of his 
peculiar and decided aptitude for this 
branch of study. The sense of his own' 

WW 
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powers in this respect had awakened a 
corresponding feeling of selt'-reluuice, 
lieigli telling lii^ houest ambition to prove 
of use to Ms country. Perhaps the ar> 
dour of his nature, having been partly 
checked iu love, had turned mth 
redoubled intenaity into this othar 
channel 

Piedmont was joat emerging from, a 
wriod of ptttaent ponpantion and inea- 
Mtion into ona of acti\-ity. Hm inasler- 
mind of Cavour, -u Lich was now presid- 
ing over its destiTiies, ]ia<l pretty nearly 
succeeded in inuuguraliug lixat policy of 
•etion and progreBe^-aa ho designated 
it — the a im jf wliich was to "win Ibr the 
little sub-Aljiine State the sympathies 
and confidence of all Italy. Tlie great 
statesman was now engaged laying the 
fbondationB of those foreign alliances 
without whieh the achieyement of 
Bdian independence waa all but hope- 
less. Two of the Government's boldest 
measures were yet t" come — the one for 
the suppression oi a certain number of 
aoDTonl^ and the hettei distribntimii hj 
the State of the revenues of the deigy ; 
the second for a treaty of alliance with 
the Western Powers, and the active par- 
ticipation of Sardinia in the war in the 
East To both of these bills—to the 
■fint efpeoially— a stfeonone opposition 
was anticipated, in. and out of the walls 
of Parlianiftnt; and their being hrooght 



forward was confidently looked upon by 
tliu leudors of the extreme parties as the 
signal for the overthrow of the Cavooi 
cabinet The defeat of either of iiSam 
bills — being, as they were, cabinet ques- 
tions — of necessity involved tlic resigna- 
tion of the Ministry and the acce!s.sv)ii to 
power of the Opposition. Passions lan 
high, and the iasae of tlia cooM 
pwnd doubtfiiL OaTOur, it most be 
lecoUectedy had not yet atttiiied tkt 
preponderance which only a jeu ifter 
carried everything before it. 

Yincenzo was a passionate adoiirer of 
Gavonr and his policy, whose triumph 
or'downMl was, in our hero's eyes, tan- 
tamount to the triumph or downfall of 
the national rrtii«e. This being so, we 
can form an cstunaie of the keen anxi^ 
with which he watdied smd weighed fls 
signa of the times, and the chweei jm 
and eoTiy of the impending ifani^ 
Had Hose's husljand drawn an omen 
from the colour of the opitnons of those 
he habitually associated with, he vodd 
have deapaiisd of sacoess ; hi^ he nBed 

on Uia patriotism and good sense of liii ' 
countiymen on the other sideof the Alp?. ' 
and his torch of hope burned Ijiightlj. 

Such, then, were the int<.irests, occa- 
pations, and ttjiuptji-a of mind of Oif 
young couple at the l<«gi*><*t»^ of Ifet 
monm of P^o niber. 

To be caniMUteL 
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" CmLDBiOf of Isnci** The phrase hean 

one meaning when we see it in our 
Bibles, and another quite distinct and 
Opposite when we use it of the very 
■me people of whom we t^re zead— 
I3iat aictraordinaix people who lemain to 
the present day, living witnesses alike 
to Cliristiaa and to atheist, that there 
may be some truth in that cunous old 
Book wiiich contains the history of 
tiwir nation, the wanung and sabse- 



quent records of its fall, and the prophe- 
cies of its final restoration. 

Children of Israel Let me pniiniie 
a few words about them. Once, remaA* 
ing to a very worthy and eieeed in i fr 
idigioos la^J cf my acquaintance thil 
I had been to visit a Jewish school,— 
"0 1" said she : and within the drde 
of that magical letter was exprewed i 
whole voluiuo of surprise, pilyi andeW* 

a esrtain amoimt of Waa^ ii 
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and I never should have agreed in our 
opinions, am! our arguments would have 
been like those o( tho two knights over 
tiie double-sided shield, I quitted the 
subject immediately. 

But it led mo to ponder a good deal 
on the reasons why there is, and 
the secondary question, whether there 
ought to b<^ so strong a feeling still 
kept up among large masses of Chiis- 
tians against the Jews. Not merely 
against thfir faith, Lut personally 
against tliein selves. True, we do not 
now, like our mediaeval ancestors^ make 
ndds into fheii dweUings, attack their 
ilesh with pittcen^ bent on eztncting 
teeth or money. We neither confine 
them within the limits of miserable 
ghettos, nor refuse tlieni tho protection 
of our laws. ^Say, we are gradually 
allowii^ them to enter into professions^ 
and te^ their fitting share in the 
machinery of the State. But, privately 
and socially, the sentiment of not a few 
of us towards them is much as it was in 
8hak8peie*s time. 

Excellent Will — ^in spite of his noUe 
pfotesl^ ''Hath not a Jew eyesf" Ac- 
wrung, as it were, out of his own manly 
honest nature, which not all tho preju- 
dices of his time would wholly subdue — 
did ft emel wrong to a whole nation 
when he painted the character oti^ylodh 
Yet, in spite of himself, the poet, like 
many an intelligent actor succeeding, 
has contrived to put some grand touches 
into the poor old Jew. Mean as he 
was, jon cannot bat feel that the Chris- 
tians were meaner — that they returned 
evil for evil in most unchristian 
fashion ; encouraged swindling trickery, 
and domestic abduction, in a way thai 
ymt not likely to advance their creed in 
an adversary's eyes : and eren when 
Jhetor Fortia*9 qnibble trimnphs, and 
Shtflock is dismissed to ignominy, the 
most excited playgoer cannot but bo 
aware, in that uncomfortable portion of 
his being called Gcnsoienee^ A a slight 
twiDge^soggesting that two wrongs 
will never make a right ; and that a 
certain amount of injustice has been 
done to the miserable old man, cheated 
at once out of "his ducats and his 



daughter," nay, of tho verj' ring that 
"he had from Leah when he was a 
bachelor." 

Par be it from any one of ns, earnest 
believers in whatever we do believe, to 
allege that crefeds signify nothing : l^t 
Jew and Christian, Brahmin and Mus- 
sulman, have an equal amount of truth 
on their side, and can harmonize per- 
fecfly ; working and walking together 
like those who are entirely agreed. The 
thing is Lmpossible. In all the closppt 
relations of life there must be, on vital 
points, symiMthy and union — at least as 
mnch as is possible in this diverse world, 
where Flovidence never mskes two 
faces exactly alike^ nor two leaves on 
the same tree of the same pattern. But 
He does make eacli tree "after its own 
kind," and each nation or person also ; 
and it is the best wisdom of ns all to 
seek and keep to our similarities, rather 
than our opposites. Tho grand har- 
monies of lifo are produced by us all 
holding hrmij our own individuality — 
keeping in tu^e ourselves, without in- 
trading discordantly upon the indivi- 
dnalities of our neighbours. And wheoDi 
we find it distinctly written, *'7n even/ 
" nation he (hat feareth Gmf, and work- 
" ing righteousness^ is accepted of Him^'^ 
we dare not judge onr brother, who^ 
all we know, may be "accepted*' 
as well as we. 

Besides, is there not something un- 
filially profane — like the act of a man 
who delights in trampling on the graves 
of bis forefotheis— in the intense dislika 
entcKtsined by many good Ghttstians 
towards Jews? They maybe, perhaps 
always might have been, a race no 
higher than other races, and inferior to 
some; but they ave an eternal testunonj 
to the truth of Holy Writ: the keepen 
of the Divine revelations of old. From 
them, and them alone, came the belief 
in one God, that in its sublime verity 
has outlived all pantheisms and poly- 
thfliamii^ and beotune a river of etooiil 
life, wldch, howevar the oonuptkna o£ 
successive ages may have dammed it Tip, 
defiled it, diverted it into petty and 
ignoble chMinels, has flowed on, and 
will flow, to the end of time. 
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Snmly it is stnmge— passing sad and 
strange — ^that tho same excellent Chris- 
tians who sing the Psalms of David, 
and believe implicitly in the !Mosaic, 
historical, and prophetical books of the 
Hebrew Scriptures^ shoidd not feel a 
floleiiiu inteinet in the Terieet long- 
nosed, cunning-eyed Hebrew who goes 
down our streets chanting his melan- 
choly monotone, "Old clo*, old clo' !'* 
Is he not a perpetual monument of the 
deelings of the God of the Old Teeta- 
ment ? Is not he, too, a son of Abift- 
ham ? There must have been some 
extraordinary twist in the mind of that 
good lady who is reported to have said, 
looking at Holman Hunt's picture of 
the Finding of Ohiiit in the Temple, 
" Dear me ! how exceedingly proftne ! 
" the painter has made our Blessed 
" Saviour exaUly like a little Jew lay f" 

But enough of this. The days of 
religious persecution are over : we are 
ooming to abelief that if trath he troth, 
it will ])revail, without being propagated 
br firi! uiul s\v'ord. Liberty of conscience 
— that right of every human being to 
serve God in his own way, provided 
that in eo doing he does not trench on 
the ri^ti of ma neighbouis— is every 
day more understood. The world has 
crept out of its swaddling-clothes, has 
survived tho tumults of its impetuous 
youth, and is slowly growing into the 
full stature of manhood, as was meant 
hy its Divine Gteator. The law of xea- 
aonable, open-eyed duty is substituted 
for that of blind obedience — tho rehgion 
of love for tliat of fear — tho worship of 
tho spirit for that of outward forms. 
And this — ^let ns urge upon those of our 
Hehrow hrethien who still deny it^is 
our Christianity — ^the truth which ori- 
ginated with the Christian Messiah— 
which, though taught apparently by one 
poor carpenter s son and twelve ignorant 
nshermenf has proved itself suf&ciently 
Divine to levohitionuBs the whole world 

Believing in this truth — and that the 
children of Israel will see it one day, as 
well as many a Gentile, more hopelessly 
hlind than they — ^we need not shrink 
fiom visiting twenty Jewish schools^ 
nor ttam homing oat tiie warm hand of 



fellowship and sincere lespeet to those 

who support them — even thon<^h, as 
many bigoted religionists would say, 
thpy have " denied the Lord." Denied 
liim, in a sense ; yet not more so than 
many of those same religionials who 
think that they only know Uim, and that 
all the rest of the world are doomed to 
eternal darkne.ss and perdition. Surely, 
a far deeper faith is tliat which beUeves 
He is able to justify Himself, and mani- 
ftst His own glory, as He is doing sveiy 
day in His own way and time^ 

Christians generally know so little of 
the inner life of Jews, that thev are un- 
aware how very much of tho Chiialiau 
element has introduced itself gradually 
and impeteeptibly into modem Jadsian; 
not only as regards social poadbilitiM^ 
but in modes of thinking ; in a general, 
liberal, enlightened tone of mind, which 
has g^o^v^l up among them since ^ma 
legislation allowed that a Jew might fas 
fit for something hotter then mskiiig 
money by old cloUies or usuiy. The once- 
despised nation has lifted iip its head, 
and shown whit an extraordinary amount 
of latent power siiU lui ks in the seed ot 
Abraham, onl^ wanting .proper coItiTi' 
tion to find its fiur leirol amoqg tbs 
^raoes of the earth. And though wsmiy 
not agree with Disraeli, that every won- 
derful genius — musical, artistic, histri- 
onic, or literary — must be either a Jew, 
or of Jewish descent^ still, that a grost 
nnmher are— is nndeniable. 

In this imperfect world we can only 
judge men by their deeds, and thiugs 
by their results — clinging to and up- 
holding good wherever we find it, know- 
ing the Source from whence alons sD 
good can come; and tfaerelbte I tlitak 
many devout Christians would be ints* 
rested to hear of this school, conccmiBg 
which my friend — who, I repeat, is a 
most generous-hearted and religious wo- 
znan — gave such a doubtful, if not oooc 
demnatoiy, <*0i" 

It is the Jewish Free School, at Bell 
Lane, Spitalfields, London— the very 
heart of the Jewish quarter, and thert>- 
fore comparatively little known to us 
Gentiles. You approach it throat a 
wHdemeaa of nanow ami not 
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tety BtreetSy over every shop of which 
■TO inscribed such names as Sslomans^ 
Levi, Jacobs^ Emanuel; while peering 

out of every door are faces — I mtist own, 
ratiier griniv — bearing the imuiiatake- 
ablo Jewisii pbygiognomy, as it is after 
eentories of degca^tion. They stave at 
yon in nnmitigated emiosity, as wondssr- 
ing what on earth you are doing there ; 
nrslotK; you happen to come in a cami^3;t>, 
and then they hreak out into cn-inning 
welcome, for they know tiiut uo car- 
ria^ axe likely to pass down those fonl 
and nanow streets, except those of the 
wealthy and charitahle among their own 
people. Some of these — so well known 
that I do not need to name them — 
gentle-hearted women, of gentle breed- 
ing, go abont among the diffk hannts of 
Houndsditch and Spitalfields as fami- 
liarly ;is City missionaries, devoting time, 
thought, and substance, in almost nn- 
limited degree, to the poor and miserable 
of their nation ; providing schooling, 
clothing, foo<l ; visiting from house to 
house the sick and the dying, and carry- 
ing on a system of unobtrusive, deli- 
berate, personal benevolence, to an ex- 
tent that would put to shame thousands 
Hi vB, who consider oonelTca foUoweta 
of vho aaid, '*Go out into the 
highways and hedg^ and eostpel them 
to come in.** 

Entering the school, the first im- 
pfeedon is that of passing into an en- 
tizelj nair irorld, or rather the ancient 
world revirified. Soch a aoond of strange 
tongues — for every child ia taught He- 
brew as well as English; such a mass 
of strange, foreign features, from the 
strongly-marked, sallow, idmond-eyed 
Asbtic coontenanoe^ andi as, variously 
modified, we may trace on Egyptian 
sculptures and Nineveh marbles, down 
to what we are accustomed to class as 
"the regular Jewish face," with long 
nose, sharp, beady eyes, fiill month— as 
little like the original typ^ in its purity, 
as the St. Giles's Irishwoman is to the 
thoroughbred Celt. 

Great as was the mixture, and low 
the class, of these children of Israel, 
there were among them &ces that abso- 
lutely startled one by their bean^: 



little Bachelfi^ Abigails, Hannahs ; youth- 
fal Samnels, Davids, and Isaacs — fieuses 

that you might have pictured playing 
about under the palm-trees of Mesopo- 
tamia ; or else, in their half-melancholy 
sweetness, sitting by the waters of 
Babylon, trying in yain to ''sing tiia 
Lord's song in a stnnge land.** Kay, 
80 fine was the expression of some of 
them, that they might have sat as 
moduli^ for Holman Hunt's "little 
Jew-boy " — as divine a child's face as 
ever was painted by mortal man. 

So much for the artistic and poetio 
phase in which the school first presented 
itself. Jso^v to give some idea of its 
practical woridngs. 

Its 1,860 children are divided into 
three schools — ^in&nts, girls, and bojs ; 
the two latter being again Bubdiyided 
into classes, the higher ones studying in 
separate class-rooms ; while the juniors 
are taught together in large, lofty school- 
rooma, of which the boys' is shortly 
to be enlarged, being found quits in- 
adequate for the number of pnpils who 
attend. 

But to the infante first. As all nm^t 
allow, the ideal xnfant-school is a village- 
common or field. One would always 
rather see the little people cramming 
their hands with maspfirred daisies than 
their heads with the alphabet. But wo 
must take what we can get : and to see 
tiieae tiny Qreatnres, wall waaibed, well 
fed, well looked after, in a warm and 
admirably ventilated room, waa in 
better than to meet them crawling 
about London streets, run over by cabs 
and omnibuses, or burnt to dcatii in 
loeked-np rooms. Probably their learn- 
ing — which was shouted out in true 
infant-school choru.'?, following the in- 
Btructions of a twelve-year-old damsel, 
with a gigantic "ABC " board ami a 
wand — is not so deep as to endanger 
the health of the young students ; and, 
I was glad to hear, they are allowed an 
ahno.st unlimited amount of play. 

The girls* schoolroom, in which the 
pupils number 800, is ingeniously di- 
vided into compartments; every alter- 
nate compartment being occupied by a 
aewing'-cliiss, so that m noise of thoae 
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•who aro being taught orally is com- 
pttntiTeLy littk dittnrlniig to the lest 
Helnew, of ootme, forms a part of the 
uutmctioii ; but, as a curioaa involun- 

taiy indication of the different position 
of women in olden tinies, of ■vvhicli the 
shadowy reflection Blill reuiains in this 
Mhool, it u not thoaglit necessaiy to 
teach the girls more than what enables 
them to say their pnyr — which must 
alwfiys be said in the original tongue — • 
by rote. Tht' boys acquire the language, 
as a language; the girls, merely the 
prontineiation, though they have the 
general sense of the prayers explained 
to them Tiy an English translation. Still, 
gnind as it sounds — this mtyestic He- 
brow — the Hebrew of Moses and the 
prophets^we Christians felt that we 
would rather have the simple heart-cry 
of the poorest Christian child, who has 
been taught to say " Our Father, which 
art in heaven," or, "I'ray, God, Ide.ss 
" papa and mamma, and miike me a good 
" child ! " — ay, even though it dwindles 
down to the ridiculous, or sublime, prayer 
of infantile fiiith, " Pleaso, Cod, cure 
" poor mamma's headache, and give 
" me a new doll to-morrow." Therein 
lies the great difference between the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations— » 
the relation of God io us an the Father 
— not only the King, the lawgiver, 
the jubt and righteous Judge, but the 
loving Father — as revealed in latter 
days through the reTelation of Jesus 
Christ. 

It was impossible to go through these 
classes of girls, T)oth in the general 
schoolroom and the lesser room^, with- 
out noticing huw exceedingly well 
taught they were: solid teadung, in 
which the reflective powers, as well as 
the memory, were called into exercise. 
Though in each in.stance of our visits 
it was no planned examination, but an 
accidental breaking in upon the routine 
of the dass, their answers rarely f aUed. 
In history, geography, grammar, dicta- 
tion, they feemed equally at home. 
Their reading was especially good ; and 
any one who can appreciate the diflicul- 
ties of a Cockney accent added to that 
of the lowest Eoglish and foveigQ Jews, 



will understand how surprising and rd- 
freshing it was to come upon A's and /$ 

always put in their right places. Hiit 
is, doubtless, mainly owing to the care 
and .superior education of the head- 
mistress and her subordinates ; some of 
them, who, like the others, had entered 
the school, not even Imowuig tlua 
alphabet^ were as intelligent, lady-like 
young people as one could msh to 
behold. I saw one or two lithe jin^kcfol 
figures, soft ga/eUe eyes, and exqmsilcly- 
shaped mouths, that inesistibly le* 
minded me of Bebekah at the irell, 
or Rachel when Jacob Idssed her and 
served for her seven yoars ; " and tbcy 
" seemed to him but a few days, for the 
" love he had to her." 

Besides needlework, cookings laoa- 
dry, and housework aro taught to the 
girls, successive relays being taken oat 
of the scluH.lroom to be initiated in 
those in<lisjion3ahle home-duties which 
are worth all the learning in the wodl 
to womea Perhaps these HlUe da- 
scendants of Sarai and Bebekah are 
none the wcJrse for l)eing given le& 
actual leamiTi;^ than tlie hoy?, and 
taught to imitate their wise aucejititisaes 
in being able to " make cakes upon tiis 
hearth," and *' prepare savouiy tbbA' 
such as many a man besides poor old 
1)1 ind Isaac would secretly acknowledge 
tliat "his soul loveth." The eight 
huiidixd little black-eyed maidens who 
are to grow up mofheni in Israel nif 
effect no small refoi-mation in the nanoo, 
by being able satisfactorily to wadi 
their husbands' clothes and oooktbeii 
sons* dinners. 

The general schoolroom of the boys 
Is much larger than that of the gtii: 
in fact, it consists of two rooms, coiur 
municating by a sliding door, and cijwble 
of being made into one large area, wliich 
yearly, on the Day of Atonement, iis u*d 
as a temporary synagogue, and acoonusO" 
dates nearly 3,(KK) worshippew. E»® 
this space is not now sufficient for the 
number of hoys who at t ' ii 1 . Undoubted- 
ly, there must be an iiiten.se lovo oi 
lejirning in the children of Israel; f<* 
many of these lads» some of whom entff 
the school without even a knowiedgp « 
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the alphabet^ come daily a distance of 
four, tive, and six mlmf tea all the 
Baborbaii qnartexs of London. It wwi 
strange to see thorn — not, I must oon- 

fe&s, quite «io clean and wholesome 
and iiice-lcx)kmg as the girls, but with 
sharp, dark, acute faces — poring over 
tlidr \xHiks and slateo^ or elm oi&g in 
lOWB, with their caps on, headed by a 
teacher who was also covered, repeating, 
ore rottmdo, lessons or prayers in the 
sacred language ; for they are all obliged 
to leam A, B, C, and Aleph, Beth, Gimel 
togather. Thiaof itself diowa how much 
litality the school mnat possess. Vfh&t 
vrould be thought of one nf the English 
national schools, or even the Scottish 
pazochial schools — where the educa- 
tional standard is maxth. higher— «t irhicli 
it was expected that the ehildren of me- 
chanics or farm-labourers should study 
Greek and En<2:lish at the same time ? 

The exccedincr discipline maintained 
among these bmaii son:» of Jacob (doubt- 
less nature as tmruly as their foie- 
fiithen whom Moses straggled with at 
the waters of strife) was very remark- 
able. At a signal from the head-master, 
all the hundreds of lads sank instan- 
taneously into the most profound silence, 
which lasted until another signal hade 
them recommence their tasks — ^with ft 
noise ast<:)nishingly like Eahel. 

Like tlie girls', tiie boys' senior classes 
have rooms to themselvea Here their 
edoGSition is csiried on to a pitch which 
has enabled some of them to enter as 
undergraduates, and take their degree at 
the London University. The school has 
also been placed under Government in- 
spection, and the Govomujent system of 
eeitiileated pupibtescheis is sacoessfully 
cani. d out. These have extra clasess, 
under the instruction of tlio imlcfatigahlo 
head master; so that the establishment 
answerti all the purposes of a normal 
school Two scholarships are established ; 
one in commemorsiion of the eman^ 
dpation of the Jews-Mjf which the last 
year's examinatinn papers in grmnmar, 
geography, history, Hebrew, social eco- 
nomy, arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, and 
natural philosophy, are enough to drive 
sa ccdinaiy Gentile head to distraction. 



Thei^ arc also two annual prizes in 
money, given in memoiy of deceased 
sappoiten of the school; and a gift of 
fifty pounds hss been bestowed yearly 

upon the cleverest^ most diligent, and 
well-conducted girl in the establish- 
ment, by Sir Moses Montehore, in re- 
memhrance of his late mnch-hunented 
wife. Such charities, which make the 
beloved memory of the dead a perpetual 
blearing to the living, might well invite 
us Christians to imitate these generous- 
hearted, wisely benevolent Jews. It 
proTentod one's smiling at a fact, that 
coidd not but be noticed in going from 
class to class of these very sharp boys, 
that their chief sharpness seemed to lie 
in figures. They did everything else un- 
commonly well : wrote from dictation a 
somewhat unintelligible poem of Shel- 
ley's with scarcely an orthographical 
error; answered geographical questions 
and a long cateciiism on the principle 
of direct and indirect taxation, in a 
manner that showed their intdUgenfe 
compiehension of the whole subject; 
but, when it came to arithmetic, thoy 
took to it like dncks to the water. In 
lengthy and involved mental calcula- 
tions, the acuteness of these youi^ 
Israelites was something quite preter* 
natural You felt that they were capable 
of " spoiling the Egyptians " to any ex- 
tent, not necessarily hy any dishonesty, 
but> simply by the force of natural 
genius. And chaiity — ^which would 
fuways rather see the bright than the 
dark side of an acknowledged fact — 
might well pause to consider whether 
that astoni'jhiTig faculty for amassing 
and ruLauung wOiUtli, which is attri- 
buted to the Jewish community, may 
not arise quite as much from this in- 
herent faculty for figures, added to the 
cautious acuteness which an oppressed 
race must always leam, as from other 
and meaner qualities which mdsA no 
less in us than in the Hebrews. 

The less abstruse Mid more superfi- 
cially refining branches of education are 
not neglected. In the highest class the 
boys are taught drawing, and vocal 
music from notes — also physiology as 
applied to health. Poor things^ thsj 
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mufit have small oppoftnnity of conTsrt- 

ing their theory into practice ! But one 
of the most noticcnblc prtints of the 
school was the cxcr iling attention evi- 
dently paid to the two mo&t important 
iM0688ltieB of youthful well*being in 
phyaical and conseqaently mental de- 
velopment — cleanliness and vmtilation. 
In this low Spitalfu'lds — thia worst of 
all had neiRhbourliootis — it was pomc- 
thing wondciiui to pass from ruum to 
xooniy and feel the air perfectly pure 
and wholesome, though with no more 
complicated system of ventilation than 
tliat very simple one which so few 
people can be pot to understand^ — 
namely, of windows alioay% kept a little 
way open at the top^ so as to produoe 
a gentle but thorough current— no< a 
draught — above the children's heads. 
These little heads were well kempt, the 
faces clean -washed, and the clothes 
decent^ or at icadt well mended. To 
eaeh toy and girl is presented annually, 
by the bounty of the Hothsdiild ftmily, 
certain habiliments to help out the poor 
\s ardrobe, those of the girls being fabri> 
cated by themselves, in the liour each day 
which is devoted to sewing, liieru am 
made also, &om the same sonrce^ ocoa- 
sional additions to the scanty dinnera 
■which rach pupil brings, or is supposed 
to brin^'. l^ut these charities are care- 
folly administered, so that in no case 
should the self-reliance and sel£-respect» 
wbieh aie the greatest safiqguard of the 
poor, lie Inoken in npon by indiaaimi> 
luite or dangerous benevolence. 

The pupil-teachers also, many of 
whom must n<^ce?sarily know painfully 
the hard struggle it is for a girl to main- 
tain ft respectable and even lady-like 
appearance upon an income smallei 
than that of many domestic servants, re- 
ceive annuall}', from the same generous 
band, a serviceable, pretty dress : less 
as a bounty than as a kindly acknow- 
ledgment from the higher woman to 
the lower, of how exceedingly valu- 
able is all true service in all stations of 
life. The cordial s}Tnpathy between the 
committee and the teachers, the ease of 
their relationship, and the heartiness 
with which all laboaied together, in the 



bond of a common interest and common 
faith, was one of the pl^uantest ktim 

noticeablo in tbf institution. 

But I think I liave said enough about 
this remarkable school, which, neitiier 
asking nor expecting any support fiom 
the general community, oonfines its 
workings strictly to its own nation. 
To judge by the results since its founda- 
tion in 1817, when it oi>ened ^vith 
270 boys, *' to be instructed in Uebrew 
*<and English reading and writing^ 
"and the nidiments of siithmrtic,** 
its influence most be very great, and 
yearly increasing. How far it will aid, 
or is meant by Providence to aid, in 
tliat ciimax of the world's history be- 
lieved in alike by Jew and Gentile-^ 
Moses Montefiore and Br. Camming 
—when the chosen people shall be all 
pr^thered together at the Holy City, 
ia iiupossiljle to say. (iod works le^ 
by nuraculous tiian by natural meaoiS, 
and it may he that the blindness skill 
be taken from the ^ee of the childxMi 
of Israel, not by a sudden revelation, 
but by the gradual growth of their 
nation, through the great remover of 
darkness and prejudice— ~educati(flL 
"Who can tell how soon thcj may be 
gatheied, in the most simple and natural 
way, from all comers of the earth whi- 
ther the Lord has driven them, and 
brought to Jerusicil( ni " upon horses, and 
" in chariots, and lu litters, and upon 

mules, and upon swift beastly'* or 
as Dr. Gumming insists the original 
word Kurharoth should bo translated) 
" upon ehariots revolving with the 
swiftness of Hk (i in k," which uiaypio- 
bably — odd as iiie coincidence sound*— 
indicate the newly-planned Syrian nil- 

WI^Si 

At any rate, whatever be their future 
destiny, it was impossible, without a 
strangely solemn feeling, to contemplate 
the growing-up generation of thia la■^ 
Tdlous people, who, amidst sU Hii 
chastisements, have held so firmly to 
their faith in the One Jehovah, and in 
His servant Moses. And when, having 
gone through the school, we paused 
again in the girlb' schoolroom to h(SI 
their whA«««g — In which the weU-known 
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ricliness of the Jewish voice was very 
peiceptible — ^we could not listen.without 
emotioii to the long dzawn-^t^ myBtical 
muBie, wliieh may have been sung in 
the Temple before KiQg David, of the 
Twenty-ninth Psalm t 

•* Give unto the Lord, 0 ye mighty, 
** ghra auto the Lord glory and strength. 

^ Give unto the Lord the glory due 
'* onto His name : worship the Loud in 
** the beauty of holiness. 

The voice of the Lobd is upon the 



" waters : the God of glory thundereth : 
*' the Lord ianpon many waters. . . . 

" The voice of the Lord bieaketii the 
"eedan; yea, the Loia> bieakefJi the 

** cedars of Lebanon. , . . 

" The LoRT> sittetli upon the flood ; 
" yea, the Lohd sitteth. King for ever. 

** The Lord will giye strength unto 
** HiB people ; the LoRP will blesa Hia 
** people with peace." 

And surely all good Christian souls 
may say, " Amen and amen 1" 
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In that graceful dialogue on the best 
Government^ which has recently pro- 
eeeded fiom the pen of Sir George 
Comewall Xewia, Onto, the moderator 
of the discourse, thus addresses the ad- 
vocates of the three typical forms : ^ — 
** You do not^" he says, " attempt, or 
" oondeseend, to show that apaiticolsr 
iaim of goremment is suited to the 
" ciicnmstances or wants of the particu- 
" lar people ; that it is likely to guard 
** against certain cWls to which the com- 
** mumty in (question are liable, or to 
" pfodnoe oertain benefits of which th^ 
" are destitute ; you beiliBVe that it will 
" operate like a charm, mechanically and 
infiedlibly. No matter how prosperous 
" or contented a country may be, you 
** are alwa^ nneasy until you have cut 
its ooDBtitntioii amoiding to your par* 
" tioolar pattern. If a ooontiy be nndar 
•* an aristocratic or deraocr^itic regimen, 
** you, Monarchicus, arc ( ai;' r to maJce 
** the govemment monarciucaL If tho 
conatitQtbn of a oonntiy be either 
^ Tnonarftbiral or democratic, you, Aris- 
" tocraticus, wish to make it arLstocratic. 
** If a country bo ruled cither as a 
** monarchy or as au aristocracy, you, 

1 " A Di ilopnjo nn the Best Form of Govern- 
meat." By tbe Kight Hon. Sir. O. C. Lewia, 
lM8k FMte, Sod, A Bonn. 



" Democraticus, are desirous of making 
" the government domocratical. You 
" allow nothing for habil^ notlung for 
" association, nothing for historictd re- 
" collections ; you assume that a com- 
" munity of men can be mo'tildpd, like 

clay, under your hands ; that they 
« can be moved like pieeeg on a dieia- 

board, or like soldieis at a review." 
Nor was this objection to tho purely 
abstract character of such thcorie'? re- 
moved by the nii^-wer, that the advocates 
of each form proceeded on the belief 
that his fimmrite system offined the best 
prospect of ensoring the public welfus^ 
or by asserting that the form of govern- 
ment determines both the substance of 
the laws and mode m which they are 
administered. The objection of CritO 
accon n te for mnoh of the distrost oi^ 
and distoste for, apeeulation on political 
chancres which are not demanded as 
remedies for speciiic mischiefs, and which 
do not promise deHuite and desirable 
lasolta. It also assfsts na la arriving at 
the eonditiona which axe necessary to 
render any proposal for political aiuclio- 
ration useful and popular — that it must 
be called for by the existence of certain 
and undoubted evils, and afford a pros- 
pect of commensiiiale benefits ; and fai- 
thesr thati in order to bo aoooesafiil, it 
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Bhoold make due allowauces for habit^ 
lake into account existing aeeoeiatioD^ 

and rcRpcct historical traditions. 

A plea for a real Metropolitan Govern- 
ment in the place of the existing chaos 
of powers may comhine all these con- 
ditions The metropolitan proprietors 
as well as inhabitants are, as much as 
any civilized community in the world, 
in neeil of that organization and protec- 
tion which a properly-constitntcd local 
government is capable of affording. At 
wis moment a nimiber of public com,- 
panics, trazsoing schemes profitable or 
Bupposed to be profitable to themselves 
or their projectors, threaten to create 
within tlie metropolitan area more than 
a hundred milot^ oi road, and to construct 
stations for aboat thirty diffeient rail« 
ways, on every possible Tsriety of level 
and intersection. Tlic multitiule and 
conflict of public and private interests 
involved in these scheme** must, at pro- 
sent, be discussed and watched over, if 
at d], before the Committees of the 
Houses of Ftoliameni The moat able and 
assiduous members of these committees 
are the first persons to acknowledge their 
real inefficiency for such purposes. They 
are subject to almost ereiy direct that a 
tribunal can labour under. It seems 
perfectly amazing that, in a country sup- 
posed to be governed by rca?on and 
discussion, mich a state of tilings can 
continue. An experienced lawyer thus 
describes some of the infirmities of this 
procedure : " The committee," he says, 
" without any tnistwortliy information 
" of the ref^uirements of the locality or 
" the effect of the undertaking on the 
** public interest^ is dependent on the 
** mteiested lepresentations of the pro- 
" moters, or of opponenta rush enough 
"to interpose — no witnesses of the 
" naked truth are in request ; no one, 
" professionally or otherwise, is prepared 
** to advocate ttie interest of the public 
" or of the locality ; and persons in- 
** directly, but most deeply, interested 
" are unheard." ^ The ascertained cost 
of this method of legislation to the 
companies who are forced to seek it is 

^ See a paper " On Private BiU Legislation,'* 
Ij Mr. Pumog.— 5oe. Sck Tratu. im, v 



enormous. The unknown expenses at 
indiTidoals who axe driven to it for pio- 
teetiom we esn scarcely guess at Rail- 
way-bills have cost from 660/. to IfOOOL 
a mile. Power to make twentj-nino 
miles of road cost the Hereford Com- 
pany 250,000/. ; and, before a spade was 
put into ihe ground, the Grsat Norlheni 
Eailway Company had i)aid 420,000A in 
parlmmentary costs,- 'J"he waste of 
capital or monetary wealth of the 
country is but a small portion of the 
evil remlting ftom the pertinaeitj 
which the House of Commons clLig^ to 
the power of local legislation. It is, in 
truth, one example of that va^t network 
of often unconscious personal obje'-t a^A 
motive wliich has woven itself uix)uiid 
our ivhole Btffliamentaiy stmetoie^ and 
which no statesman dares to invada 
The members of committees may act 
" on hear.>*av evidence in its most objec- 
" tionable form — ^statements designedly 
"made to them individually out ^ 
" doors," ' as much as on the evidenoe 
brought before them. Their decisions 
arc purely arbitrary, not capable of being 
tested by any known law, and are 
without appe^ Their determinations 
are often of n»meinM local conseqneBiec^ 
and therefore materially aflfect their local 
popularity and infinence. The power of 
aiding or resisting a railway-bill may be 
exercised greatly to the advantnge of a 
represented, and greatly to the prejudice 
of ammrepresentedytown— resnlts which 
may be oi much importance in electioos 
under our partial and patchwork system 
of representation. Eailway directors 
have, moreover, by their patronage and 
influence, acquired under that systm 
great poUtical power, and beoon&e ^sfai- 
able supporters and formidable adw* 
saries. When, therefore, we arc told 
that "the House will never part As-ith 
this business of private-bill legislation," 
we cease to be surprised. 

The admission of the Metropolitan 
Board to bo heard before the Commitr 
toes of Parliament affords a chance of 
inviting at least some reg-ard to the 
public good. ll may, however, be 
doabted whether, fhnn the small mnii- 
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ber of mombors and tho multiplied 
duties of its officers, tliey cau be so ubi- 
quitous as to acquaint themselves with 
ue merits or dindTaatagee of many of 
these diverse and extensiTe works, or 
whether they will be able to add to their 
other business that of getting up evi- 
dence strong enough to guide Parlia- 
mentazy Committees. Yeiy costly theii 
intei&rence most ineritaUybe, wfaioreTer 
they embark in a serious opposition to 
the phalanx of professional supporter*? 
and witnesses whidi tlio (Jompaniea 
have always at their comiuaud. It should 
also be remembeied that London is moie 
at the mercy of speculating projectors of 
pompanies than most other places, from 
the fart that so large a portion of its 
area belongs to chaiitics, tho trustees of 
which are not empowered to spend their 
trDBt-fbnds in parliamentsTy costs with- 
out proper authority ; and it is obvioilS 
that the Charity Co'mmissioners have no 
means of forming such a juilgnuait on 
the expediency or inexpediency of public 
mnksi as to detemune ivhen such ex- 
penditme oaght to be sanctioned. 

Then are, however, other and fa 
more impyortant matters than even the 
raHwaj' invasion, in wliicli tlio ])eople of 
the metropolis require the assiiitance of 
an aetire and Tigorons governing body, 
watebful alike fur the good of rich and 
poor. It is of still greater moment that 
the million of the poorer labouring 
classes should be enabled to obtain 
decent, healthful, and cheerful dwellings, 
in the place of tike dens of squalor and 
filth in which they are now for tho most 
part forced to live — the natural liaunts of 
intemperance and vice, among which are 
the *' guilt gardens," and the nurseries 
of erims). Let no one he diseoiiza^d by 
the notion that this is impraeticahle. 
there exists an abundance of space in 
nearly every quarter of the metropolis, 
and especially where tho labouring 
classes are most numerous, which ought 
to be appropriated to such a purpose ; 
and theto exist in the metropolitan 
proprietors, and in persons who would 
become such proprietors if proper legal 
£Eu:ilities were afforded to them for 
bringing in their funds, ample means 



of ofTocting it. The union of tho^e who 
have the will, and those who possess 
such powers and means, and the vest- 
ing in them snitaUe lefi^slatiTe antho* 
rity, would bring together the elanents 
which are now detached and power- 
less, and thus would gradually accom- 
plish the work. 

Very extensive metropolitan estates 
are applicable to the improvement, in a 
wietj of forms and methods, of the 
condition of the poor, and are cnp tlilo of 
pro(liu;ing infinitely greater benciiti than 
in tlieirprcscnt detached and frai^mcntaiy 
system of administration. Every parish 
struggles to exclude every other from 
participation in its endowments — every 
set of trasteos is jealous and antagonistic 
to every other set Tho igdisme de 
cloclter is tho very exaggeration of selfish- 
ness ; for the feeling is indulged imder 
the semblance of duty, and Avith a plau- 
sible regard for others.^ This want of 
community of feeling and object is tho 
greatest obstacle to progress in improv- 
ing the condition of the labouring claasee 
in our gnat towns ; and the only remedy 
seems to be fhe strengthening and ex- 

* This infirmity of our domcatic systfin wiw 
well put by a oomapondent of the Times (17 
Feb. 1863) in the cn«ie of St. Thoiiuv^'s Hospi- 
tal : "It Ib indee<l true tbat in thin fre« 
" countiy of ours, there «xiit« no mar 
" chinery for enforcing upon charitable esta- 
" bliabmcuts any consideration for one another. 
" They may to any oxtent conflict with one 
" nn-it her, thwart one another, extort from one 
*' auothur ; or they may work together a« 
''nMmlMn of one well-organized whole. In 
" Fmnce and Gcrmanj' the latter kind of result 
" ia ioaured by weans of that strong central 
" authority which treats all charitable eata- 
" bli»hmcnts(i« parts of one system, and obliges 
" each of tlu ia to be harmonious with the net. 
" Is it impossible that in England, where all 
** our charities are disinteresteiil and indepeil* 
" dent, the public spirit of which we MmS 
" should imitate the success of these foreign 
" despotisms 1" The establishmeot of powef' 
ful local goTommenta is the most efraefeual 
guard against centralization. To regnr l an 
incident of a free country the power of dealii^ 
with estates dedicated to the pabllo benefit se 
that, if not rendereil nilHcbicvovis. the sinallett 
possible good shall be extracted from theso^ 
is to look upon freedom Tsiy mnoh as tihe 
transatlantic vi.-^ilor was humorou-ly mado^to 
do in protesting against aot being aUowed to 
" best hfs own jigger." 
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psnsion of local goyemmflnty by uniting 
directly, through a qrstem of real repre- 
sentation, all these sectional bodies, and 
thus gi^nng them an interest in har- 
moTiini!^ actidh wliich shall rouse and 
cultiYaiu the feeling of common duty 
and conmKm sympathy for thair cntiie 
city and all its people. Enlightened 
lotml bodies, sucli as may bo justly ex- 
pected from the uncontrolled selpctioa 
of the bt^st intelligence of every com- 
munity, constantly attending in eveiy 
town and district to its own peculiarities 
of condition and its own special wants, 
are the best fitted to conceive and effec- 
tually carry out the mociitications nocos- 
sory, in order to derive from tlie vaat 
property dedicated to local purposes 
anything like tliB benefit which it ought 
to confer. There are in the metropolis 
single charitable estates, of magnitude 
great enough to becuiiie the means, under 
judicious administration, of producing 
an incalculable amonnt of moral benefit 
and as to which estates there are no 
known or recognised principlrn of juris- 
prudence applicable, or, if any, none 
which are not absolutely puerile. It is 
impossible for Farlismfint to deal with 
audi estates by separate bills. Each 
scheme^ to be useful, should be part of 
and connected with a general system of 
local improvement, which could not suc- 
cessfully proceed from any other source 
than a competent locsl power. Divided 
as all authorities now are — ignorant o^ 
indifferent or hostile to, the objects one 
of another — it is lamentable to think, on 
the one hand, of the real wants of the 
poor, and on the other to look forward 
to tlie wastes mischief, and absurdity 
towards which, without anything mora 
colpable than ignorance or narrowness of 
view, these great properties are almost 
sure to drift. 

It may be suggested that» although a 
powerful local government may be neces- 
sary in the larger provincial cities and 
towns, not so irompdiately under the 
eye of the Imperial Government, yet 
it is unsuited to the capital ; and thai 
the Board of Worksy with the aid of the 
City Corporation and the Metropolitan 
Board, is adequate to oil the exigencies 



of the metEopolis, or may be made ao 
by the extension of its machinery and 
functions. Experience, not kss than 
reason, teaches us that this cannot bo. 
A department of the Imperial (iovem- 
ment> exercising a partial supeiinten* 
dence, can have little more than a 
native, intermittent^ and mostly oV- 
structivc action, discouraging large and 
comprehensive elForts, and destroying all 
real responsibility. Without sufficient 
power or means within itself the HetK>- 
politsn Bosrd but Tunly dsfvma and 
lay before the State Department great 
plans of local improvement It is a 
kind of action for which thw Government 
is naturally unprepared ; and, between 
the diUfeopent anihoritiei^ the moat Tain- 
able plans Ml hopelessly to the gronnd. 
A recent instance of this was scon in an 
abortive attempt of the ^Ictrojxlitan 
Board to effect a great street improve- 
ment> in case of the traffic which may be 
aoon expected to flow to Charing Cnm 
In the great local changes now in pro* 
grcss, a well-constituted City Munici- 
pality should, within its proper area, 
have powers very little short of those of the 
Imperial Govenmunt on the kingdom at 
large. A certain parliamentary notice 
of ita acts for a fixed time before tbey 
come into operation, and a veto in the 
Crown, or by a rL\^oIution in either House 
of I'arliament, thereby affording an ^ 
peal, would be evBrything really needfbl 
in the way of general protection. All 
local bills should ordinarily pass the 
local government or municipality, and 
thus, oven supposing it sometimes neces- 
sary to resort to Parliament^ its Commits 
tees would be leUered of a wy hogs 
portion of those labours that are most 
onerous, and for the performance of 
which they are the most unfit There 
are imperial questions at this day great 
enough, and numerous enough, to engage 
all the attention of our atstesmen. It is 
not a time in which wc can afford to 
fritter away their energies and labours 
upon the innumerable details of local 
improvement, multiplied by the wants 
Tof a rapidly increasing population and 
commerce. There arise boUi in the Old 
and the l(ew World— 
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*' Phantoms of other forma of rule, ' 
New iimjestiea of mightj tStates — 

* The warders of the growio^ hour. 
But VKgue in vapour, hard to mark ; 
An<l rouud them sea and air are dark 
With great ooutrivanoM of Power/' 

Praeemng, as it la snre to do^ all 

necessary control over every phase of 
legislation and administration, local or 
general, it is not too much to hope 
tiltti majr yet see the main action of 
farliament employed in the develop- 
ment of great principles of policy, and 
in the solntion of questioiis of national 
and imperial magnitude. 

A Metropolitan Government should 
be cxeated by the ezpeneion and tnie 
aggranduem* nt < f the great Corporation 
of London. The Koyal Commission justly 
remark on "the antiquity, extent, and 
** importance of its privileges, the long 
" eeiiea of its charters, the large amount 
** of ite lerennee, its meferopoUtan poai- 
"tion, and its historical associationSb*' 
In municipal dignity it is entitled to a 
rank equivalent to that which London 
now holds among the cities of the world 
and the eapitala of the greater ea^iiee. 
Its constitatkm and poUcy should be 
worthy of a nation whicli boasts of the 
maturity and exceUenco of its political 
constitutions, ioremost in wealth and 
intelligence, its gOYernment should be a 
model not only for all pxoTiacial towns, 
but for other nations, and espeeieliy for 
the populons cities which are growing 
up in our colonies. No community is 
richer, none is in iact so rich, m all the 
eletnenta from which such a government 
oonld be created. Almost a nmltitade 
of organised bodies — ^tlie ancient city 
coin panics, and innumerable modem 
asHorKitionfl for public objects — would 
take tiiuir places in such a system. 
Emy mateiial is, in foct^ ready to the 
hand of the statesman who sihiul apply 
himself to the work. 

I suppose, then, the govemmcnt of 
the entire district within the raetro- 

SUton area to be vested in the Lord 
syor and Council — the Council com* 
posed of a hundred and fifty members, 
of whom seventy-five shall he chosnn by 
the owners of property, and seventy-iive 



by the inhabitants and occupiers; that 
the election of the Council be so con- 
ducted, that the representation be real 
and actual, and not merely nominal or 
virtual ; that each proprietor and each 
inhabitant may be certain that^ at leaat^ 
one member baa been chosen byhimael^ 
and not by any majority or number of 
other persons for him, and that such 
member is the exponent of his opinions 
and thegoardian of his interests. Thit 
this degiee of accuracy in re p r osan tatiop, 
may be seonzed, has been shomi die* 
where in a scheme, which has now, for 
several years, undergone and been tested 
by the severest ordeals of criticism and 
examination. It is not necessary, there* 
fore, to occupy more of this paper with 
its details than to explain its adaptation 
to the proprietary class. T suppose the 
vote of every owner of property, whether 
corporate or sole, in the metropolitan 
area, to haTe a weight exactly equivalent 
to the sum at which he is rated for the 
property-tax nnrier Schedule A, and, in 
the case of crown and other property 
not so rated, then according to an esti- 
mate of value on the same scala If 
proprietors to the extent of the present 
rated annual value of about fifteen millions 
should vote, the amount, being divided by 
75,would render every proprietary mem- 
ber a direct representative of property of 
the value of £300,000 a-year. Thus there 
would be no proprietors, from the Duke 
of Bedford to the owner of the smaUest 
cottage, from the Bank of England to 
the latest trading company, from the 
greatest city-guild to uie smalleat oo* 
opeiative or other association possessed 
of a tenMnent^ that would not be ablo 
to communicate directly to the particular 
members representing their estates any 
matter in which tlxey rutj^uire attention 
or asBiBtanee. 

The election by the oeenpiers of their 
seventy-five representatives mny be on 
the broadejsit existing scale of suliragc — 
the personal rights of the livery being 
preserved. The quotient of voters, di- 
vided by the 75, would be the max- 
imum quota required for the return 
of each member. Here also scope is 
given to the energy of eveiy voluntaxy 
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and other association for public pur- 
poses, for the placing in tlio governing 
body representatives vlio may constantly 
attend to the special objects of amelio- 
xstioiL for which they are united.^ 

The great proprietors, with their 
stewards and professional advisers, the 
ancient city companies, with their staffs 
of experienced officers, the various 
hsokiiigt mercontiley and trading bodies^ 
woald form so many centres, from which 
the ablest candidates would be put in 
IMmiination for the Metropolitan Council. 
There is no interest and no int<^lligenco 
which would not be invited and induced, 
\ff such s method of lepieeentation, to 
promote the election of the l est ex- 
ponent of its -views and guaidian of its 
tights. 

There is no reason why the annual 
choice of a Lord Mayor should not be 
00 <^n that it may be regarded as an 
honour even by the most iUustEions. It 
might he the ambition of every suc- 
cessive municipal prator, that his year 
of office should inaugurate, and remain 
as the epoch or record of^ some city im- 
provement Tried men of pmetical talent 
and experience, like the Chairman of 
the Board of Works, might permanently 
fill the office of Vice-President of the 
Council ; and in that body we might well 
hope to see all the most able members of 
the present Common Connei], as well as 
of the Metropolitan Board. The Council 
would be numerous enough to form 
special committees for every locality, 
according to the situation of the property 
which they mainly represent, as well as 
to the pecaUsr personal knowledge they 
deave &om residence or ocsopatian. Uk 
addition to such local committees, there 
would be special committees on general 
subjects ; — one committee, for example, 
addressing its labours especially to the 
gKstt sn^eet alnady mentioned, the 
multiplication of soitaUe dwellings for 
the labouring and poorer classes ; watch- 
ing every demolition made for roadway 
or other public purposes, and acquiring 
such new sites as become open or avail- 
alble Ibt bsibitatloiiis; imposing sneh 

1 8se Mm «b lUs siitdaet» "Usque ad 
Oarinn,*p.S9. 8nipioaI«0w,8oii,lkCo^lMS. 



terms as may bo found necessary, from 
time to time, to secure the adajtt^itioii of 
a due pro]>ortion of the new edifices to 
the required purpose, awH fiw fcwltfcatmg 
the acquisition and tennreof eonveiiimt 
dwellings by small proprietors, co-opera- 
tive associations, or building societies. 
The committee would keep the mm 
objects constantly in view wherever 
new streets wero made or opened, by 
assisting and encouraging plsas affording 
the greatest amount of accommodation. 
Another committee might address itself 
to education, endeavouring to ensure to 
every metropolitan district faciUties for 
establishing, within a reasonable distuiee 
of its inhabitants, public libraries and 
institutions for instmction. The several 
representatives of ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious bodies might, by a better organi- 
zation, employ the means at their 
disposal with fu gntiba effieifliicj. 
Some committees wofjbLt dimct thor 
attention to sanitary arrangement*- 
measures of economy and poUce-»-U) 
the convenient distributif^n of the vari- 
ous curative establisbment^, and to the 
statutory relief of destitution. One, 
p l i ps, to subjects of art and to the 
embellishment of tho capital In the 
labours of tho ^Metropolitan Council, 
scope might be found for the eniplo}- 
ment of all the varied talents and 
genius of a large body of public-spirited 
men, in which the acquirements of 
science, of study, and of travel, and 
tho knowledge and experience of prac- 
tical life, may be enlisted and emplojed 
in promoting thu public weliare. u6 
Council would be an aebool 
of preparation for the InuuMBi of At 
Imperial Legislature. 

The increase of population, and espe- 
cially its density in largo to'vms, require 
that laws and r^pilations should li9 
framed for giving to the Tofamtaiy «* 
operation (tf eveij class the vigov, 
completeness, and continuity, which in 
an earlier stage of society would depend 
upon individual will or effort. 1 re- 
gard the creation of a proprietary body 
amongst the working dasses of London 
and our other great cities as one of the 
giwtest steps towaids their gsDsnl wbQ^ 
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Iwillg ; and the growth of sach a body 

may be pT-f>nv^t*" I by tlio s[)ecial adaj)ta- 
tion of laws of tenuro, tran-fer, and 
inheritance, applicable to town property 
Tolontarily brought by indiylduals and 
BOcieties under their operation. Amongst 
its subordinate institutions, each muni- 
cipality should have its local cstito 
office or registry of title, where separate 
teoaments or chambers might l>e trans- 
fiened at the smallest posdUe expense, 
and in which byelaws or other regu- 
lations afifecting the property of co- 
operative or building societies may be 
locally registered and receive validity. 

A prospect of London and our other 
great dtiea, governed by Mnnioipal 
CooncilB which, in the Ti^awtiftii of their 
formation, shall everywhere evoko the 
highest intelligence and public spirit, 
and, poss^ing the] public conhdence. 



ahall be powerfol agents In all works of 

social amelioration, may appear a distant 
vision. I may, however, conclude with 
a passage from the speech of Mr. Burke 
on economical reform: "I know it is 
« common for men to say that such and 
*' such things aro perfectly right — ^very 
** desirable, but that, unfortunately, they 
" are not practicable. N"o, sir, no. Those 
" things which are not practicable are 
**not desirable. There is nofliing in 
"the world really beneficial that doea 
''not lie within the reach of an in* 
"formed understanding and a well- 
" directed ])ursuit. There is nothing 
that God has judged good for us that 
He has not given ns the means to 
"aocomplish, both in the natoml and 
"the moral world. If we crv, like 
" children, for the niooii» like ohildien 
" we must cry on." 



SOME ACCOUOT OF THE YIIXAQE OF INVERQUOICH 

BT jomr BDiiif^ jmnoB. 



After all, what is best worth seeing 
and studying in Scotland is, not the 
Socrtdi scenery, bat the Scotch people ; 
and tiie way to make acquaintance 
with the people of any country is 
not to go raging about in cars nnd 
coaches along route 794r, and stopping 
at station 65 two hours, so that you 
may see the Dmidicsl stonee, and be in 
time to get to station 66 in time to see 
the sun set behind T^rn Dumbledore^ 
and catch the steamer on Loch Hou- 
lakin next morning, but to set youiself 
quietly down fad a month or so in some 
quiet interesting place (say Absc&ldjri 
and msike aeqnaintance wiui the people 
and the scenery together. 

This is what vi^e did at Inverquoich ; 
and we think that very few people en- 
joyed themsel?es in Scotland lail year 
more than ouraelyes. One advantage 
we gained, which is worth something. 
We have left some faces behind us in 
Inrerquoich which we hope to see next 



year, but which, even if we never see 
them again, we shall always hold in 
most anbctionate remembrance. Answer 
ns, headlong tourist, How ma^y fiiends 
did you make in Scotland last year ! 

TBI BOINIST nUB IHVIBQIFOiaB. 

The best approach to InTerqnoiclL is 

from Aberfeldy. And, in mentioillng 
Abcrfeldy, I rnny Ray that all, or nearly 
all, whicli we fouutl ;it. Inverquoich may 
be found there or at Eannoch, or at 
fifty otluc places in Scotland, if people 
will only take the troable to find tnsm 
out 

Leaving Aberfeldy, you cross Mar- 
shal Wade's bridge over the Tay, the 
largest river in Scotland — ^here carrying 
about the same flood of water as the ' 

Thames at Oxford. In the meadow to 

the left the Oi 1 Elack Watch embodied 
itself into the Forty-second Highlanders, 
and marched forth into the world con- 
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qpeiiog and to conquer. And, while 
you are trying to recall some of the 
main incidents of tliat regiment's glo- 
rious career, the driver stops, and points 
out Mennes Castle, cloae to the road — • 
Tnlly Yeolan itself— mth 700 feet of 
towering wood rising sheer behind. 
Menzies Ciistle, however, is not the 
original of Tully Vrolan. The place 
most like it ia Grandtully Castle, five 
miles ftom tiii% tented this year by 
Hkbangah Dhnleep Sing (the black 
prince^ as they call him here), who has 
earned a reputation in these parts as a 
good shot and capital fisherman. He 
must find it rather cold. There can be 
no harm in mentioning that the piesent 
owner of Meniies GssHe^ Sir Kobert 
Menzies, and his broUier, rowed in the 
Oxford boat at Henley years ago, when 
they beat Cambriilge with seven oars 
agamst eight 

The valley of the Tay at this part is 
abont two miles in width. Looking 
westward, yon see Ben Dtwerv, streaked 
with snow ; yon have one glimpse of tho 
Towers of Taymouth, and tho lake. 
Then you turn up the valley of the 
Lyon &r two miles, and then leave it, 
and begin climbing dowly abft beside 
a rouing bom which tumbles wildly 
about amflog its rocks hundreds of fleet 
below. 

This is the ixeltnie burn. In old 
times thne was a nmmeiy tm an island 
in Loch Tay, dose to Kenmore. And 

the nuns' chief steward was as the chief 
officer of Candace, Queen of the Ethio- 
pia i us— a dexterous man at foraging in 
winter time,aKeltme Caleb Balderatone. 
And he went foraging one wintei^s day 
across to Tummel Side, and he got 
roaring fou with Alaster Kennedy (that 
was forbear to Sandy Kennedy, that 
now is) in the change-house at Glen 
Goldnie, and he coupit his creels into 
the btun, coming home, and was 
drowned, and the bum is called tiie 
Keltnie bum to this day, in proof of 
the troth of the story ; which seems to 
us to have such grent elements of pro- 
bability about it as hardly to want con- 
firmation of any kind. 
Fsssing Garth Castle, an old Bobber 



tower, and a beautiM wststfiD, yoa 

creep on through the growing desolation 
of CHcn Goldnie, till cultivation ceases; 
and, passing suddenly round a scaip of 
rock, you cry ahal and corns ftoe to 
fiice with the topmost sosiing poJc of 
Schehallion. 

It springs up from the side of the 
road, in one vast cono of greystonc and 
yellow grass, without a wrinkie — aimoet 
without a shade— save whsie warn 
happy wandering dond flmwB a poipls 
shadow into tho deep smmwr blue for 
a moment^ and then passes on n^ain, 
leaving the mighty p}Taniid to rt;|x>3em 
crystal silence aloft in the summer air. 

Such was Schehallion ss we aawil^ 
in Jane, on a day when it was a happi- 
ness merely to bteslhe and looL In 
winter, when the nfteuniiilateJ fury of 
tempest, gathered from the wild Atlan- 
tic, is raging in every cranny — or woiae, 
when the soath*eost hss poured hii 
hoards of snow, day after day, belbn 
the driving wind ; when the rock?, hot 
so lovely a pearl-grey, in contrast to the 
yellow grass, show black as ink amidst 
the snow ; when the whole peak hangs 
np, an angry, dark, snowless cone, abofo 
the drift— the beantiM Sehshallion, 
Hill of 8t«iniu^ beoomes a temble 
demon, a pitiless devourer of men, 
whose wives look out into the howling 
nighty listening in vain for the well* 
known fbotlall amidst the storm. 

For huahl What plaee is this t A 
little desolate lake at a turn of the 
road, grown up with sedges and moss. 
And what are these henp«? of grey stone^ 
lying about here and there ? This V 
uie worst hit of the road, and theie 
caima point where the corps s were 
found of those who have at difercnt 
tiroes defied Schehallion in liis angry 
mood. The oldest cairn has been there 
about thirty years, the new^t, alas ! M 
six months. It was tint of a jonBg 
man, going down to spend his nswyMf 
in fiannoch. " When they found him, 
" he was sittin^r by the btmiside where 
" you are standiii i; now. Tea^ indeed, 
" sir. And his poor body was laid along 
««sideways. And hsn^ in tfaii hit ilae^ 
« hnsh, the^ £9Q]id his nmhielbu'' One 
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walks about cautiously after this, lest, 
lying about^ among the summer flowers, 
bruckbeaiu^ and white orchifles, one 
dionld see some more decickd relic of 
thr poor young fellow who started for 
Rannoch, last new year, for his holidayi 
and was lost in the snowdrift. 

Bat now, pessing nrand' a knoll of 
limestone (all the base of SchebaUion 
18 limestone, from the cavea of which 
large streams, almost In^ enough to 
turn ft mill, come flushing out, crystal 
clear, into the sunshine), we come upon 
a sight which makes ns forget at once 
the grey cairos of the dead men. For 
below lis is Strath Tunimnl. Close to 
the left, Loch liaiinoch stretches away 
for eleven miles, and fix>in it the mighty 
riirer starts into life, and goes flashing 
and gleaming; a broad silver riband, in 
gweeping curves, from one side of the 
valley to the other, till, to the right, 
you I">?e sight of it umong the wood- 
land, under the towers of Uaualister. 

The way down ft(m the lonely reedy 
little lake before mentioned, to Kinloch, 
passes through some of the most beau- 
tiful scenery I have ever had the luck 
to see— a succession of brilliant green 
mountain lawns, fringed and broken by 
leathery birch, and everywhere the peak 
of Scheballion showing above the trees, 
making some new and B]»lendid com- 
bination with the broken green braes at 
every turn of the road. After a sudden 
]utch down of near a thousand feet, you 
drive along under the sycamore, birch, 
and diestnut woods, an<l come- to Kin* 
loch, a little village at the cast end of 
JLoch Kannoclj, with a charming Inn. 
And, if you are a flshcnunn, and a wise 
man, you will go no further. 

Inverquoich is further on. Kot far. 
1 consider Kinloch as part of Inver- 
quoich I would as soon stay at Kin- 
loch or Aberfcldy as there. 1 really do 
XK>t know which ia the most delightful 
of the three places. I do not go so &r 
as to say that Kinloch is the most 
charming place in ^^ -othind, because I 
believe that theie are many others 
equally charmuig. But it is, in its 
way, very niee. The lake fishing here 
<m Loch Rannoch is very fine — tiout^ 
Kg. 42.^vol. vil 



salmo - ferox, and charr. The river 
fishing is very good also, but not per- 
haps equal to that at Aberfeldy, where 
you get salmon, of which there are 
none in tliia part of the Tummel. But 
neither in the Tummel at Kannoch, nor 
in the Tay at Aberfeldy, is it any use 
Ibr a man to fish, unkes he knows the 
way bow. Having now pronounced 
jn^ment on these matters, we wiU go 
on to Inverquoich. Perhaps we may 
find time tf) say a few more words about 
iLinloch an«.l Aberfeldy hereafter. 

DESCRIPTION 01" INVERQUOICH, 

Inverquoich is situated about seven 
miles from Kinloch, in a NN.E. direc- 
tion- At the lower end of Loch Darroch 
this great loch fills a. vast basin in the 
hills, eleven miles by three, with crystal 
clear water. At the further end, among 
the mountains, the deep dark river Eran 
joins the lake through a wild pass in 
the hills ; and, foliowing up this river 
for five miles, you come upon another 
lake, larger, wilder, and more desolate 
than the one you have 1^ .Passing 
up lake again into the very heart, of 
the mountains, beyond human dwellings, 
you come at the last on a deep river 
again, and beyond it the mighty Loch 
Glydoch, eleven miles of water, covered 
with birchen islands, and wlio.se shores, 
indented with intricate wooded bays, 
tlie one within the other, are almost 
untrodden by tiie foot of man, and echo 
only to the cackle of the breeding gull, 
and the sullen plunge of the great toout 

of til e 1 kes* 

You will perceive, therefore, that the 
dmijiage of an immense tract of country^ 
the gathering of ten thousand silver 
threads of water from a thousand hills, 
all conies into these great lakes, and 
ultimately into Loch Darroch. bo 
when you stand on the handsome stone 
bridge at Inverquoich, about a quarter 
of a mile from where the Danoch kavea 
the lake, you must not be surprised to 
And that the brown swift boiling stream 

■> TJir writer eeemB to be describing a chain 
of laketi rimilar to Lochs Rannoch, £rioht»uicl 
LydDch, but haidly to fiaa> 

O 0 
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is as large as the Thames at Sonnmg, or 
the Severn at Woioeeter. 

This is the river Darroch, which gives 
its name to (Jlen Darroch, the whole of 
which is the pi-operty of tlie Manpiis of 
Strathgrampiao, though it forms but a 
Teiy small pert of it (for his estate tuns 
sixty miles doe west from his house, 
and he is a vory great man, and is kind 
enough to let us fisli ; so we will speak 
respectfully of him, for there are dun- 
geons in liis castle, and what a terrible 
thing it would be if a tourist should 
happen to get shut up in one of them, 
and it were U) get into the papers). 

But, although this accounts for the 
name of the Strath, it docs not for the 
name of the village^ Inverquoich, which 
means the place where the riiTer Qnoich 
debouohes into some larger river. Tliere 
must be a river called the Quoich, then ? 
There is the stream which comes down 
through gruil dark wood, pasaes under 
the road, and turns the wheel of the 
saw-milL That is the Quoich. It 
does not look very hysterical here in 
the village street We will go up the 
glen by the manse presently, and see 
what happens to it up theie. 

Inyesiuoich is a laige village ; there 
are two thousand inhabitants in it It 
is a very thriving place, and they are 
going t^ bring a railway licre. It con- 
sists of one street and a market-square, 
over which market-square, our rooms 
look. I should call it an ugly TiUsge> 
The houses are all of grey ston^ with 
slate roofs, all of the same pattern, and 
that not at all a pretty one. There is 
no attempt at a Hower-garden in front 
of any of them. It looks sadly dull, 
after a pretty English village ; but the 
houses arc better })uiU than the majo- 
rity of the cottages in the South of 
England, and, I fancy, might be very 
dean and comfortable^ if the people 
chose to keep them so*— which they 
don't. If the cottagers in the warm, 
moist, dripping climate of Devon were 
to venture on the same amount of dung- 
hill and slops with the people of inver- 
quoich, they would be in a chronic state 
of typhus. They would if they dared, 
I don't doubt, for they like to do a 



little in that way as well as their u&igh- 
hours; but tilie instinct of 8elf>pnMna> 

tion keeps them from being quits M 
bad as the Highlanders. 

The people at Invcrquoich consist 
entirely of shopkeepers and kbourera. 
Inverquoioh is the laigest plan fat 
many miles, and the shops there Rtpply 
a very large scattered population amoDg 
the hills around. Formerly the country 
round was cut up into a great uumWr | 
of small farniB, from ten to forty acres ; i 
but at the time of the Befom Sill, and | 
afterwards, the present Mavqnii, then 
Lord Glenbroii, threw a great many of 
tlie small farms into one, so as to make \ 
iioidings of more than fifty acres a piece, , 
and so create Yotes. Ihis was fMOid to I 
act well. for the landlord; finUy, be- 
cause the land was better Ikrmed ; and, 
secondly, because there was but one 
homestead to keep in repair, inst«»d of 
half a dozeiL It aetcd well in another 
way toa Scotch sporting was becoming 
&shionable among the English, who 
came north and rented moors ; m f^e 
was becoming valuable. < r-inie was more 
easily jiroserved by this .suppression of 
the small holdings, which lay oat hi 
desolate glens. It was better io not 
the land for 8heep-i>iii5tiire to one reapon- 
sihle man, whoso honie-st<;ad milea 
awav, to have no one to travel over it 
but his shepherd and collies, than to 
have six or seven outlying farina, and 
sixty or serenly loQg-logged Highland 
lads, wiUi nothh^ yery particular to do 
that any one knows of. It has rertainlj i 
stopped poaching. There is no poaching 
now. We liad another way of stopping 
that though, which veiy soon did it 
If any member of a ftnuly was canglit 
poaching, he was prosecuted his 
whole family were evicted fmm the 
estate. That is why we have so many 
grouse. 

And where, you ask us, are the am 

suppressed farmers, and the routed 
families of the poacliers ? Well, they 
arc in Canada and Australia, and wm*^ 
ill America. (The watchmaker in 
▼erqnoich is called MoCleUsn; theda^ 
callants call him TounigBony.) All the 
better for them,you s^. Ihat nay be 
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80, but I wish, they were back iu the 
ffighlandg. Tlicy weze. doing no great 
hann there. Since the forty-five^ the 
Highlanders have been quiet enough, 
anH, imtil twenty years ago, the High- 
lands was ono of our best recruiting 
grounds Where the late Marquis, iu 
1803^ toised abattelion, the pzeeent cme 
just k«6p8 a company together.^ It is 
hard to persuade one that it is politic to 
throw land out of cultivation, and de- 
populate a country. AVo don't like to 
come everywhere, in pleubuut lonelj 
glfitiBy on unioofed oottagos, and niindd 
homesteads — ^we are not used to it If 
the reader wants to hear tlio other side 
of the question fairly stated, he will 
find it in " Vacation Tourists," for 1860, 
article " buLliuriaud" 

We oertainly detest poachers, and 
rejoice in the new Act ; but it would be 
ntterly unfair to confound the Highland 
poacher ^vith the nmrderoua English 
ruffian, against whom tho Act was 
framed — the fellow who will murder an 
honest gamekeeper, if he is interrapted 
in his task of stealing pheasants, which 
cost a guinea a piece in rearing, to sell 
them to the London i)Oultcrers. Your 
Highland poacher, where he exists, is a 
sad fellow of course, but not, from any 
aeooont we have heard, snch a hmte 
as your Lancashiie or Middlesex gaome 
thie£ 

"We knew at Tnvcrquoich, a certain 
eminent poacher, Mr. Alexander, Alister, 
Sandy, Alick, or Saunders MacTavisL 
He was the hest h^-ninner of his day ; 
now he is a respectable butcher, doing a 
good business. A middle sized man, 
almost a little man, about ten stone, or 
hardly that Slow in his movements, 
almost vacant in look, till something 
eattches his attention, and then as bright 
and keen as a hawk. He is a good 
husband, a good father, capital man of 
businef*?, a pious man enough, but he was 
an awful poacher. He never Jfirfd a gim 

^ Volunteers io Perthihire, 1803— Caralry, 
160; Ilaak aud File, 3,897; Artillery, 63; 
total, 4,036. Wliat the total number are now 
I do not know. Lord Breadalbane'g volun- 
teers, howerer, carry oat what I hxn Mterted 
here. Thtf an fiO thii fasr, aguMt 800 in 
1808. 
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on Lord Strathgrampians property; 
he kept his attentions for his loidship^s 

neighbour, the Duke of TuUygoronnd- 
about Coll Grant, the fleetest of tho 
Duke's keepers, was set on to him. lie 
started one day, expfdifm, wnth nothing 
ou but liis kill, shirt, aud bonnet, and, 
by stalking, 4»me saddenly within a 
hundred yards of MacTavish, who was 
loaded with a heavy double-barrelled 
gim, and five brace of grouse. Without 
throwing away either one or the other, 
he (started ou his race. Ifor live long 
miles of heather and ho^ he easily 
headed the keeper, who saw, with utter 
astonishment, that MacTavish had, from 
the very first, been running straight as 
a lini! towards the D>'h's own castl^e. 
And now he was fairly ai tho lion'tt jaws, 
for there was only a gentle rise he> 
tween him and the c istle grounds. Tho 
poacher topped it sixty yards in front. 
The keeper followed in twenty seconds. 
The ground beyond was clear open 
birchwood, without a phico big enough 
to hide a rabbit He could see tne 
Duchess walking in the ganlen, reading 
her book; he could see tho little ones, 
Lord Ronald and Lady Con.stuncc, making 
themselves in a confounded mess with 
a watering-pot But Alister MacTavish 
had diaappearei. His disappearance had 
a sobering effect on Coll Grant He was 
always very civil to ^lacTavish. He 
believed in odd things after this. Tn 
fact, if tho story as it was told mo in 
true, it amounts to the most wonderful 
instenoe' of sleight of person I ever 
heard of. Throe hours after, he walked 
into the market-place, at inverqiioich, 
gun, grous«^ and all. 

THI BOOS AKD CBItDSlN AT XNTBtQIFOICnL 

We mnst put the dogs first, because 
we reepect the dignity of labour, for the 
dogs work (at least the collies), and the 
children do not. Besides, the children 
rutaiu, to a certain extent, the ancient 
Egyptian dog-worship. Whether, as 
asserted by Herodotus, in Euterpe, of 
the Egj'ptians, they shave their heads 
on the death of a dog, we do not know 
—no dog died whilst we were at Inver- 

6 a :^ 
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quoich. Their almost religious reverence 
iat them is imdoobted, however. Ko 
child will eat its supper unless the dog 
has part of it And the most fractious 
child, bo 1)0 never so naughty, may be 
lulled into quiescence in. an instant, by 
giving him to liover ; that is to say, by 
putting him on the floor, and letting 
him pat his arms round the dog's neck, 
and nestle bis little cheek against the 
dog's honest face. 

I'ather, you know, is on the hill, or in 
the field all day ^ and mother is wash- 
ing, or cooking, or mending: Bob and 
Elsie are at school ; so what is there 
bcttrr for us to tlo than to lie the live- 
long, happy summer's day, in the dust 
before the door, whole heaps of us, bare- 
legged, bsre-headed, bare*fix>ted, kilted, 
litUe mseals, with the old bitch and the 
puppies. Let us throw the sand on 
one another's heads, and dust ourselves 
like partridges or chicken^^ to kill the 
vermin. 

Stay, though ; there is better ftm than 

thia Here's auld Oil Sanderson gmng 
out with his barrow to cut trranf? by 
the toll-pool for his cow that has calved 
in the loaning. Let us go with him. 
All the twenty or thirty of ns. Hiiee 
can ride in his barrow, and three in 
his bareleggit lassie Mary's. The rest 
can walk. Konnld and Donald can he 
carried pickaback by their sisters. Yes ; 
let us all go. The gipsies are awj^y at 
Kenmore tiyst^ at the review of my 
lord's volunteers; therefore let its go 
forth under the cloudless sky, and take 
the (11 dog and her puppies with us, 
and lu all duy among the long summer 
grass by the river side, while anld Gil 
cnts his grsss. And baby shall lie 
asleep among the golden fern, with the 
purple shadows playing over his £uei 

" Kuigi have no such coiuh as Uttna" 

And we will weave garlands <^ purple 
geranxom, and globe rannnooliis, and 
geum» and white orchis, and wild rose. 
And we will wade into the g^olden 
shallow, and see the parr scud away 
from under our feet And the old bitch 
shall hunt for mice ; for Jock Gonrii^a 
gMy terrier killed a mouse one day, and 



why should not she I And here comes the 
English gentleman with the goldwildk- 
chain and brown shoes, that goes fishing 
with John Uossack. " Are ye going fish- 
ing the day, sir ? Have you got a trout to 
give us the day, sir 1 l)'ye think it viD 
tiiunner the day, Mr. Hossack, for ve're 
going down to the toll-pool, and itmnn 
far from home, ye kent" And so le 
will spend the long summer afl<,'raocai, 
and clap our hands, and AimX, and 
scream with joy, when we iiair ths 
mighty sahnon splash solleiify in fhs 
dark black pool, where the wicked laird'a 
daughter drowned herself lang sina^ 
until the woods of Craig- Arth grov 
black, and the highest rocks of (5aig- 
Oil begin to blaze their IkreweU to 
the dying day. And then we will go 
straggling home along the turnpike road, 
for fat^nr Avill be back from the Ml 
And, when wo have kissed liim, and 
said our prayers, we will fall asleep a* 
we stand, or sit, or Ue^ and mother mill 
lift 08 into bed, like so many happy M 
dogs. 

How much would you give to be ooi 
of them, reader, just for a day or tia 
All you are worth % Whyj no ; bat it 
must be very pleasant 

AN evening's walk AT iNV£KgCOICB. ' 

A MAN who has been hanl at vorl | 
fishing all day, knocking himself abcui I 
at the river-side, earns a right to a good 
dinner ; but, at Inveraaoieh» whether be 
earns it or not, he will get it, sad, if he 
is so disposed, a good glass of wine after 
it. We dined comfortably together one 
nighty and after dinner we asked tha 
wilter for the kciy of the glen. .Aned 
with this, we went aooas to ilia 
aide of the street 

The volunteers were still lounging 
about ; a pleasant sight for any maj j 
who cares about "the movemei^ * | 
most capitsl sample of men, not 
to the Londoners in si^e and strfn:t 
wo should say (who are ?), but, probably, 
equal in courage (the highest compli- 
ment we can pay any men on the free 
of the earth), and, probably, fuperi»" 
endoring fktigQe — • iimpis of M 
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wlkioh could be readily equalled in any 
part of England, but which it would he 
hiurd to impi-ove upon. They looked 
splendid in their Highland dress, aud 
imtOf like the rest of Yolunteers, quiet, 
Mnuteom^ and obligiTig ; nadovm, like 
the rc3t of 11% b]r these moutB, to ma]» 
the diess they wore popular and re- 
spected. When the Chinese invado 
Kiigiaiid, uud the great decisive battle 
ii fought on Fknmam heights (while 
our fleet is engaged with his Impeiial 
Maje,sty's junks), wc shall feel very 
comfortable if we have the South Mid- 
dlesex or Queen's "Westminster on the 
one flank, and the Invorquoich Kifle 
Yohmteen on the other. We wonld 
not wish to be in better company. 

And, while wo sat together Ijesido the 
bowling-green, smoking, the conversa- 
tion turned on a Action which some 
Scotchmen have persuaded themselves 
to 1)0 a trath^ ''that Scotchmen are 
physically superior to Englishmen.'* 
One of us, fresh from Hythe, remarked 
that the tico finest men there were mem- 
bers of the Honourable Artillerv Com- 
pany, cockneys" pur son^. Another 
remarked how odd it was that the Bcotdh 
were always so ready to apply the terra 
** cockney" to an Englishman — ap|m- 
xently unconscious of the extreme offen- 
flfrenefla of the word, oonstitating, as 
it does, in some companies, a casta 
belli. Another mentioned Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Westmoreland, York- 
shire, Devon, Cornwall, and Kent, in 
which counties every man, or nearly so, 
eras a giant, and which oontnined a 
larger population than Scotland. A third 
noticed that almost every rower, runner, 
boxer, or cricketer, came from south of 
the Tweed, and said that, although the 
trade of an athlete was a despicable one, 
yet it was hard to believe that^ if the 
Scotch poaaeased that superiority in 
athletic exercises claimed for them by 
Cliri.sto[)her North, none of them would 
ever have tried for the maguihcent 
priaee giyen in England for au<£ worth- 
lees accomplishments. And a fourth 
quoted, from the author before men- 
tioned, a passage, describing a Scutcliman 
airing his brawny limbs on au island 
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after a long swim, while a coekney (bj 
which his scliool .seem to mean an Eng- 
lishman) wa.i spewing (to u.se his own 
language) on the bank. Then he went 
on to notice that horn Perth, aU up 
Tay side^ he conld hardly find a man 
who could swim ; that^ asking one of 
the best ir^formed men in Abcrfeldy, he 
had told him that he believed he was 
the only man in the town wlio could j 
that Sooteh boys in the w<g>»iff»^f 
seldom or neyer bathe at all; and 
then wound up by mcnti<ming, as a 
ridiculous po' contra, tliat f very boy of 
fourteen along Thames side could awim 
Uke a duck. After wondering among 
oniaelTea that mmA a nation aa the Sootdi 
condescended to' such ridiculous self- 
assertion, we left the bowleia^ and nn- 
locked the gate of the glen. 

Thanks to you, my Lord Strath- 
grampian, for your permission to walk 
up this glen on a summer^s evening 
after diimer, with our cigars ! Iilay the 
tower" of your castle stand till tho 
crack ui" iU*um, and may its long corridora 
echo always to the babble of your grand- 
chfldren, and great-grandehildien, down 
to the fortieth genemtion ! till young 
Whigs be as tliick as Scotch firs on 
Craig-y-Bam ! May your larches take 
root in every cranny among the rocks, 
until thiy worth, at an average, fsom 
39a to 2( 4f. a piece ! May your salmon 
increase and multiply, under the new 
Act ! May tho owners of stak^ nof^ 
cruivea, and dykes, on the lower watery 
bo utterly confounded and put to shame 
for stopping your lordship's fish ! May 
their whiskers grow inside till tiiey bite 
them off^ and their shoes j^'o down at 
heel ! May your factor bo ordered to 
take down the pahngs which prevent 
any one catching a glimpse in Loch 
DtUTOcht May your deer and grouse 
multiply to the n^^ and may there be 
no confounded row, if one tries to st^k 
a stag for the purpose of drawing him ! 
May your potatoes — ! If there is any 
other wish your loidsiiip would like one 
to express, we irill expreaa it, for the 
sake of the walk you have allowed ua 
up tho glen, tlii.s evening. 

For, passing through tlie gate, we 
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emB into &e blessed valley of Avalon. 
All of VB had been in &iiy-land befoxe, 

on many oocasioiis, but never in so fair a 
portion of it as this. The path h'-vh on, 
for a mile or more, through a dark wood^ 
tinder larcli, and beech, and oak, and 
all the way cornea, leaping and pausing^ 
and leaping again, a load brawling brook. 
The timber is some of the largest we 
haTe ever .'^ecn ; and here and thero, 
between the lioughs, we can sec great 
aearpe of rock, rising on eiiher hand, 
densely wooded, hundreds and hondieda 
of feet aloft, and thu^, and tliua only, 
know that we are following the* Itrook 
Hp a great cleft in the hills ] and all about 
US, under the shadow of the trees, there 
is a tangled jungle of fern and flowen. 

And so we pass on a mile or more. 
"What is tl»at ? A ro>' heavy with 
young, looking about I'or a placr- to lie by 
in. She is close to us, and walks slowly 
mwBj towaids the brook, and we follow 
to aee what she will do. We get a long 
vista of hanging woods, with the stream 
brawling down between them, and in 
the foreground — the eye-piece to the 
picture — the deer, standing elegantly in 
mid'Stnam, looking wearily abrat her. 
"As the halt panteth for the water- 
brooks," says one of n;!, and if? not cor- 
rected. Poetical quotations are allowed 
here, for wo are wandering among " tlic 
Birks of Aberfeldy." Walking along 
the same — the very same — i>ath, along 
which Burns walked, when the won- 
dions beauty of the jilaen inspired him 
with that^ almost his hest, lyric. 

So wo pass along till the path begins 
to rise, and there is a coiner of rock 
before us, which shuts oat farther view. 
And the foremost of us goes round it, 
and cries out, " God bless me ! Come 
and look at this I" And wo hurry 
lonnd. And; lo ! the black glen, the 
darkening wood, and the towering clifis, 
are all lit up and illuminated by a 
mighty, shivering, waterfall. And hun- 
dreds of feet aloft, and half a mile 
away, in the dim recesses of tho feather- 
iilg woodlands^ we can see cascade be- 
^rond cascade, one above another, stream- 
ing diligently away for evcT — a broad, 
waving riband of light. 



And at last^ climbing aloft, we stood 
upon a feul brid^, and saw the str&m 
beneath our feet leap down sixt}' fret 
into a black chasm, and, far beluw n:*n;n. 
begin to crawl lazily away in long dark 
pools. From here, too, we oonJd see 
back to the earth we had left sftntBy, 
miles away and below, could aee tlB 
world, with corn-fields and fann-honi*es, 
the home.s of our brother-men; arid we 
aloft Lu Avalon 1 And then ve came 
swiftly down oat of the dadc wood into 
the ]>rlght green mountain meadow, into 
the village street, and told what we 
In 'I seen. And they told ns that, in 
winter time, when the frost had laid 
his hand on that waterfall, every litlk 
spouting jet, and every wreath of ipnf 
upon the hasel-twig^ was changed to 
frosted silver work ; and that, as the 
winter went on, the waterfall h? de- 
grees formed itself into a crystal hol- 
low temple of ice, supported by many 
columns, and adorned with a thousand 
fantastic minarets, through which the 
stream finds its way to outer air. 
Fairydand is not a safe place in winter 
time ; but a few adventurous Bpirdi 
climb up each year to see the iceteotpla 
After a few days' thaw, some one comes 
and looks into the linn, and fmdsit all 
gone, and the stream spouting away in 
his old familiar channels once more. 
And every year, as soon as the it> 
temple in the linn is ready for In 
reception, a little old man— some 3 
Piot, Bome srty something worse — tome? 
down and inhabits it. AVhen the spring 
has brought Ws ice^iouse crashing abwt 
his ears, he goes up to Loch HooUbdv 
and lives wi& the breeding gulk 
one has ever seen him; but if, on a 
bright summer's day, you stand in front 
of Crag Arth, and call to him, he will 
answer with a shout which aendi titt 
golb barking over the hill-side^ tfi 
awakes a thousand shattering ecsbiNi 
throughout the lonely corrie. 

Am ia.QVBBLOS fO QLBX LION. 

It is not very far from Inveiqnoich 
to Forlingal ; and Fortinpil i? at the 
mouth of Glen Lyon; and Uleo 
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belongs to many people ncrar, but once 

it belonged to the ^rargrogorsj.who were 
hunted out langsyne by the Campbells. 
We do not say undeservedly ; we ouly 
say, that the consolidation of thoao 
TaxiooB dans of Higblaiid gentkmoi 
under one gteat responsible heftd, (like 
MacCallum More of Arj-ylo) was, on the 
whole, beneticial to the progress of the 
country, and to the great doctrine of 
the groatert happiness <^ tiie greatest 
mmiber. Our opinion about the ex- 
termination <tf the clan Macgregor ifl^ 
that it is an art against which we 
should have ^note^sted at the time (pro- 
Tided we had boon engaged in some 
o&«r employment), but would after» 
wards haTe sulkily acquiesced in, as 
being an unavoidable, thougli somewhat 
harsh, measure. "We are not sure that 
we should have cared to live in Strath 
Tay, while the Macgregoie held Glen 
Lyon. Of course our personal courage 
18 beyond suspicion ; but still we shoidd 
have preferred living a little nearer the 
big gallows at ( rietf (if we had the 
choice), in those times before they sang, 

*<Gkn St me and Qlen Lyon no longer are 

ours." 

And, while we are on this theme, let 
us say that we shall be glad to hear of a 

Song poet who ean write us two such 
isa as those which follow : — 

«They deurive us of name and pimae us 
with Wgles, 
Give our rooft to the flame and our tiesh 

to the eagles ; 
Then vengeuioe» vengeano^ Tengesoee, 
Qreganch.'* 

Suppose, now, your name had hap- 
pened to bo Campbell ; that, some two 
hundred years ago, you had lived in 
Strath Tay, in a londy house ; and that 
yifn were awakened in the night by a 
doren or filurteen honisst genUemen of 
the "Macgregor persuasion singing that 
song under your windows ; what would 
you have done } We should have sent 
the aarvant'girl Ibr the constable. 

Also, before we start for Fortingal, we 
will remind you that Campbell of (ilen 
Lyon, the leader of the massacre of 
Glencoe, was connected by marriage with 



poor Macdonald. {Maeaniia^t HUtory, 

vol iv. p. 208.) 

When I came to Fortingal, I found 
myself in Glen Lyon, which ia here an 
open and most uninteresting strath, ap> 
porently stntching open and bare for 
miles to the westward. I had heard so 
much of the scenerv of (Ikn Lvon, as 
being, without exception, the very hnest 
in its way in Scotland, that I felt very 
much disappointed. I eoaM see three 
or four miles up what I thought was the 
strath, but there was no appearance of 
even decent scenery. 

But, soon after I left Foi-tingnl, T began 
to be astonished. On the left was the 
mighty, broad river, sweeping brown 
among the meadows and cornfields; 
and on the right, close to the road, a 
great bank of ivatenvorn boidders, as 
like the pebble ridge at Northam, in 
Devonshire^ as need be. I turned to 
John Hossaek, the Aberfeldy fishennan, 
who was on the back of the dog-cart 
with the rods, wliistling a Psalm-tune 
under his breatli, and putting up a east 
of flies, and asked hmi to explain the 
eoctrsordinaiy bank of boulders. Strange 
to say, even he, intelligent and well- 
informed as he vroBy had been that way 
a hundred times, and had never noticed 
the composition of that bank before. It 
caught my eye in one instant ; it would 
catdi the eye of any aUnvial gold>niiner. 
It was the deposit of centuries of the 
flux and reflux of tide at the mouth of 
some great estuan', a.«? the land rose 
from the sea. i>ut where was the estuary 
narrow enough to form a currant to move 
such boulders as these 1 The strath was 
broad and flat The difl&culty was soon 
explained. The road wound round the 
end of the great boulder heap. I had 
time to see that it was flat at the top, 
and was from ten to fifteen acres in 
extent, when I found myself before the 
gates of Glen Lyon. 

I seized the driver by the arm. ** ^fan ! 
man ! " I said, " do you mean to tell me 
^t that river conies down <&rouj^ 
there f" 

John Hossaek burst into a fit of 
laughter at my discomfiture, and nearly 
swallowed a salmon-fly. I may or may 
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not have been sayin]^ a little too much 
about Caernarvonshire and Madeira be- 
fore this. By my exclamation, I quite 
lost the whip-hand of him on the sal^eet 
of scenery. 

The broad, open strath which I had 
mistaken for Glen Lyon was merely a 
blind valley leading, behind Drummond 
Hill, back to Loch Tay. The real Glen 
lyon was before us. There was a great 
lift in the everlasting rocks, and, beyond, 
in purple distance, fold beyond fold, a 
vist'^ of jagged mountain and feathering 
woodland- 

I humbly confess that I have never 
in my life seen anything so beautiful aa 
Glen Lyon. It lies between Schehallion 
and Ben Lawcrs ; and the wonderfully 
picturesque spurs of tboso two monu- 
taius, running down and liu'owing the 
great river fwm side to side of the well- 
wooded strath, giye some, new and beau- 
tiful combination every quarter of a 
mile Other people, I do not doubt, 
wiH laugh at me for saying that I have 
seen nothing more bmutiful, and na- 
torally. I have seen so mnch of the 
rax&ce of this earth that, if any one 
were to assert to me that this or that 
was till' linpst tbinc in nature, I, in my 
torn, might laugh at him ; for there is 
no harm in laughing. Glen Lyon is the 
mo3t beautiM thing I have ever seen ; 
and so laugh away. 

Many of the readers of this article 
have seen the pasa of Llauberis. Glen 
Lyon is something like the finest part 
of that pass; bat &6 hills on either side 
are lofluv : the level space of the valley 
is, perhaps, six hundred yards broad. 
There is great abundance uf timber. The 
Glen is thirty miles loug, and down 
tJuongh it comes a great river, as big as 
the Conway at Llanrwst. 

The gates of the glen, at -svliich you 
enter, are the most abrupt part of it 
that 1 saw. There is only room for the 
river, none for the road ; that ia cut 
arlifieially in the side of the hill The 
liver here is a shoreless linn of alter* 
nate pools and rapids, with very large 
beech and maple timber growing in 
every cranny. 
Soon after thia the glen opens ont. 



I had asked people where lived Captain 
Campbell, of Glencoe. Nobody knew. 
But, passing a long, low white houa^ 
standing back from the Toa^ with a 
row of maples befcie it, the driva; 
who had not so very much to say for 
himself, poked me in the nbs, and 
said — 

"Ye have heard of the massacre of 
Glenooe^sirf*' 

We rather thought wc had. 

" And of Csmpbeli that did ift» miy 
be?" 

"Certainly." 

" Yon*s his honse, sir. Did ye ken, 
John Hossack (to the fisherman), tint 
Chesthill had biggit a mnckle new mf 

between,** &c 

We, however, had seen the house 
where Campbell of Glen Lyon hveiL And 
the only remarkable thing abont it ii 
that it is whitewashed ; as ia not GsmiK 
bell himself. 

At least not yet. Hut so many men 
have been daubed with untempered mor- 
tar lately, that it is quite possible thit 
that most eminent cut-throiftt scoundrvl 
may come in for his turn in time. We 
hope, wherever he is, that it may bene- 
fit him. But it will be a nasty job. 
Campbell of Gleulyon, Nero, and the 
Devil, seem to be the only tiiree mo 
waiting for their torn of the brush. 

What more about Glen Lyon 1 No- 
thing, except a never-to-be -forgotten day, 
among feathering woodlands, dark pur- 
ple dottd shadows, gleaming bands of 
golden meadow grass, and eveiywheTe 
Sie great river sweeping from side to 
side of the glen over his ambcr-colonied 
peljbles. And in one place a reft in tbe 
south side of the glen, with Ben Law« 
blocking it up, rising from the river«dB 
in terrace after terrace of dark rock, 
towards the zenith, and down his side 
a gleaming torrent leaping and paii^g 
and leaping on again, among the moaa- 
tain lawns. 

In the evening as we were going 
home, John Hossack dropped his fly- 
book, and I sent him back in the dog- 
cart to look for it, and walked on. And, 
as I walked amidst the gathering glooOi 
all alone^ I came to a iaksooie vood; 
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tnd in the middle of the wood mA a 

wicked old castle. 

Evidently a haunt of tli*> MargregoTs 
in ol(.i times — now, I ain happy to say, 
loodess and windowless, or I should 
hardly Imve whistled in appvoadmig it, 
with two paunda ten and an Albert 
Tratch chain on and J, too^ coming 
from the direction of Inveraiy, I had 
a look at the cff^tle, and the place where 
it was built, and I came to the con- 
dnaion that the man who built it meant 
no particular good to Mme one^ who 
might be expected to come up the glen 
from the east; and rrhn^ that the man 
who built it knew pttrtectly well what 
he wafi about Put me two companies 
of tlie Stiathgrampian Bifle Yolanteeia 
between these four walls, surrounded by 
their dense thicket of timber ; erect me 
a small sconce on the liill called Draml- 
nab. and put me another two companies 
ill iL , aud then 1 rather think that^ if 
the Emperor of China found himself 
profoundly penetrated with a generona 
enthusiasm for taking his whole army 
up to show them the scenery at the head 
of Glen Lyon, then, in that case, consis- 
tently adhering to his great idea of a 
Uoodleea oolution of EoropQan difficol- 
ties, he wonld find himself compelled to 
go all the way round by Kinloch, and 
come in at the west end of the glen after 
alL 

Ah ! they were rough old times in 
Glen Lyon, when the Macgregors had 
their backs to the wall, and were fighting^ 
incli by inch, against the Campbells for 
the possession of this glorious Glen Lyon 
— the Campbells coming over the hills 
from the west ; the Macgr^ors retreat- 
ing from one bend in the river to 
another eaatwnnl, still eastward^ towaida 
tbosc other Campbells who possessed 
Strath Tay, who were also their deadly 
enemies; but had never dared to pene- 
trate beyond the awful rock-walls at 
f ottingaL Bong^ timea^ indeed. One 
would that some one waa alive to tell 
ns wliat these clan fight"? were like. 

No need. There are some mounds of 
earth in yon hoiiow by the bridge which 
fpens the £Daming waterfall, and above 
which Ben Lawen begina to roll in 
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lofty steep downs, one above the otiier, 

nntil he tilts up his last mighty slab 
into the sky. That is the remains of a 
Uighland village. Let us people it once 
more. 

Easily dona. A few giey atone huts ; 
a dim, dark aiitnmn morning, and the 

eastern scarp of Ben lowers dimly lit up 
by tlie r>ctober dawn; a hundred green- 
kilted men brushing swiftly tluough the 
dewy heather; a surprise and a run- 
ning to and fio; a raUle of broad 
swords and tazgets for a time; a few 
dropping shots ; and then naught 8a[ve 
the smoke of burning hovels mixing 
with the morning mist, and rising up 
the hollow of the mountains, aud the 
wild wail of widows and orphans rising 
possibly higher even than that. 

Says Humboldt^ "In places where 
nature is tcrriblo and powerful," so and 
so occurs. Mature is terrible and power- 
ful in Glen Lyon, aud the patisions .of 
men rise in proportion to the snblindty 
of the soensiy which sononnds them. 
Who can wonder, then, at any deeds of 
>>lood and violence which may have 
been committed under the shadow of 
these awful mountain walls. The black 
honor of Glenooe suggested tiie blackeot 
deed ever done beneath the iace of 
heaven. 

The above paragraph is rather pretty. 
It has only one fault — that of being 
intolerably nonsensical and iaLie. Ra- 
tine is as powerfol and terrible in 
Glsn Lyon as ever she was ; but tiiere 
are no deeds of blootl done there now- 
a-days. A man may walk down Glen 
Lyon on the darkest night Lord help 
him if he daies to walk across Hyde 
Psrk ! A more gentle, affectionate set 
of people than the inhabitants of Gkn 
Lyon don't exist, I take it, on the face of 
the cartlL There is jnst so much wild- 
ness about them as g^^'os them a game 
Uavour, no more. I like a partridge 
better than a chieken. 

Yon is the kirk, and next it is the 
manse. The minister who lives there 
is a bold hill-walker ; and, however wild 
aud terrible the winter's night, that 
minister will away through the anow to 
the fidling pilgrim jnst entezing on his 
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rest, to SCO if perchance some ray of 
tho Divine glnn^ which is to be his 
portion hereafter may light upon his 
face from the eyes of the dying man. 

Such is Glen Lyon now. A place 
where freedom, lioxurar, trath, and jne- 
tice, lie firmly fixed among the OTer- 
laafcingbillB. 



ON KILTS AND ON ANOLIKO. 

While I, John Bull, was at Tnver- 
qnoich, there was held, by some of my 
Highland admirers, a "Durbar, Palaver, 
Big Talk, Cabinet (Jouncil, Corrobbory, 
or whateTer they call it in the Highlanda, 
in whioh it was unanimously voted that 
I must wear a kilt. So Gil Duff found 
the material, Coll Giant made it up, 
and I paid for it. 

The evening it came home it was 
detennined that I was to go oat fishing 
in it. A committee waited upon me 
in my bed-room, and showed me how to 
put it on. It was pronounced to set 
well. T wa.s declared unanimously to 
have a good log fur mi Englifihmau. 
I dismiBsed flie committee on some 
trifling excuse, and immcdiateiy after* 
wards walked downstairs in my trx)usfrs 
amidst the groans of the assembled 
spectators. 

I couldn't do it. I couldn't really. 
Ihefe was an aiiiness ahont the lege, 
and a general dread of some horrible 
disaster, which rendered it impossible. 
Good heavens ! I said, soppoae I were 
to meet the ladies ? 

I suspect that my popularity was on 
the wane that night for half an hour 
or so, in consequence of my rebellion 
against the kilt ; but it wa.s all forgotten 
by the time I came home, and had 
passed into a merry joke. For the 
Inverquoich fellows arc good fellows, 
and don't hear malice long. 

Bnt at last^ on a yerj dark night, I, 
going out tishing, put on the kilt for 
the first time, and slipped down to the 
irrer-side. I rather liked it, now that 
no one could see me, and I worked hard 
among the roclcB and stones till one in 
themoxnxng. 



^tllage of Jnverquaich, 

Young AUster, the fisherman, had 

gone away from me, and I could hear 
him rattling upon a great, long >hingk' 
bed, a ^uaiter of a mile oiL I was 
dead heat^ with a nohle hasketfbl of 
tK>nt ; as happy as a king^ and very 
sleepy. I thought I would go home to 
bed ; so I sat down, and began "coo'ecing" 
(I am an old Australian) for Alister. 

And as I " coo'oed " I fell asleep in 
my kill^ under the winking stan. I 
. slept perhaps five minutes ; hat it \ra8 
long emtngh to unseat reason from her 
throne. I awoke, with a sensation of 
cold about the legs. T felt them, and 
found they were bare. 1 looked round ' 
and saw mountains and woods. And 
then I became possessed with the hor- 
rible idea that I had gone to bed at 
homo, had ri<t^n in my sleep, and wan- 
dered out an unknown distance from 
help, in my tJdrt. 

I hare been troubled, firam boyhood, 
witil a cyclical dream ; to wit, that I 
have awaked, and found myself in broad 
day, in the King's Road, Chelsea, oppo- 
site the Asylum wall, without any 
trousers on. When I awoke this night, 
I thought I had gone and done it at 
last 

I brought my kilt to England with 
me. Wlien my servant found it among 
my other clothes, on my arrival home, 
he biushed it, and took it for granted, 
as a Hampehize man should. 8oob j 
after I found that he, by some invohK 
tion of ideas — by some process of mind ; 
■ivhicli I confess myself unable to follow 
— tiiought that it was a garment, which 
it was, " de rigueur " to wear when you 
played croquet I had to tell him that 
it was worn when salmon-fishing. But 
he no more contemplate^'' the pos- 
sibilitj' of his master's h iMiig worn it 
without any trousers underneath it 
than he believes it possible Ihst tiis 
Bishop of the diocese would attend t ' 
prize light I have not dated to hieak 
the fact to him yet. 

And now about the fishing at Inver- 
quoich. I must not say too much 
about it^ I fear ; hecanse many of m 
leaders do not care about fishing, and 
hecanse the pages of the sis | 
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always open to dewadptioiiB of sport of 
aUldnd. 

There are no salmon at Inverquoich ; 
but the trout fishing is the best T ever 
had ill my life, and is equal, I think, to 
most unpreserved fishing in England. 

I am ttwaie that thU statement will 
be leceived with profound astonish- 
ment, if not incredulity, by most Eng- 
lish trout fishers, who have tried Scot- 
land, and have conic away with the idea 
that there is no (what we call) trout iiiih- 
ing tfaste : Imt InTeiqTioiclL is an ezcep- 
tim. The burn trout at Liveiqiioioli 
have been killed as high as eight pounds. 
I myself killed, with a little whip of an 
EngUsh trout rod, and twenty yards of 
line, a fish, of 3 lbs., which took me forty 
Bunntes to land. I killed bigger than 
that, but ^with a bigger rod, and with 
a parr. In the Lake, tlie salmo-ferox 
is abundant, running up to 14 lbs., or 
larger. I consider that the trout fish- 
ing at Aberfeldy, also, is nearly equal 
tothatin theXhamea. 

This is a bold assertion; but any 
good fiaherman who goes and stays at 
the Breadalbane Ann?i, Aberfeldy, and 
waits for the troubling of the waters, 
wiU find thi^ I am right One night, 
last JTuie» while I was away at Baonoch, 
a gentleman at Aberfeldy fished through 
the night in the Tay with a spoon, and 
did the most wonderful stroke of busi- 
ness among the bum trout I almost 
sm heard o£ 

People read 8toddarl^s Angler, and 
txwks relating principally to tibe South 
of Scotland, and fancy there are no great 
trout in Scotland, a.s in England. I 
have before me now a clever little book, 
called, ^< Hints to Anglers, by Adam 
Bzyden," which idates to the fishing in 
the South of Scotland He gives the 
results. His greatest day is 3G lbs. weight, 
averaging a quarter of a pound each, and 
80 making twelve dozen. A very good 
day for those who care about t^ sort 
of thing, but> if the fish ran all of a om, 
afher a tiresome one ! Mr. Bryden, 
proYokingly, won't give us the size of 
his biggest hsh. (_)ne thre(; jioundor is 
worth fisliing all da) for, but one dozen 
quarter-pounders most certainly are not 



From Mi. Dxyden'a book, the fiahing in 

the parts he writes of seems similar to 

that in Devonsliirc — not to be compared 
to that in Hants and Wilts, which 
I suppose is almost the best in the 
world. 

Bat, in some of the 1»g Perthahise 

riveiB, when you can get leare to put 

a line in them, you run Hants very 
hard indeed. Of course you cannot 
expect, in a poor country like that, to 
get trout equal in size to those of the 
Thames ; but in certain linns you may 
e:q)€ct anji-hing up to eight pounds ; 
and the biggest trout caught in the 
Thames last year was, I think, not quite 
15 lbs. But, in Thames, ao in Perth- 
shira You must be a fisherman, and a 
good one, to catch them. If you are not 
a good fishennan, go out on the loch in 
a boat, and you may catch tiout tiU 
you are tired. 

But, whether you are a fisherman or 
not, take a rod out with you, and make 
believe. For so shall you be tempted 
to the river-side on summer's evenings ; 
ay, and be tempted to stay ont all 
through the summers nights, which are 
never dark, but through which the Cre- 
pusoulum creeps round fiom Nlf.W. to 
and ttien begins to brighten 
once more, till the lof^est ribs of Sche- 
hallion begin to glow like molten gold, 

••Ere that the mom fr m his cold crOWn 
I» aj/Btal tUenu creeping dvwn." 

Or, earlier in May, you may quotc^ if 
you are out late or early enough, 

" Far off the tr»rrcnt called me firom the deft^ 
Far up the soiitfuy morning smote 
The stieaks of viigin snow/' 

Or else, 

"Beyond the darkness and the cataract, 
Qod made himself an awful ro^ of dawn." 

I, who speak, have seen many awful 
and beautiful things ; but the calm, quiet^ 
glory of the summer'a dawn, flushing up 
among the mountainsi is the most ao* 
lemn and beantiful thing I have ever 
looked on. And so let us brusli swiftly 
homeward through the quiet graveyard 
at Inverquoich, and hear the whisper- 
ing voice of awakening nature say to 
us, " Once more, my chUd, once mozo." 
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TWO UNPULLiSHED POEMS. 
BT THB LATI W* 810NKT WAUEBB. 
A FBAOMENT. 

The long, the weary agony Is puA, 

"Whirh held theo in its {^rasp from mom to mght; 
Thy patient spirit now hath homo its last. 

And thy soul's fire, that flickered sadly bright 
Tbama^ maj a wasting week, haCh dkd amQr 

In ito llim lamp of daj. 

Thy earthly form, the wreck of tiiat herce strife, 
Lies here^ of motaon and of sense finrbm ; 

But tho pale twilight of departed life 
Is lingering still, as tho* 'twere wrong and acCiEiL 

In DeatTi to ppoil too hastily a shiine 
That held a soul like thine. 

Still, still — a calmness more profound than sleep — 
One tress of thy brown hair is stru^ling .forth 
From the white cap of deatL .... 



And flowers, Love's latest gift, nnwither'd yet, 
Stood by the bed ; twin pinks of spotless whitd^ 

Small fairy roses, and all else that greet 
'With dewy lips the dear May morning lights 

Were spendii^ their ftadi bloom and joyona bceatli 
In the still place of DeatiL 



WBITT£K IN THE WALKS OF TRINITY COLLSGE, CAMBlill^UK 



Thi tinu^ the place— Ah I woe la me, 
13iat ehaoge li£s ilUa on eaxth shoold be I 



'Tis twenty years, this snmmer-tide — 
The world was bright around, above, 

And she was glittering hy my side, 
Ihe ozient star of yoath and lore. 



twenty yesn, ainoe aim in aim 

We paced this lonely walk together, 

Between tho laurels glossy-warm, 
JSeoeath the sky of sttmrner weather. 



And she is gone 1— « lovely sights 
A marTeUona show, has fleeted by ; 

ITor will the grave give back to 
Her flower-like bloom and giotioiu 
eye. 

Why grieve! The fountain is not dned 
IVom whence her stream of beanty 

fc'll ; 

Around, within us, and beside. 
It springs, an eveilasting welL 

It springs where'er the year is rolled; 

Where'er tho sleepless waters run ; 
Where'er the morning clouds anibld 

Their ember doom to meet tbe sua. 
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HY U^CLE ASD HIS HOUSE: A SIOBY Of DANISH LIFE, 

BT H. GOLDBOaiCIDI!, 

Daxus gnmmiKr-BdhoolB lunre two Taca- into thA tunber-yard, at iiie bottom of 

tions of about a month, each, the one which, was tbaguden bordering the sea. 

in gummer, and the other nt Christ- Almost every part of tliis structure had 

mas time. Ihiring the yunimer vaca- its own tale, which, when told, would, 

Htm I generally visited my unde, a as it were, explain its character, or size^ 

nanihaiit of tihe old sehool, at fhe HtQe or rm§o» ttare^ Thm itiim tat, no 

town of Wordingboig. Ho lued to send doubt, mom iateroBting to me than to 

his small craft to Horway and England you, because they revive, my recollectioiit 

kden with com, of which part wa5< pro wn of that dear old place, and put before 

on his own farms. The colonial produce, my eyes, in a bright, idealizing light, the 

and iron, cotton, linen, and sUk goods, sweet faces of lost or living Mends, 

bought from Eng1«nd, mm add in hia Bat evon you, reader, may be inteieated 

<nm ahop ; and l£e timber fiom Kotwaj in aome of them. And ao, fimoying that^ 

▼as stored in hia own timber-yard. He some fine sumrnar day, on cioaaing the 

had a brewery and a dLstillcry, and for Baltic and passing onr little, green 

a farthing you might drink your dram islands, *' emeralds floating on the blue 

m hk tap-room. This extensive busi- waves," you enter the Eay of Wording- 

iMi was earned on in an eatabliahment boig^ and, attnwted hj die lound, iSi 

d adequate aiae ; my uncle's houae^ in tower and the red zoob of the town 

fact, stretching itaelf from the mdn amid woods and gardens, you resolve 

street of the town to the beach, a dis- to visit its streets or its street^ for it 

tance of more than six hundred yards has but one, a -very long one though it 

in length, by about iift^ in width. It be— allow me to he your ckerone^ and 

waa an inegularly-built honae^ e^en to oandnot yon to my nnde'a honae. 

the bulding &cing the akeet hiking Than it i& It bears, yon aee^ nei&er 

like two d[istinct houses — one rather sign nor name; but, twenty miles around, 

low, containing the shop and offices ; the every ohild Imowa where John Farker 

other lofty, that is to say, with two lives. 

stores, the lower of which contained ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

the drawings dining, and aome deeping And, firat^ Bitting here with me on 

moms for the &mUy, while the upper one of theee benches, shaded by Hme- 

contained the " guest-rooms" and some trees, which surround the well in the 

empty apartments. On passing from street, at a little distance from my 

the street, through a broad lofty gat^, uncle*8 house, yon will nt once perceive 

ycm entered a square yard, ihn four that the lower part of the ixont building 

aidea of which were aa foUowa: the ia not quite oonnatent with itaeE Eapo- 

main bailding now behind you ; a low, dally tbat broad jnotniding flight of 

dai^ jnegolar row of chambers for the steps, of massive, roughly-hewn stone, 

shopmen and manservants on the left ; will strike you as protostinp, by it« 

the kitchen, kundry, tlio survantf?' hall, grandeur and by the brass luills with 

and the tap-room un tka right ; and, which its iron balusters are ornamented, 

panUel with tiie main building, the that it nererooold here been coneeiTed at 

brewery and diatOleiy. Throng a gate the same time with the low, whitewaahed 

in the last-named building you passed shop-building in the brain of any archi 

into another square yard, with store- tect. And yon are right. Tlie low 

houses on tlie left, stables on the right shop-building i^, in fact, tho very oldest 

and in front; and a third gate opened part of my undtiti house — an inheiit- 
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ance from those post tiines when Wor- 
dingborg, after its period of splendour 
in the raiddle ages, had sunk into a 
village — while tho incongruous flight 
of steps, which you see tadced on to 
was placed tiiere by my unde hiiMelf, 
and is a monument of the first step of 
his rising fortunes. I will tell you how : 

On a ealm autumn night, in t lie year 
1802, young John Parker, then living 
in. the ttfwn of Bingsted, draw near a 
window of his lather's honie^ and, pre- 
paring to enter it, met an nnexpertod 
hindrance — to wit, old Martin Parker, 
his respectable ^father, who calmly said 
to him, '^Ihk'ja the way of thieTea 
and ptodiigal aona^ and I wooM tafher 
not see eiUier in my hoiue* Xo-monow 
morning you may send for your motfaow 
lot ;^ and po good-bye, John." 

"While John yet stood stunned, the 
window doaed, and ho had to seek 
ahelter for the night, in the house of a 
friend — with whom, to Bay the troth, he 
had been gambling. 

Martin Parker, his father, was a man 
of the old school ; he never spoke ])as- 
aionately, and neTer letiacted a woid ; 
ao J ohn the next day received liis money, 
and, bidding adieu to Ringsted, went io 
Wordiiiglwrg, some twenty milt^ ofl^ 
and settled thore^ at twenty years of 
age, as a tiader* 

Matters, for a lame, went on smoothly 
and agreeably enough with John, who 
had nobody now to find fault with him, 
and, when he clio.se to come hom»> late 
at night, needed no window — havmg, 
as a matter of coume, the key of his own 
street door. One day, however, dis- 
covering thnt he liad a bill to pay in a 
short time, whilst liis till vr^r. almost 
empty, and pacing the shop slowly with 
bowed head and his hands behind him, 
the suddenly said to his du^tnan t 

" I say, Peter, isn't it Mogenstrup ikir 
the day after to-morrow ? " 

" Bless you, master, the idea is good," 
answered Peter. 

' Accrrrllni: to the Uw of Denmark, a wi- 
dower, when ha marriM agaui, miut share his 
property with his ohfldna. I hav* nrprwind 
this share, beUmdhif to Jobn, br Uw tatn 



**^ow, Peter," said Jdm, 
there was no idea at all in my question ; 
and, secondly, it is not for you to jndg? 
if my ideas are good or baJ. Ivow 
ion, please, and fetch Jena Niebon, the 
Gamer." 

Mogenstrup fair was held at ^liit- 
snntide, on a meadow in the wo'xln, and 
attracted a great number of viaitora, 
among whom that year was my &theL 
He had searoely time to shsks hsids 
with John bef(»e he saw him surp^unded 
by a orn^vd of younE::^ traders or traders^ 
clerks, lurmer.s and horse-dealers, joy- 
ously greeting ium — " Welcome, Johnny, 
my boy ! A bottie of wine to-ni^ht, 
J<im! Come along, John!*' And, si 
soon as John had givon direotiofBs for 
the pitching of hi.s tent on the meadow, 
he wa.s carried off, like the knight by the 
mermaid in the German ballad, *'balf 
Willing, half nnwOHng." 

When my father, an hour later, fooni 
him at the inn, whither the gay com- 
panions had retired, John heard his en- 
treaties and admonitions in stTihbom 
silence ; and my father, although he was, 
I leapectflilly befieTS, fond of a 009 
and a glass of wine^ latiied in diiaiiy 
fron tho boisterous scene to his 
lo<igings. Here he wn^ startled towards 
morning b^ the sounci of heavy steps 
on the stainase and Tiolent knocb st 
his door. It was Joh:^ who entend 
with a flushed, almost swolkn hen, sod 
red, burning eyes. 

" John, John," exclaimed my &ther, 
" have you lost?" 

Lost ? lost t lost t eried John, poll- 
ing banknotes and silver coins from oat 
of hi 3 breast pocket, his waistcoat— nay, 
from the Ipgs nf his boots ; "get along, 
dress, be (imck; go, awaken Jens IJielsoa 
the carrier ; I'll go home ! " 

"Bat^ John, how did yon ooms hf 
an thia money ? " 

"How came I by it? Honn^tlT. of 
course. Did you ever hear auyliunj 
of me to the contrary 1" 

"Well, as ftr as gambling iiMtf '» 
honest, T have not." 

" But," said John, his voice suddenly 
faltering, " gambling is not Iv^np*^ ' it 
is not ! Look here 1 I have taken thi£ 
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from poor dayilftlike myself, nay, poorer 
flum I, for some of them are married, 

and have chilrlren. T cannot offer to 
return it, for they would belii^ve I had 
cheated them, and, chicken-hearted, 
would make atonement Even, now, 
liETuig thrown it ofl^ it hnniB me ; I 
am on fire 1 " 

" Xow, John, he sensible. If yotl are 
to rramlile, I prefer seuiiig you burning 
with gain, to trembling £rom losses and 
deepair.'* 

"But yoa do not know aU," Mid 

John, peevishly. " Listen ! There was a 
moment when I had lost my all up to a 
single dollar. On throwing' it down I 
said to myself — * Old Nick, I am told, is 
milktng, prying about for^aonla to buy ; 
why doesn't he come to-night and make 
a roasonabh' bargain witb nio ? ' Xext 
moment the card was drawn, I won, 
but I distinctly heard somebody giggling 
dme to my ears. So it went on, I iJways 
winning — ht always giggling; and the 
horrid eonnd followed me to your door. 
Let me remain here till daylight^ whilst 
you go and fetch Jens Nielaon." 

My father was about leaving the room, 
when John said to him — Brother, 
listen to meu I give you my hand and 
my word — T promise by all that is saere<l 
— that never in my life will I gamble 
again ; so help me God Almighty and 
Bus holy Word, Now be gone, and 
fetch Jens Kiebonr' 

Some time after old Mr. Parker, on 
learniufj what John had promised, and 
that he kept Ids word, announced his 
intention of paying him a visit ; on which 
John, eerapulous^ 8ur\ eying hie house, 
found the old flight of wooden steps, 
before the shop, too decayed for his 
father to step upon. Tlierc being no 
time to order a new one to bo made, he 
bought at an auction, on a nobleman's 
estate^ that noble flight of stone with 
brass ornaments, and had it, tant bien 
que mal, affixed to liis shop. His father':^ 
step was the lirst he allowe<l on it ; and 
he, no doubt, entered the house with a 
blessing, fgr much bliss followed hjm. 
* • * * 

At that time the whole building facing 
the street was one low straight-lined 



bonM, and, as was often observed to 
John by elderly ladies who had daugh- 
ters to marry — and who, after the visit 
of his father, showed liim a marked 
friendship — there was plenty of room 
for improvements ; but Uncle John did 
not nndeistand thdr hints, the hoose 
remaining empty and decaying^ and he 
himself a confirmed bachelor. 

But let all who are defying the god 
Hymen beware 1 It was the 'destiny of 
my nnde to be canght at see, althoog^ 
on board a ship where no female being 
was present 

It was hia own ship, hia first ship ; 
anil ho had, to the astonishment of the 
town, made known hia determination to 
proceed to Lnbeek himself to make pnv- 
chases. Li those days this was a journey 
before undertaking which a citLzon made 
his will, and took leave of his I'rienck 
with moistened eyes. But it was more 
— ^it was a commercial revolution ; fbt 
never, dnce the long-forgotton. days of 
the ffanMy had suoh a thing been heard 
of at Wordingboig, as that a trader 
should get his merchandize direct from 
abroad, instead of from Copenhagen. 
My nnde's little ciaft bore the pennant 
of emancipation and independenoe^ and 
he knew it, little suspecting what errand 
liis good ship had to perform besides. 
On their return, a, violent tempest 
burst over them, the mast broke, a man 
fell overboard, and my nnele^ having 
just escaped the same &te, lay helpless 
in the cabin, when, remembering per- 
haps the good effects of hia former vow, 
he said — " If it please Heaven to save 
me from this, I promise to many the 
first honest girl I meet when I get home.* 

"Whatl" I hear my fair readers 
exclaim, " Did the man dare to fancy 
Heaven would perform a miracle, because 
he condescended to oti'er an honest girl 
his handf Did he believe that all the 
honest girk in Denmark stood zeady 
to rjrv-ept him ]" Madam, you arc quite 
right ; but, although he was my uncle, I 
cannot make him greater than he was. 
Every man must be judged according 
to the ideas prevailing in his time and 
surroundings ; besides, a man lying soa- 
sicl^ eannot be expected to measure 
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ibe exact bearing of liis words. But, 
laeUy, I fbel mdued to think that my 
nnde expressed exactly what he in- 
tended. Feeling, perhaps, in his con- 
science, that he had offended Hymen, 
he, repentant, said to the god — " Now, 
lei me not go down, bat give me a ftir 
ehanoe of retrieving myadUE." Whether 
the god heard him and ii??od his influ- 
ence with Neptune, I am unable to say ; 
all I know is, that my uncle got safe 
on shore, and I got an annt — ^my own, 
Uessed Annt Eluabeth. 

On that occasion, when his bride was 
to enter his house, he pulled down half 
of the low front building, and the lofty 
two-storeyed part of the house arose. In 
this. part of the honae he prepared apart- 
ments for his &ther, who^ on retiring 
from business, was to come and live 
with him ; but, old Martin Parker 
having meanwhile died, some of the 
rooms were left unfinished. 

• • • • 

We will pass through the gate and 
enter the first yard. To the left yon 
see, 08 I told you before, an irregular, 
low building, with the roof protruding 
aa in a Swias cottage, and darkening the 
interior. One half of this waa iUotted 
to the shopmen, another half to the 
male servant'?, T(ni. with your ideas 
of comfort, would find the rooms dark, 
chiil), uncomfortable ; but they were 
not BO to that hardy race of men who, 
even on a winter's morning, would 
come out int<j the yard and brf^nk the 
ice from the pump in the comer to 
perform their ablutions. One of the 
zooma waa called FiUtUiff*$ Atai^, 
wifhont my ever being able to discover 
why. I am led to wtx that there had 
flourished in the tovm, in prc-historical 
time«, !i literary knowledge and taste, 
that disappeared unlii lue new teachers 
came from Ck>penhagen to the public 
school, and spoke to the young ladies, 
during tea, of Shakespeare and other 
celebrities. Farthest to the left, close 
to the second gate, squeezing it^li into 
the comer, stood a small, square house 
or hnl^ &Uing into decay, with bfoken 
nindows^ and half filled with rubbish, 
anch aa oaknm, bzoken tUea, and timber. 



My uncle, every evening when he made 
his roonda to aee that all was right in 

his house, would peep for a moment 
into that ruin ; and this habit <rf his 
had, to the inmate*! of the houM-, sut- 
rounded the spot with a singukr, iude- 
finite awe. 

The following tale, which my uncle 
hinisrlf told me in later yean^ will 
account for tlie habit : — 

" There was a time," he .said, • when 
I was — ^not poor, for a youn^ who 
will work ia never poor — bat I had no 
capitaL At that time all th ^ :l'hngs 
you now f?ee between this and the beach 
were either mi-? rable sheds, or did n^t 
exi^t at ail, and all my conuuoditiea 
conld be stored in this acjoare room'— 4ii 
feet, it was my warehouse. Some time 
after the death of my father, I wanted 
an important paper relating to property 
of bin, but could not find it, till at List, 
in sheer despair, I ransacked this old 
chamber. How the papor came hers I 
am at a loss to guess, but here it waa. 
The following night T dreamt that, on 
passing tlie room, I saw my father there, 
stamling in his usual way, straight up- 
right, and looking gravely at me, wltibt 
ho aaid — ^'John, yon must take these 
three nnmbers in the lottery, and von 
will be enabled to make all around yon 
happy.' On awakening, T could not re- 
member the numbers j but ihe next night 
I had exactly the aame dream, and with 
the same resolt X tried so hard to re- 
collect the Timbers that T got aim «t 
into a fever ; but in vain. On the third 
night the same dream, but this time m; 
ftlher had his nightcap on, and a lune 
in hia hand, and, angrily shakiiig tb 
lance he aaid, in his deep, cahn 

voice, that, in my youth, frightened me 
more than thunder — * John, I shall be 
obliged to shut the window if your 
wooden head cannot retain fifteen, thirty* 
seven, eighty-one.' 'Fifteen, thirty-Bcvin, , 
eighty-one ! ' T exclaimed, and awoke, 
yet imable still to recolle<?t the num- 
bers ; but your aunt had caught them. 
As we at that time had no lotterj- 
office in this town, I lode to Kertnd, 
and, taking the numbers, requested mf 
brother-in-law, if thay ahoUd not come 
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out at once, to take them again and 
again, and to stake fire dollais on them. 
ZliQj did not come out the first week, 

nor the next ;. but, tlio tliirJ week, one 
morning, on reading the new-'jin]>er, I 
found my three numUera parading m its 
coliimQs. ' Lizzy/ I cried to your aunt, 
*we thall see your brother in the oonTse 
■of the day ; let's have a })air of ducks 
roast^'tl, for he is fond of ducks, the old 
ckp.' Two hours later, a carriage rattled 
at a fiirious speed along the street, and, 
stopping at my door, emitted my worthy 
liio(her>in-]aw. Remarking his solemn 
countenance, I said to myself, * Well, he 
ii the bearer of forty thousand dollars.' 
fiat, when I came out to welcome him, 
he Btopped short, saying, * John, 1 am 
S logue.' • Charley,' said I, ' if you are 
a logne and vill cheat me ont of m j 
fa^ff thousand doUaxs, or any part of 
tliem, I will give you into custody, 
be you a hundred times my brother- 
in-law/ * Upon my soul, Johnny,* 
oied he, ' I have not got the money \ I 
sn a fool, a xogue, a ciiminal, whatever 
JOQ please ; Imt I have not got it. Last 
week, on seeing the lottery -collector, and 
leaniing that the numbers had not come 
out, I got impatient, and said, ' It is 
a folly to throw more five-dollar-notea 
swqr upon that nonsense ; let ns stake 
fooipanc& Here k the tioket— £rar- 
poce, John ; and I am very sony.' 
Well, what could I say or do?" 

^ And what did Aunt Elizabeth say 1" 
I inquired. 

poor thing! Putting henelf 
bstwesn her brother and me— for I could 
flot cease grumbling — she said : * Even 
"without forty thousnnd dollars you can 
eat my ducks.' And so we did. But 
ni tell you," my uncle gravely added, 
^ that^ to my belief, my ihtiber, supposing 
it ipia he, only appealed in order to 
tease me in his own sarcastic way. For, 
I will own to you, I once, in early 
youth, won a sum ot money, the accu- 
iBolated interest of which at ten per 
cent^and I can make ten per eenl at 
least in my busin ess w ould, as I calcu* 
lated the other day, make forty thousand 
dollars. It was just likp my father to 
promise me what^ unknowui^ly^ I had, 

2f a 42.^TOL. viL 



as it were, got already ; and the dream, 
perhaps^ only signified that I was to 
make those around mo happy hy the 

means I was possessed of." 

This, imcle, is truly a noble expla- 
nation," said 1. 

" JS^o," he answered, " not at all ; it is 
only calculation. But, since then, it has 
become a custom of mine to stop a 
moment every night before the old 
crumbling building. It sometimes 
well, too, to remember how one felt 
when poor. 

" Ho, it is not true," my uncle added, 
with a sudden cliange of tone, the change 
extending almost to his whole person — 
it was aa if a host of thoughts suddenly 
rushed on him, and as if, bending under 
their weighty he looked on me as a iiLaif 
to lean on. No, it is not true I In 
that comer, now darkened by my Ibblish 
buildings, was once stored the greatest 
treasure 1 ever possessed. I ^v;ts about 
thy age, boy — yea, you are now between 
nineteen and twenty. Listen, my dear 
hoy* I am not of the opinion tiiaft 
parents and old peqple diould noYer 
talk of love to younger ones. Once 
and for good they may do so. And I 
say, if ever thou hndest a girl of whom, 
on going at midnight to the churchyard 
and calling her name thricev thou canst 
say thou lovest and respectest her, 
stick to her, boy, through hfc and death. 
Mark, boy, what thy old uncle now 
says. Paradise, from which our first 
parents were driven, is once in life 
shown to each of ua^ and we may enter 
it— for a time at bask— like a station on 
a journey : thou mayst, my son, if thou 
hast a true, innocent, and bold heart, 
and hndest its match. Should it happen 
to thee, then break through all bin- 
dranoea, and, if all the world fonake 
thee, come to me." 

At these words of my uncle I stood 
almost terrified. If any of the green hills 
around Wordinghorg, where cattle used 
to graze, had yawned to emit volcanic 
fixe, it would not hare amaaed me more. 

But Uncle John, without perceiving 
my agitation, addod : 

" You now know that, before God, 
you have another aunt who is in heaven ; 

H H 
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bat do not lore and respect your Aunt 
EUsabeih the less for that» for a traer 

and nobler wife was never given a man ; 
you may take your oath upon that." 

*• Were you over married before, 
uncle }" asked L 

" You are a d — d fool 1** said Uncle 
John; ''how oonld I marry in my 
twentieth year, being at that time my 
father's clrrk mi l livin'j' nrtfler his rule? 
Bah 1 you arc a university student, and 
your thoughts cannot be as foolish as 
your words. Would that I had I Bat, 
one nighty oomiiag home ftom tiiem — 
Her father was an officer on half-pay, 
and her brother, a naval officer, linJ 
fallen fighting at the battle of Copen- 
hagen against Xelson. I tell tiiee, boy, 
lline are no funilies in the world to be 
compared -with thoee of the military 
who have lost a son, or a father, or a 
brother, in the hattles of their coimtr}'. 
They have a pride and consi iousnes" of 
their own, and they look upon matters of 
this world 80, that I, recollecting them, 
fiBel diagnsted with my eoonter and my 
brewery, and — no, not with my ships. 
She played the cithar, and, night, 
whilst she played, I looked into her 
eyes, and she looked into mine, and on 
eoming home I wrote a poem; yes, T 
did, Imt my &ther came and aaw it 
TbB next day ho went to har father, 
and, ^^■hpn T wmt there in the evening, 
her latiier said to me, * Jolm, niy dear 
boy, you are just in time to take leave 
of my daughter, who is going to Copen- 
lugan.' She then came forwaid, very 
paile> bnt Toiy calm, and shook han(ls 
with me. How I came homo that night 
I do not know ; but, tlic next day, I 
took to gambiiug and drinking — else, 
I believe^ I ahoiild have committed 
murder or enieide. Bid yon ever heaer 
that I have been a gambler?" 

"I was tdd that yon had pkyed 
sometimes/' 

My unde smiled, and was silent 

I felt, instinotiYely, that he wanted 
a hridge over whioh to pasB from Mb 
memoirs and his tone of confldenee to 
real life and his usual hohaviour ; and, 
for the purpose of affording it, I said : 

** You told mc, uncle, that in youdt^- 



A Story of Dj^auh 

comer was once stored a great tieasure 
of yours,** 

" Ay, there was. On t^; in irning 
after that night my father's liousi'kcopr 
secretly gave me a letter from Iter, the 
only one I over had. When entering 
this house, I kid it down there, in a 
safe dug in the ground. It beoaae ths 
ccmer-stone of my house ; it made H 
secure ; it spread KOuiethingeffeT around. 
Ihit, the day 1 married, 1 took it oat 
and burnt it Here comes your aunt j 
go and kiss her hand.*' 

I was accDBtomed from my infisM^ 
to kiss my aunt's hand on bidding bv 
good morning and good ni;::ht ; wtlus 
mark of respect or reverence did nd 
surprise her, or betray its hidden mm- 
ing. I have often ainee marvellfid at 
the ease, the practical sense, with vludi 
my uncle, having stooped to confidenccB 
of a delicate nature towards his y^nisj: 
nephew, at onc^ assumed his wonted 
authority and command. 

# « « # 

The small old bnilding; the salgeet d 
til ] (receding story, stood in a cormr 
to the left, close l>y the gate leadin.: fr'Hi 
the iirat to the second yard, tlirough the 
brewery. This gate, of a massive lofty 
chaiacter, looked almost like a triompliil 
axch ; and, whether intended or not si > 
monument of triumph, its erectioD 
closely connected with a victor)'. 

Uncle John had been already for 
years not only one of the first tradeis d 
Wordingborg, but tJif trader of thstw^ 
when it was nimoored that a new tudtf 
was about establishing himself there os 
a grand scale, and, by tlie superior dever- 
ness of the new school, to defeat the 
old one, as well as to confer great bene- 
fits on the town and aurronnding countay* 
^e lomoor soon proved tnu^ iottr 
luuch as Mr. Lange, the new comer, (« 
his first arrival, and on h:'^ tr^kiug p<»- 
session of his splendid new house in the 
town, did not, as was customary, psy • 
visit to my mule. Besides this, he mi^ 
himself on a journey to London. 'Bob 
metropolis was, at that tima, to most 
of the Wordingborg j>cople something 
nebulous — like certain stars, a dim, dis- 
tant immensity ; and Mr. Lange's joornej 
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thither entirely eclipsed Uncle John's 
old Liibeck voyage. Lange, indeed, 
publicly announced that^ owing to his 
recent purchases, marie prT^onally in 
London, and to }iis connexions in that 
city, he was in a position to buy at 
higher and sell at lower prices than 
were hitherto known at Wordingborg. 
Lieyeiyline of the advert Tpnment was 
Been a squib at my uncle. The con- 
sequence was a foud as intense, if not 
aa passionate^ as that between the 
Monteechi anS Oapnleti, and jeat as 
leesonablc. Wheierer my. uncles shop* 
men, brewers, labourers, carmen, &c. met 
with those of Lanf::e, they fought, not 
with swords, but with heavy fisls. l^ut, 
as no one in the house ever told any- 
thing to my uncle without being asked — 
all news and incidents being conveyed 
to him through my aunt — he seemed 
perfectly unaware of what was going on, 
and never mentioned Mr. Lange's name, 
thus ignoring his existence in the town« 
The whole town divided in a cantloiis, 
and, as it were, underground, feud. With 
my uncle sided the old -fashioned people, 
•who hati-'d tlie new because it was new, 
and tlie poor, who loved the old state of 
things for the protection it had afforded 
iheuL Against my nncle stood, I am 
sorry to say, all who claimed rank among 
the enlightened party of progress —young 
ladies, officers of the garrii^on, royal func- 
tionaries, teachers at the grammar-school, 
Sso* Some did so because they really 
believed the town to be in need of new 
strength, of fresh blood ; but most of 
thera, I think, because Mr. Lange and 
his young wife had an establishment 
reflecting Copenhagen fiuhion, where 
efe^t dinners and halh were ^ven, 
whilst my uncle's house, grand m its 
inner life, gave but three solemn, stiff 
entertainments annually, on the Imth- 
days of the king and of my uncle and 
my aimi 

The t»de» always haiaxdous to 

speculators, was at that time, owing to 
your sliding scale, particularly difficult 
and dangerous ; and, in the autumn, 
whilst Mr. Iiange happened to make a 
saocessfiil expedition to England, my 
imcle austained a severe losa. On the 



Sunday after the disaster was known 
none of our servants went out into the 

street ; but, about a week later, they all, 
one after the other, brought their little 
money, hitherto deposited in the saraigs 
bank, to uncle's counting house, in- 
variably giving the same reason — that 
the hank was not safe enough. Uncle 
John, neither hy word, nor by mien, be- 
trayed that he eoTild for a moment doubt 
the reason assigned ; but he made a 
codicil to his wil^ conveying his requital 
to the servants and thdr ehildie&*8 
children. Bnt> tiie next autumn, two 
expeditions "were undertaken by ray 
uncle, one to Norway, another to Eng- 
land ; ami both were successful, whilst 
^Ir. Lange's broke down. Mr. Lange, 
chiefly trading uix^n credit^ was unable 
to bear the shock ; and, one mornings 
one of my uncle's shopmen rushed into 
the sitting room exclaiming, " Master f 
Mr. Lange has run away from the 
town ! " 

Uncle John, having preserved Ida 

equanimity in adveiaity, was not lees 
staunch when fortune smiled, and said 
to the volunteering newsbringer, "May 
1 ask you, sirrah, who sent for you 1 " 
The shopman slimk back to the shop 
like a beaten dog* 

In the course of the day, came a mes- 
sage from Mrs. Lange, re(iue3ting to see 
Mr. Parker, and inquiring when he 
would be at home. 

"Had I not bettor go to her, poor 
thing 1 She is such a nice young 
"woman," saifl imi^le to aunt. 

But thifi Aunt Elizabeth Btrongly op- 
posed; and the reply was given, that 
Ml. Ftoker would be at home beiween 
four and five o'clock. 

At four o'clock all the town knew 
that Mrs. Lange was g<^'ing to John 
Parker's, and behhid th- 1 liuds and the 
flower-sLands in the windows a hundred 
eyes watched her — Carthage humiliating 
itself before Kome. 

My aunt, dressed in hor heavie-t f^ilk 
robe and laden with all her ornaments, 
looking to the dazzled eyes of her ser- 
vants like a Snamsh queen, sat awaiting 
the anival of her ooaquered rival But 
Aunt Eyaabeth, God bless her, as aeon 

hh2 
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•a l£c& Lange entered the door^ began to 

cry, and kissed her; and Mrs. Tiingo 
cried ; and, before a word was about 
business, it was arranged that she dhuuid 
remain to tea. 

At kst MvB. Lange said, ** Your kind 
ieoepti<ai gives me courage to peifona 
my errand. I am afraid we Inive not 
d&scrvcd it ; we have not behaved 
politely to you. 

«Do not montioii it^" said Uncia 
John. 

itfra Langt — " My husband, on leav- 
ing eaid to me, *You can depend on 
none but Mr. John Parker ^ ho is an 
honest man.' " 

Unde^ atvatehing hia hand towards 
her, " Yon can indeed depend on me." 

Mrs. Lange — " Viy husband thinks 
that, on looking over hi.s bookj«, you will 
see that he wants to come to an huuuor- 
able agreement with his creditoia ; and, 
if you would undertake to nanage it> 
he would submit to any condition yon 
might impose." 

Unck — " Why, I bhall inii)ose no 
condition ; circumstances will do so. 
Look here^ Mrs. Lange ; &om tho Im- 
gimiing I had my misgivings about your 
husband's embarking in the com trade 
without sulficient capitaL That won't 
do. But here is plenty of room for a 
young active meidiant who will work 
andlive acooidingtohiamoana. I shall 
do my best for your huaband, who la^ 
I have observed him — a clever man of 
business. He has many good notions 
which I wish I could adopt and carry 
out ; but it ia of no use to pour young 
wine into old leather bags. It is the 
destiny of man that the old shall die 
and the young succeed them ; but let 
the old ones have an honest burial." 

Some time later, Mr. Lango, having 
letnnied, vemoved fiom his laj^ge, splen- 
did house to a more modest one, situated 
on the other sidn of the strpet, opjjosite 
the beach. Carthage waa removed eigh^ 
ttadia from the seik 

And at that time wtaa built the lo% 
gate through the brewery, looking like 
a triumphal arch, but in realilj well 
adapted for the incieaaing tiaffi& 
• • « e 



The next atoiy can only be imdcrstood 

through some acquaintance with its 
scene of action, the tiniber-vanl Tm 
yard, the last oi' the tour witliin m; 
unde'a premises, extended from tin | 
ataUea down to the beaeh, it a hogth | 
of more than 900 fee^ but of n terj 
une^jual ^vidth. Its upper part loniK'^i 
a square of 180 feet, surroundini Ity 
stables and storehouses, and almoot 
filled with piles of planks, poles, detli, 
boards, beams, and laths, resembUng 
broken towers and scattered spires ; but, 
at its lower end, it contracted itself into 
a lane, thirty feet at its broaden part, 
and, running between the gardea-vtll 
on ita left and a fence on its 
which separated it from a neighbouring 
meadow, opened at last into an impilar 
polygon on the sea-shore. At one 
where the lane became so narrow tiiat, i 
waggon had difficully in passing, tke 
nanowneea had been caused by the sei, 
or lather the ice, which, one winter, 
had screwed itself up on the lieach, vA 
snatclied a bit out of the soil. The ice, 
however, on retiring, iiad left the pU* 
Open fat repairs ; but, when my mwh 
began Uie work, 1 neighbour, Petersen, 
the hatter, stepped in, asserting that tliii 
was trespassing on his property. 

My uncle then ^offered to purcbaae 
part of the meadow ; but Petersen, wbo 
was a Holsteiner by Imtii, and verj 
obstinate in what he believed his rights, 
would not hear of any bargaining until 
my uncle had indemnified him for the 
trespass. Hence, a terrible feud, * 1^ 
feud, anaoi My nnde^ wounded in tn 
pride, undertook to conquer, as his lost 
property, what Petersen refused to s^U 
him. Justice is generally cheap bat 
slow in our country : this lawsuit, how- i 
ever, owing to circumstances, beWBi , 
not only exceedingly dow but \ 
expensive^ from its repeated appeals | 
and retunis to the pnperior and fiuprenie 
courts. It began when I was nine 
years old ; and, in my eighteenth jetfi ' 
when J waa a atudent at ue miiveni^f 
it waa still pending Then, however, the 
position of the contendin^j^ pfirtit^s had 
altered considerably. To >it th it had 
become a passiou, a question ot honour; 
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but to Petersen it was, at the same 
time, a question of life and death. In 
warfare, genefals do not make %lit 
with the front of their armies alone, 
but with tlio wings like>vi8o ; nay, they 
try to g**t at the rear of each other, to 
cut ofT su Implies, &c My nnck", anting 
ou these principles, hiul commenced 
tmding in hats and caps; and from 
that moment, his neighbour, the ]iatter, 
coTiM calculate the time when actual 
vant would stare him in the face. 

iNeverthelesSjhe vventon uniliuchingly 
with the lawsuit^ comforting himseif 
with exaggerated hopes of the damages 
that would be wrung from his opponent. 
Some of my uncle's friends, perceiving 
the prospect of Petersen's ruin, and 
foreseeing how unpleasant this would 
prove to my ande^ endeavoured to 
effect a compromiae. Bat; my uncle's 
invariable answer was : " He called in 
the liiAvyers. "Well, now thoy are about 
it. When they have done, we can talk 
honestly." During all the years of 
litigation there was, of coarse, not a 
aoid in the house that at all doubted 
my uncle's riji^ht, nr did nnf look on 
Petersen as some singular, incompre- 
hensible, demoniac beiu^ for daring to 
oppose old John Parker. But of late I 
ODserved a feeling that slowly, as it 
would appear, had crept into their minds 
and {irnined power over them. When- 
cvor Petersen himself was mentioned, 
htj was at once given up. Yet all the 
human sympathy denied to him leverted 
intensified to lus wife and daughter. 
This feeling seemed U) bo imparted 
til rough the very air, for it came over 
me, too; and I never passed Petersen's 
windows, where, according to Danish 
ftshion, his wife and daughter might be 
observed seated behind w» flower>pot8, 
without, on seeing the white neck and 
aiiLuru hair of Lotte Petersen, as she 
sat there bent over her work, feeling 
something like attachment, pity— nay, 
I might even have fallen in love with 
her, had such a thing been possible for 
my uncle's nephew. 

My uncle's dog, Hercules, was a noted 
part of his establishment The first dog 
he had had to watch his timber-yard, 



and wliose kennel was placed at the 
entrance of the narrow part of the yard, 
had been eaHed by that name ; and all 
its successors, male or female, had in- 
herited it, even without " the first," " the 
second," &c. being added, as is usual 
in dynasties. "When I was eighteen 
years of age, the Hercules then reign- 
ing was a young, dever, vigorous, yellow 
Banish dog, gentle by day, SS though 
he felt that all, who then carried goods 
away, paid lionestly, but at night a grim 
beast, which my uncle himself did not 
like to approach. 

About this time my uncle had sent a 
venture to Spain. Considering the state 
of commerce in a small Danish town, 
this was a gr^^at and daring feat, worthy 
the spirit that had once planned and exe- 
cuted the Lnbeck Toyt^. The master 
of the ship, Christian &ioler by name, 
and some fifty years of age, was an 
old comrade of my uncle in his navid 
exploits, and had a part-share in the 
ship. Kroicr's son, a young man of 
twenty-three, had been educated at my 
uncle's expense, and was now a cltfk in 
In's >frvice — a handsome, vigorous fellow, 
with something sailor-like in his nature, 
always seeking his holidays' pleasure in 
boatmg or saxUng. 

When I came on my visit in the 
summer of that year, the ship was daily, 
hourly expected, but did not come ; and, 
news arriving of its liaving been seen in 
a strong gale in the Lay of Biscay, all 
the honse began to fear for her safely, 
Unde John, always silent in emotion, 
was only once heard to mutter " D 
the ship, if needs be, were only my 
gallant Kroier safe !" But even his last 
wish did not seem likely to be xealind. 

It was observed that uncle, during 
this time of anxious uncertainty, either 
did not speak to young Kroier at all, or, 
wlien compelled to exchange a few words 
with liim, did so in a hurried, almost 
harsh tone. Knowing my uncie*s cha- 
ractor, I easily explained this, as arising 
from his dislike to all show of sentiment, 
and tho fear of losing Ins dignity and 
self-restraint when the effusion had once 
commenced ; but the inmates of tibe 
house ascribed his behayiour to anger, 
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fiom the ftet tiiat young Kioier, by his 
preaetiee, reminded him of his loss. 

Althoogh this explanation was founded 
on a presumption doing little honour 
to my uncle, yot^ — so singularly deep 
was the veneration for the patriarch of 
the house — nobody seemed to blame 
him. 

One ni<,']it I was startk.l out of my 
sleep by my unclf, wlio, luit half 'Irc^i^icd, 
with a mubket in his hand, stood at my 
bedside, saying: 

Up, h4 come along — know I may 
depend on you," 

''What is Oie matter, uncle f" I ex- 
claimed. 

" liasii i Don't you hear Hercules I 
They are stealing the timber I I will 
not accuse the rogue Petersen without 
proof. But make haste ; let us go and 
see." 

Whilst hurriedly dressing, I distinctly 
beard the huge dog bark ; and, feeling 
sure that we should have to encounter 
some evil-doers, I arme<l myself with a 
rifle that always hung loaded in my 
room. 

On uuf reaching the gate of the timber- 
yard, my uncle*s hand—-to say the truUi 
—trembled so much that he could no4^ 

for some time, get the key into the hole. 
But the dog, informed by his sharp senses 
of approaching lielp, now began to bark 
with fuiy ; and, to judge from the sound, 
he seemed at this moment, with a Violent 
rush, to have broken his chain and 
dashed ofT against the intruders. Then 
a shot was heard, and a long growl of 
pain from the di^g, and all became silent. 

My uncle having at lost succeeded in 
opening the gate, we entered the timber- 
yard, lit up by the moon ; but no one 
was to be seen. The enemies, certainly, 
might liave hidden themselves behind 
some of the many squares and piles of 
timbor ; but these very piles and squares, 
with their deep sliadows, had, at the 
moment, something unearthly about 
them — resembling, in fact, ruins of 
castles jind chnrches, haunted by spirits 
more than by men. My uncle did not 
show any inclination to proceed ; nor, I 
oonfess, did I insist upon an adveuturc 
which, were even our best wishesfiilfilled, 



might terminate in a deadly eonffict for 
the sake of a little timbcc; Ca&vinced 
that wo had for the present alarmed the 
thieves, we went back to the house, and, 
after aroa^ing some of the at^rvaiite, 
rtitun^ w ith them to the yard, to have 
the dog cared for, in case Ms wound 
should not prove mortaL It was found, 
on examination, that the bullet had just 
grazed his forehead, and had stunned 
him, without, perhaps, causing auy last- 
ing injury. He was lud upon a nattms 
in the aenrants' hall and csiefolly biDud 
with water, whilst almost all the inmates 
of the house, one by one, dropped in 
to see him for a moment Txtft alone 
with the dog, I observed iliai iiisiiyea, 
on a sudden, half opened, glowing with 
Iniy, his legs, at the same time, moving 
convulsively, as though he would ruih 
against some on^ but could not Turn- 
ing rouHfl, I saw young Kroier, who, 
labt of all, and fully di-essed, had ap- 
proached ; but, aa it was he, I did not 
pay further attention to the siagoht 
movements of the poor animal 

Next day, however, somethinj^ uueasy 
and restless in Kroier's behaviour led 
me to observo him ; and, in the afio^ 
noon, on aeeing him enter the store- 
house between the buildings and the 
timber-yard, I resolved to Ijc on the 
watch. Soon after his having left the 
storehouse, as ho believed unobserved, 
I entered it, and found a window on- 
fastened and a ladder secreted close by- 
At this discovery the symptoms dis- 
played by the wounded dog acquired a 
clear and tearful significance. It ^^s 
deeply repugnant to me to beheve ) uud^ 
Eroier a thie£ I determined to wateh 
him more closely before taking any 
further steps. Acting as stealthily as be, 
I provided myself with a bottk' uf wict, 
some bread and meat, and the key to 
one of the storehouses surrounding the 
timber-yard ; and, when at nightfall tto 
gates were closed, having allowed mjse'f 
to l)e locked out in the timber prd, I 
conet-aled myself among the hemp in the 
storehouse to which I had got the key. 
Towards midnight the full meoD, nm 
on a spotless, deep blue^ star^pan^ 
sky, threw her lustre OTer the yamj 
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and, whilst tlie shadows of tho variec], 
singularly-shaped tiinbcr-pilea, playcilon 
the ground and built airy castlef, sweet 
Naturt) provided the scene with ade- 
qiiate rauaie— the gentle hnm of tlu 
waves on the heach, "the mfimiaid'a 
dancing st^^ps." Seated on a bundle 
of hemp, clo?f to a broken but iron- 
barrod window, that commanded most 
of the yard and part of the adjacent 
meadow, I deeply eiyoyed ihe soeiifr^ 
the glorious yellow or golden-tintedy 
intfris.'ly bright, yet, at tho same time, 
gentle, soft moonlight ; the shadows, 
in which I discovereid so many charm- 
isig shades, from the deepest Telyet- 
Uask to a floating, transparent tint^ 
like the breath of night passing over 
bright ground ; and, above all, perhaps, 
the musical silence, if I may say so, 
or the distant, harmonious, gentle sound 
that was wafted into the stillness around 
mSki Without any will or aid of mine^ 
what I heard and saw changed into new 
shapes before my inner eye, or suggested 
to the brain uimbly-passing dreams, 
fiskms, talcs, songa- without words or 
distinct meanings but exceedingly plea8< 
ing to the heart. Suddenly, in tho 
midst of such dreams, I lieanl a scratch- 
ing sound from the stable-window. Re- 
called by this sound to wakefulness, 
I saw the ahattef opened, and Kioier, 
swift and noiseless, jump down into 
the yard. After listening a while, and 
convincing himself that he was alone, 
but, uevertlieless, instinctively seeking 
the shadow of the storehouse^ he passed 
so near to me thati by stietcluQg out 
my hand, I might hare touched him. 
Then, crossing the spot where the nar- 
row ])art of the yard commenced, ho 
took his stand at a Uttlo distance from 
me^ concealing himself in the shadow 
of a huge pile of planks. Soon I 
heard the shnek of a sea-gull ; and, in 
spite of the unusual time, I should have 
thouiiht it |)roceeded from tho sliore, 
had iL nut, alter a while, been repeated, 
rising, as it were^ dose to mjesr. This 
time I felt ooimnced that yoiuig Kroier 
acted the sea-gull ; and another person, 
doubtless, hold a like conviction, for X 
saw a shadow advancing across Pcter- 
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sen's meaidow. Now, I thought^ mj 

uncle is going to pay his penalty in 
timber, but it will be the last time f 
The shadow advanced to the border of 
the hollow that separated tiie yard fnm 
the meadow ; and, as the paroeiv hemg 
thus at some distance from each other, 
were compelled to speak rather loud, or 
in a heightened whi3{)er, I very soon 
discovered tliat the stranger waa a 
woman. A few moments later I knew 
who tiie woman was — Lotte PeterseOy 
our neighbour's daughter ! 0 T.ove, — for 
that it was thou, I know and felt instan- 
taneously ; in our eighteenth year we 
are not slow to Love's comprehension,^ 
how hast thou eontrived to unite thoaa 
whom men and circumstances IttTO must 
sadly separated, from the times of those 
two royal children betwixt whom the 
broad arm ui the sea was running, until 
those of Borneo and Jii]ietta,kept asnndar 
by the cruel fend of the Montecchi and. 
the Capuleti, and now of Peter Kroier 
and Lotte Petersen, separated by tho 
feud between my uncle, John Parker, 
and Petersen the hatter 1 How didst 
thou first bring together these two ftto* 
separated heii^t To be aori^ than 
are two great public balls every year- 
one at Christmas-time in tho town- 
hall, another at Whitsvmtide in the 
wood ; and there they may hava met and 
seen each other, and fallen victims to 
thy cruel though sweet ordainings. But 
how did they afterwai-ds correspond, ex- 
change bewitching vows, and promises, 
and assurances, and make appointments 2 
I don't know-^-ask of Love ! Kor had 
I mueh time for guessing, intent as I 
waa on listening to the conversation that 
ensued. You will say, perhajts, that I 
was wrong in so doing ; but fancy your- 
self in my place. Should I have stopped 
my ears with hempi I had come to 
detect theft and robbery ; and, resolved 
to observe with all my f i'Milti"', T could 
not catch the right moment wnerein to 
cease observing. The conversation, I 
am bound to say, did not betray mnah 
of love's sweet secrets ; on tho contrary, 
it was sad and melancholy, and inter- 
woven with matters of business. The 
young girl was in such a state of alarm 
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that she shivered and trembled as if, 
lightly clad, she had ventured out on a 
winter night Doubtless, she would not 
have renewed the disturbed meetir^ of 
the previous night, had it not been for the 
potent feeling that prevents lovers from 
parting without taking leave of each 
othor. Jb'or a parting moeting it was — a 
i are well fur ever. I understood that 
young Kroier had expected some happy 
intedfeience by hie father, if he had 
returned in safety with ship and cargo ; 
whilst I learned from the girl that, 
xmablo to kcf^p up tlic struggle against 
my uncle any longer, and with tho 
prospect of having hie honee, in a tsw 
days, sold up for rates and taxee, her 
father had resolved to leave the town, 
and she, as a mrif tor of course, was going 
with him to work for him. She even 
expected happier days for him, when his 
mind wonUL not, by inunediate contact 
vith the eoemyj be preyed upon by 
feveriflh passion. But she was to go 
with Kim — to sliare liis fate, whatever it 
might be. !Nor did the poor fellow con- 
tnidiether, or even inaiat npon aaaertiona^ 
on her part^ that ahe waa aony to leave 
him. That sorrow spoke distinctly 
enoiigh through her voice, through her 
delicate, quivering frame, tlirough tho 
very circumstances under wliich she 
had liiked ao much to meet him. He 
only, in a soft^ broken voice, called 
down blessin;,'s upon her, and at last 
begged her to try and touch his hand, 
which he stretched out towards her; 
bat the hollow waa too broad and 
deep^ and she could not reach him. I 
cannot describe the sympathising agcmy 
I felt) at seeing the two unhappy loverg 
trying to snatch this little fjivour from 
the hand of fortune. I could have torn 
down my tmcle*a fence, and opened a 
way for thleviis and robbers, only to let 
Kroier out for once and for good. At 
last, when, giving up licr vain offorta, 
Lotte waa about letiriug, a similar thought 
entered the poor fellow's brain, and was 
lEpidly executed. At one grasp he 
wrendied off a stake from tho fence ; and, 
next moment, after a mighty bound, he 
stood at lier side, chi.sped lier in his 
arms, kissed her pale lips, and let her go. 



He did so, perhaps, not entirely of his 
own free will ; for, at this moment, 
another shadow approached — as far as I 
could discover, the shadow of a woman ; 
no donbt her mothet^& A moment later 
he was alone. 

Pi<»turr.ing to the precincts of my 
uncle's premisea, he first fastened, or 
couched, as well as he could, the open- 
ing in the ience. Hediditmeehanieally, 
as people accustomed to perform their 
duties will do even in great grief Bui^ 
when the stake was in its j^lace, he knelt 
down behind it, believing himself un- 
seen by man, and, perhaps, abandoned 
by God. Fain would I have gone up 
to him to share his grie^ had I not felt- 
It would be a profanation. 

Ho arose and rotnriifil to the hr iisc 
the same way ho had coiue. Ahuie now 
with the bright night, I felt almoat 
angry at the calmneea which remained 
uiuliatarbed, although it had wit- 
nessed a drama of human grief. But, 
somehow or otlier, atV'r a while I must 
mysoif have become calm or indillerent ; 
for, without hftving obeerred the Ikding 
of the moon, I suddenly felt my eyea- 
pain from the effect of the sun rising over 
the bench and casting his rays through- 
the window by whicdi I was lying. 

iiavmg made good my retreat, before 
the stir <xf the house began, I felt myself 
possessed of a great and impcKrtant secret 
with wliich I did not know what to do.. 
So great, unusual, romantic, was it, so dif- 
ferent in character from the quiet hous^ 
that I almoat doubted its leility, and 
suspected it was a dream, until I again 
came out and touched the loosened 
pale in the fence. But then the thought, 
istronger than before, recurred i'> mj 
mind — What should I do wiih liie 
aecietl 

Whilst engaged in the aolntion d 

this problem, I met my uncle coming 
from the beach. He looked majestically 
solemn and wrathful, as one might fancy 
Jove when about darting his flashes ; and 
in his right hand waa something which 
at a distance might be taken for the 
bol ts. As soon as he saw mc^ he said, 
"^^ow 1 have them !" 

" Whom, uncle ? " asked L 
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"The rogues who are stealing my tim- 
ber ! Look here ! I felt sure tJuit the 
fellow who shot poor Hercules had 
eutcrod the timber-yard. The shot was 
not hred froiu without ; there wtis no 
iMBon Ibr firing, except to escape from 
my ground. Well, how did the fellow 
effect his retreat \ He would not dure 
to leap over the I'euce, as the niglit was 
bright, and he might have been seen. 
How, then, did he escape ) Ko doubt by 
the beach, where the fence meets the 
sea. But, as that place is very muddy, 
was it not probable that he would have 
left some trace ? Whilst ruminating 
this last nighty I could not sleep, and I 
had a great mind to go down theie at 
once and take you with me. Bat now I 
liavo been there, and here is the proof 
This wooden is marked J. 0. S. ; 
that is, Jens Uiseu,^ tlie cowhertl. I will 
give him into custody at onco ; aud, 
if the hatter in any way has aided and 
abetted him, woe betide him I*' 

The serious turn matters now took at 
once relieved me from all scruples about 
the secret In order to save the inno- 
M&t horn peraeeution and my uncle 
himself fnm a fidse step, I ftlt it 
ueceseaiy to teU him the whole truth ; 
but^ at the same time, being afraid of 
his first outhurst of anger, I said, 
"Unde, it you will promise me not to 
be haiah, I will tell you all about the 
matter.** 

" Why, wiseacre, you do not mean to 
say that yoi! know more of it than T ? " 

"WeU, imcle, I happen to know 
something in a direction you do nut 
lospeot; but^ as the weal and woe of 
othfliB depend on it, I must entreat 
you to promise to take it gently— nay, 
kindly." 

emphatically declare" said my 
nnele, '*that I will not sereen the 
offenders from the law.'* 

"Well, dear uncle, I do not think 
that criminal law will be resorted to in 
this case. I beg your iiardon for touch- 
ing a delicate subject ; but you told me, 

aome time u^u, that I had an aunt who 

' Jens, mh of OI*. In this mamier people 
of the Saiiiih pMMnt-oIait mark theur gMS 
nMBte. 



ia in heaven. She will look down upon 

you to-d.iy." 

'My uiiido, dropping the wooden shoe, 
said calmly, but very earnestly, '*I have 
been a fool to tell you — but never mind 
— whatever you have done, boy, speak 
ftedy.** 

" I have done nothing, uncle," I re- 
plied ; and began to tell him the inoidentft 
of the night 

We were walking up and down near 
the beach, where no one could oTerhear 
VIM, and my imcle listened in the deepest 
silence till I had finished. 

After musing a while, ho began cross- 
examining me. Every word the young 
couple had said was scrupuounly weighed ; 
and my uncle appeared above all anxious 
to discover traces if the girl at any time 
had overstepped his frontier. Satisfied, 
as it seemed, in this respect, he at last 
asked me, " How does she look ? " 

**Why, nnde, she is our neighbour^» 
daugliter, and you must have seen her." 

" If I liad seen her, I would not ask 
how does she look ? " 

" Well, she looks good ; she has dark 
blue eyes end auburn hair." 

Auburn hairf You say that by 
courtesy." 

**No, uncle, her hair needs no fia^ 
tery ; it is really auburn." 

"Is it?" said Uncle John, with a 
singular dehght, as if a pleasing leodl- 
lection wore awakened within him; 
" well, I am glad to hear it. Of course," 
he added, " I nr-ed not tell you that a 
woman's honour depends on your dis- 
eretion,** 

*' Of course not, undV' I answered^ 

lifiing to my full height. 

" Well, well, go and find out where 
Kroier i.^, and tell him I want to see 
iinu ui tlic couiiting-iiuuse." 

Feeling quite sure that young Kraier 
would escape with a slight rebuke^ I 
sauntered at my leisure through tho 
yard in search of hini ; and, having 
at length found him iu one of tho 
storehouses, busy measuring out pig-iron, 
to a fiumer, I delivered my message. At 
onee leaving the farmer and his busi- 
ness as entirely as if lie had embarked 
on another planet^ he took off his white 
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apron- — his faco appearing almost as 
bloodless as the apron. Wliilst we 
walked together to the counting-houfie, 
I eiyoyed a feeling of superiority, like 
tiial of a being gifted with, more and 
lijglier MDsee than those of my &Uow- 
creaturo ; for I could, as it were, see 
through him and perceive his conscience 
amiting liim, making him uneasy, con- 
jiiiing up yidoDS of dangaxB which 
his leason tried to combat ; aad I could 
have cheered him up, had it been right 
on my part to hint at his want of being 
cheered up. But, as it turned out, 
although leading Kroier like his provi- 
demse, I had not the fidntest idea of 
▼hat was to come. 

On our entering the counting-house, 
where my uncle was seated with the olfl 
book-keeper, he said blandly, "Peter 
Kzoior, 1 am sorry to say that, from 
infbnoatioii I have leoeiTed, I am led 
to suppose that it is you who killed 
or wounded my dog Hercules, having 
therehy not only broken the rules of 
my house, but wantonly exposed my 
establishment to danger of seTwal sorts. 
From the facts that have come to my 
knowledge, I do not draw any inference 
injurious to y(^Mr character; but they 
constitute by themselves a serious charge 
agaiubt you as a clerk in whom I always 
have shown confidence. Hare you any* 
thing to say in your defence ? " 

No, sir," Kroier replied, looking 
more like a corpse than a living man. 
** I only beg your pardon, sir. It shall 
never occur again — never ! " 

**I certsinly forgive you," said my 
mule ; " hut £NMn this moment I dismiss 
you from my service." 

"Is it really so, sirl" said Kroier, 
with the deepest despondency. 

" It is," replied my unde ; "hut we 
may find somebody to recommend you 
to. I am willing to give you a |^od 
character." 

I was ([uito. taken aback at this unex- 
pected turn of the alTair, when my uncle, 
handing over to me^ whispered a few 
words which made he bound like a 
youuf^ fual. Tliey were neither more 
nor less than an order to go and invite 
Petersen, the hatter, to come in at once, 



with his wife and daughter, to have the 
matter about the meadow settled in a 
friendly manner. 

I may safoly say that never hare I 
created more sensation, madeadasper 
impression on people, than I did on 
appearing under the r n f - f Petersen. 
The hatter, at the sight of John Parker s 
nephew in his room — though old and 
tough and accustomed to reserve— waa 
perfectly amaied / but inhis glance wsi^ 
at the same time, an expzesiunof hatred, 
that reminded me of the eyes of the 
wounded dog, at the approach of young 
Kroier. The mother and the daughter, 
ihiidchig perhaps lest of the feud than 
of another matter, turned deadly pale. 
At the next moment, when I bad exe- 
cuted my errand, there Wi\s i no^v, strong 
current of feeling ; but this lime the sur- 
prise was evidently mingled with hope 
and joy — in Petersen with some saa* 
picion, too ; whilst the women un.- 
doubte'dly could not clear themselves 
from some fear and misgiving, for we 
seldom or never feel entuely confident 
in the world's ignoring our secrets. 
After a shorty secret consultation, Peter- 
sen resolved to com]dy witli my uncle's 
wish, saying in an almost grumbling 
tone, "It is my duty to my wife and 
child." Half of my message — tliuL liie 
ladies were comprised in tiie invitalioik — 
appeared not to have been understood ; 
and I had some difficulty in lii dicing it 
acceptable, till Petersen said, " Well, 
when my wife and daughter are with 
me, he cannot mean to insult me ; put 
on your bonnets and shawls." The poor 
women, however, felt not ordy afraid 
but humiliated ;tt b<>ing ordered into 
the house of a stranger ami a foe ; and, 
although willing to obey, tears made 
l^eir obedience rather alow. 

At last we entered my uncle's coout- 
ing-bouse. Without any preface or in- 
troductory remarks, my uncle said : 
" Mr. Petersen, I offer to ^'ive up any 
claim on your meadow or any part 
thereof, if you will give your daughter 
in marriage to this youog man, Peter 
Kroier, who leaves my service this 
day." 

Petersen, at once turning round and 
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seizing his wife and daughter hy the 
ami, said: Let's be off; let's be off! 
he voold insult me." 

" Stop a moment, Petersen," said my 
uncle ; " the oak ilocs nut fall under the 
first stroke of the axe. Til do more. 
I will purchase of you that part of the 
meadow which I claimed as my own, 
or the whole meadow ; and I will esta- 
blish this young fellow at l^yraad ;^ and, 
bcsiiles, I will give up trading in hats 
aud caps." 

Petezsen had stood with his hack to 
my uncle, listening. Now, turning round, 
he took off his hat, and said in a faint 
voico : " You are an honest man| Mr. 
Parker. May God bless you ! " 

**"WeU," said my uncle, "it now 
fsmains fi>r ns to ask the young lady 
whether she consents to marry — hold 
your tongue, Peter TCroier, and sit down 
— wlietluT slio consents to marry my 
sou f for, OS 1 am afraid he has no other, 
I must be his &ther," 

" Not ye^'* said a graff voice firom 
the background ; and, the next moment, 
my uncle was seen entirely to lose hig 
dignity, for, with a tremendous bound, 
he rushed across the room, aud, throwing 
himself into the anns of a square-built^ 
grizzled-hailed, sailor-like man, and em- 
bnicing liim, ho exclaimed : " Kzoisr, 
my friend 1 my gallant Kroicr !" 

Old Kroier, stretching out his left 
hand to hia son, said : " All's well ; the 
biig rides at anchor at the moutii of 
the hay. I could not bring her up 
against the wind, heavy as she is ; so I 
dropped her anchor, and pulled in for 
tlie shore tu i-eport myself home." 

My tmcle, having meanwhile xesumed 
his usual calm and composed hearing, 
asked the captain, " Could you not tug 
her in with your boats I* I will have a 
hogshead uf winu ready for the men, if 
they bring her iu to-day." 

*' I will first hold out the prospect of a 
barrel," answered the captain ; " if that 
won't do, wc can talk of the hogshead." 

So« without waiting to see my aunt — 

1 A little to\vii doi» by Wordiagborgi al> 
most ita suburb. 

* Id thoM cUjB tb* town hid neither BtMun* 
tags nor telegn^hs. 



to visit whom the whole partj^ now 
witlidrew— Captain Eioier homed off 
tohisboai 

As usual, the household know all that 
had passed. Shopboys, climbing up 
the timber-spars in the yard, sat for 
hours on the fiail tops, acting as scouts 
or telegraphs as regarded the progress 
of the brig. At last, her appioadi being 
announced, my uncle, with my aunt on 
hia arm, and acconi^)anied by the young 
couple, the hattei, his wile, and myself 
passed through the yard to the beach, all 
the household following at a respectM 
distance — their breach of the rules and 
order of the hoiLso being offidally un- 
observed by my uncle. 

The ship having been brought to 
anchor, the boats pulled on towards us^ 
and, at their coming within earshot, my 
impatient uncle, taking oflf his hat, cried 
out, " Welcome, my men 1 " But the 
sailors, without taking heed of him, 
pidled on, till, at a signal fKm. the 
captain, the oars were r&ed, the boats 
gliding gently on shore. The master, 
then raising himself and taking off his 
hat, cried, " May God bless old Den- 
mark and old John Parker for ever!" 
To which the men, taking off their 
hats, gave three cheers— sudi cheers as 
T coulil have said I never heard, had not 
the household behind us, utterly past 
thinking whether it was respectful oi 
not, advanced and given nine cheers in 
return. There is a singular power in 
yigoRni%' heartfelt cheering — in the 
unanimous outburst of a strong, unego- 
tistical feeling. My uncle turned round 
pale and mute, quite incapable of deli- 
▼ering the speech I suspect him of having 
prepi^ted, and led the way to the honse^ 
tottering and halting, as if he could 
not see the road. My aunt's face was 
hidden in her handkerchief, and the 
procession would have reminded you of a 
funemly had it not been fbar the sailon^ 
who kept on sioging and cheeiing 
lustily. 

Towards sunset my uncle asked young 
Kroier and his betrothed to take a 
walk with him. I am not sure that I 
was distinctly invited to accompany 
them ; but I did ga On our entering 
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fhe tiiiLber-ywd, it wnpl in th« 
glowing ooloois of the setting eon — as 
if Nature this time mmpaUdted with 

the dcstinirs of man, and rejoiced that 
the pale (Isolate lover had bpcomo a^ a 
bridegroom with his rosy bride. In the 
yaid tiie basineaa of the daj was done, 
ioid through the stillness was hesid the 
gentle, niistliTii,' sound of tlie -srnves ; 
whilst, in tlie air,humminf^ insects would 
make you fancy, under the impression 
of the incidente of the day, that good 
angels were soaring aionnd. 

On passing the hemp-stoies and ai>- 
proachnig the narrow part of the yard, 
my \mcle said, " Kroier, you are no 
longer in my service, you know; but 
there is a service Fll beg you to do me." 

*' What is it, girt" replied young 
Kroior ; "if in any way it is in my 
power to do it, it shall be done." 

"Well," said my uncle, t<jucliing the 
unfastened paling, " take a iiammer and 
aibar-inch nail and ftsten np this fenca" 

Peter Kroier, blusliing almost as 
deeply as Lotte, said, How is it pos- 
sible, sirl How do you know?" Upon 
which my uncle, pointing at me, said, 
There stands the traitor who watehed 
and reported yoo." 

Lotto Petersen ran up to m€^ and, as 



though ahe would seal the secret, kisssd 
me. 

Once mow my unde lost his dignity ; 
for, with a sin^mlarlv vnntliful, cunning 
smile, and with ni)liH 1 hand, he said 
to me, " Vou rascal, 1 am the owner, 
and yon get the rent of my timher- 
yardl" 

* * * * 
More tales 1 could t<'Il about my 
uncle and his house ; and 1 could tell 
you tales and legends also about the 
little town of Wordingborg, whither, 
that you might see my uncle's house, 
I have CHirriod you in fancy — ^tales and 
legends, wild and old enough, and wliich 
might not be uninteresting to you at a 
time when the naturalizing among you 
of one fair Dane, whose graceful bowing 
head and happy bridal beauty myriads 
of yon are stUi remethbering. hns P5»ta- 
blislied a new and sweetly-golden link 
of feeling between Denmark and the 
British &le& Bnt^ as I gaze on my 
uncle's house, sadness stesb over me. 
I think of the fine old man, now no 
more on earth, and of her, liis laithful 
partner, who foUowed him ; and the 
thought of the house, inhabited by 
atm^eis now, brings a feeling akin to 
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It is not often that wc liavo the chance 
of so interesting a book as this. As it 
has been said of Kewton, that his unsur- 
passed position is seeured to him by the 

unique nature of the problem h(3 solved, 
apart from the genius required for that 
solution, m we may say of certain other 
subjects of inquiry, that all attempts to 
deal with them must possess an interest 
almost independent of their own merit 
Of these subjects the Antiquity of Man 
is one. Whether we consider the issues 
which are opened by it, or the subtle 
and ingenious specimen of inferential 
leasoning which is required for its proof, 

> The Geological Evidioecs of the Anti- 
quity of Xui. BySirGlMilMl^slL Murny. 



we may safely assert that few questions 
connected with physical science have a 
larger claim on the attention of those to 
whom physical science itself is unin- 
teresting. Those who look merely to 
the historical side of the mighty arch in 
which all knowledge is built up cannot 
avert their attention from the keystone 
which binds together history and sdenoa. 
And, though absolutely the eommence- 
ment of history, to US it is attainable 
merely through the records of science. 
To tradition the state of the early human 
iidiabitauLB of the globe is as completely 
lost as the experience of the fint 6w 
hours of our life is to the recollection of 
each one of us : we must turn to the 
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geologist for information on the subject, 
however littl'- inclined to occupy OUT- 
sclvea with Iils special studies. 

Sir Charles Lyell appears to be aware 
iSbBL% in approaching the boandaiy of his 
subject, he addresses akiger and a aomo- 
what dilTerent class of liparor^. and that 
ho must adapt his narrative to those 
who only care for its conclusion, as well 
as to those who take an inteieet in its 
progress. A critical estimate of the book 
which he has produced is no part of our 
intention, or indeed of our power ; but, 
looking at it in a purely literary point 
of view, we may observe, in passing, that 
it appears to ns to have suffered from 
this double intention. A writer gains a 
double audienco at a heavy sacrifice. Tlio 
distinctut'ss of aim, which is the fust ele- 
ment of literary merit, is greatly endan- 
gered by the change of attention neces- 
ssiy in this attempt to oombine what is 
essentially distinct. Could we resolve 
the work before us into its two compo- 
nent elements of a*popular and a scieu- 
tihc treatise^ we are sure we should 
ptodnce two interesting books. As it 
iB, we conceive that the attempt to ex- 
tract from its pages such a view of the 
evidences of the antiquity <jf man as 
shall possess an interest for ihose who 
care nothing for tlie evidence itself , is by 
no means superfluous. 

The hunuoL race^ like the conventional 
" lady of a certain age," has hitherto 
shown an unworthy susceptibility on 
this subject A tone of indignation 
has prersiled on sntyeeta as remote 
from any moral hearing as pottery 
buried in ssnd, or flint weapons in 
gmvel. Before qtiestions where least 
of all was theri; m-ed of any other light 
than the " iumuu siccum " of reason, 
we have held the oolonred ^sss of pre- 
jndioer and have resented any attempt 
to remove that adventitious colouring as 
an obUteration of an essential element 
in the problem. Ephiaim Jenkinson's 
quotations from Sanchoniathon, Berosus, 
imd Ocellus Lucanus, would be seised 
apon as Tslnable material if they could 
be used on one side of the controversy ; 
while the researches of a long life exclu- 
sively devoted to the subject have been 



received but grudgingly as evidence on 
the other. This prejudice is fast receding, 
like the waters oi an inundation, from 
the regions which Science has slowly and 
painfi&ly redauned for her own. The 
antiquity of the material world has not 
long emerged from^these turbid "waves. 
The uneasy tread with which scientific 
men lately ventured upon this region is 
well exemplified in the apologetic tons 
of Dr. Buckland's Bridgewater Treatise^ 
not yet quite thirty yeais old. That 
period, however, has been sufficient 
to convert the dangerous quagmire into 
a solid rock, where the least niiuble 
of US may venture with careless faet 
We do not presume to prophesy the 
necessary duration for an anal(^UB 
chaTirre in the neighbouring islot, on 
wiiich we venture to-day. How com- 
pletely it was hidden from the explorers 
of the first-emeiged region, is evident in 
many passsges <rf the work referred to. 

Tfnwever recent researches may have 
undermiiwd the fonfidonoe of scientific 
men in the popular creed, it remains 
snhstantially unaltered, up to the publi- 
cation of the volume under notice. We 
pass to the facts by which it is assailed ; 
and in no doing we do no more thuu 
transcribe tiie words of Sir Charles 
Lyell, except where they are explained 
or illustmted by other works on the 
same sulgect 

Before proceeding to give any ac- 
count of the archieological relics from 
which the antiquity of man has been 
inferred, we give a slight sketch of the 
general results to which these dis- 
coveries have led. The division of the 
prt'-lnstoric period, known to us by 
tliL :i' leiics alone, into the ago of stone, 
the agu of bronze, and the age of iron, 
must be, in its ban outline^ f^m^HM to 
most of our readers ; and its snpeifieial 
resemblance to Hesiod's succession of 
Ti\ce9, gives us a ^ovt of legendary frnine- 
w^ork as a memurui lechnica. The mere 
resemblance of name brings out the 
different spirit of the two arrangements 
very forcibly. The modem saceeesion 
of stoDc, broTixe, and iron, contrasted 
with til J aijiju nt one of golden, silver, 
brazen, and iron, really embodiies the 
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whole distinction betwcon what w© 
may call the theological and Die poien- 
tific view of man. Tlu' oi!.> ^ees liim 
as fallen from au original state of per- 
fectum ; the other, ae elowl j and pain* 
fnllj working hia way upward to that 
state. This conti^st is tho more in- 
teresting frijiii the fact of the theologic 
point of viow having l)een taken by a 
pagan writer — showing how deep in the 
hunian heart is rooted this oonoeption of 
a primffiyal stat« of intelligent innocence. 
Our object, however, is the scientific 
side of tho question exehisively. 

As wo trace the history of Man, under 
this aspect, into the remote paat^ we 
are reminded that his first street inTen- 
tion must have heen the discovery of 
some artificial means of prodnring fire. 
M. Floiwn? eoTisiders tliat the fact of a 
long period being necessary before this 
diecovcry points out a hot country as 
the origintd seat of the human race. 
Tho legend of Prometheus douTitless 
embodir-s the vast step bclie%'ed to have 
been made by the discovery of tire, and 
the perpetual sacred fire of the ancients 
would seem to indicate a state in which 
the mighty genius was supposed to have 
been snnimoned with some difficulty. 
^V^len('^('r this discovery was made, it 
is represented as liaving been antecedent 
to the first a^ipcazance of man in Europe. 
In our conception of the antiquity of 
tn a Ti ^ we must, accorduig to this view, 
allow a long pr^^fodriit tireless ]>oriod, 
to introduce our tirst knowledge of him 
through auy material relic. 

The age of stone, then, follows the 
introduotian of fire, and lasts until the 
discovery of bronze. 

This next transition signifies an im- 
mense advance in the path of civilization. 
The art of the miner — not assuredly the 
least important of our brandies it in- 
dustry — takes its rise here : we are 
introduced to the smelting and forging 
of mot Ills, to tlie furnace, the smithy, 
and ail the dm and labour which Schiller, 
In his *'8ong of the Bell," has inter- 
woven with the hopes and reminiscences 
of life. The l)roTizo of this i)eriod ap- 
pears t« havf T^fpn all cast, often with 
a masterly workmanship which speaks 



of long pr* \ i MS training. Let us con- 
sider all tliat is implicil in the mann- 
facture of lironzr. It is a componnd of 
copper and tin, in the proportion of nine 
to one. Copper is not seldom fbund 
native, and is plentiful in different parts 
of the world ; but tin, on tlie otlier hand, 
is never found native, and i« restricted 
to very small areas. Cornwall and the 
Harts Mountains are the only European 
souices from which it Is obtidned in the 
present day. Before our primitive race 
forged tlieir bronze instruments, there- 
fore, a regular eystcni of commerce must 
have been established throughout all 
theporfcion of the world known to them. 

Inere are not wanting relics to soggsst 
a surprisingly wide range for this com- 
merce. Tn the ndmirablo treatise of M. 
Morlot,^ of wliich tliis ]nipt'r is little more 
than a ti-auBlatiou, we have au engraving 
of a bronze ornament, found in Switcer- 
land, representing lions, depicted with 
a spirit nnd life quite impossible to any 
artist who had not had the animal?? 
before his eyes, and recalling, in eome 
degree, the Asqrrian mode of treatment^ 
made known to us in the Kineveh 
marbles. 

Without fo]lowir!j» out all thepe in- 
dications, it is sufticii'utly evident that 
the complex operations uece^ary to the 
production of bronss would be impossi* 
ble to a very early stsge of society. It 
seems strange that this complex pro- 
ceeding should not have follower! a l^ng 
period of the use of copper unmixed 
with tin. In America this is actually 
the case. The exploration of the moundi 
of the !^^ississippi valley, conducted by 
Messr- Squier and Pavi^, has affonlod 
m my thousand relics of ancient art, of 
which theminimumage is estimated at one 
thousand yean. Here we have an age of 
stone, the relics of which resemhl^ in a 
great degree, the European antiquities 
which we have to notice. The primitive 
race of Americans seem to have heen 
entirely unacquaint^-d with the valuable 
art of hardening copper by an admixture 
of tin ; nor are there any signs of their 
having ever made use of iron. Ihe 

' A. Morlot, Etudea ge<^lugioo-«tdlMlo£iqn% 
de DftQemarck ei d« SuiMe. 
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we of copper was oonmum even at the 
time of the disoovety of America ; and 

Bernal Diaz gives us an account of the 
disappointment of the Spaniards, when, 
after eagerly collecting (at the price of a 
few |^aael»adB)about8ix hnndr^ of these 
p oMmed copper azea» miBtakin^ them 
Ibr gold, tb^ discovered their leal 
nature. The fact that we have no cor- 
responding implementa of copper among 
our European antiquities finds its ex- 
planation in the probaihle introduction 
of the new metal by an invading xace, 
hnogUDgwiih them the precious material 
from some part of the I'.ast where copper 
and tin were both found, and who have, 
therefore, left all traces of the intro- 
doctory use of copper in some i&t distant 
had 

If thie theory be correct, the laoea of 

stone-workers and bronze-workers must, 
be distinct — the former a rude tribe dwel- 
ling in £ui-opo from time immemorial ; 
the latter a conquering pco])le, greatly 
nqierior in ciyiliaition, ootning probably 
from the East. Whether there was a 
similar hiatus between the -workers in 
bronze and in iron, does not allow of 
even a conjecture. It is iMjssiblo that 
the first workers in iron may have used 
the material from an aerolite. Amerioo 
Yespnzio mentions a tribe of savages at 
the month of La Plata who had pro- 
cured the ]>oint!^ of their arrows from 
this source ; and Pallas mentions an enor- 
mous block of meteoric iron in Siberia 
• vhieh had been need in the same man- 
iMff. When the metal was commonly 
T!S"f^, howcTcr, it conld not have been 
drawn from so rare a source ; and the iron 
workers must have accordingly been ac- 
eompUahed in the difficult and laborioos 
prooeee of extracting the poie metal 
from the ore. This operation leqnto 
8 much more violent tire thnn the re- 
daction of either copper or tin, and the 
ore itself is far less easy to distinguish ; 
ao that, although the workers in iron 
Haed a simple instead of a compoond 
Bnbitaiioe» their work yet represents a 
state of knowledge and industry greatly 
advanced from that of their predecessor. 

The foregoing sketch of the three 
periods of early civilization seemed 
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neceeeaiy to map out the proportionate 
apacea of thoae periods to which ire 
may refer tiio lelies cited as evidence 
of man's antiquity. Of course, of their 
absolute duration we have no means of 
forming even a guess. All we can bo 
certain of is, that the dawn of history 
breaks on the third of these long periodiL 
The only posaible hypothesis on the 
subject is vagne and general We See 
our little period of five thousand years 
giveway under the pressure of this vast 
growth ; bnt any limit to its expansive 
power is utterly nnattainaUe by ns. 

To turn to the witnesses from the 
testimony of which these results have 
been generalized— for it is to the testi- 
mony of these alone, and not the strictly 
geological records, to which we propose 
to rder^the relics which, nnikr the 
cross-examination of 0(^r antMjuatus^ 
have sketched out for ns the succession 
of these three ages ar* r I rived from 
three ditferent sources— Peat- bogs; Au- 
dsnt Moulds ; and the remains of vari- 
ous YiUages, each of which appear to 
have been a little miniatur.> Venice. 
Wo begin from the Peat-bogs : — 
1 Peat is a substance produced by the 
decay of pknts in moist situations, and 
principally by that of a kind of moss 
called Sphagnum. The extent of this 
formation in the cold rainy climate of 
Scotland and Wales is rendered familiar 
to all tourists by the rieh golden brown 
of the streams in thcise regions ; and a 
tsntb-jpart of the whole iskndof Ireland " 
is said to consist of it— as our bog-oak 
onnm^ts bear ^vituess. In many cases 
we can 1 1- iitify these peat-bogs with the 
sites ot ancient forests, of which they 
are the graves ; and individual trees are 
ftytmd among them still entire. Some- 
times the dieazy cihange from the Ibtest 
apostrophised by Ben Jonson«- 

''Old patrician fiees, so ercat and cood. 
And hail I plebeian miderwood 

to the monotonous and trsadieroiis tw- 

dure of the morass, where patrician and 

])lebeian are lost in a like ignoble flat 
ha-' tHkon place in the broad light of 
modern history — as in Ross-sliire in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, where. 
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lets than fifty years after an entire forest 
was blown do\\Ti by a storm, tlui inha- 
bitants dug poat. HatfioM Mosjj, in York- 
shire, was a forest at the &rat invasion 
of Britain by fhe EomaoB) aa Is ©vi- 
dencad hj tiie &cl of Roman zoada Imng 
eovered by it, at a depth of ciL^t fert; 
a clear indication of the period durinj* 
which the peat has grown. This last, 
indeed — a most important factor in our 
problem — can only be ascertained ap- 
proximately and Teiy vaguely; and 
nence, of course, a corresponding vague- 
ness in our result. If we conld ascer- 
tain the Q^Q of a peat- bog, as we can 
elico off a section of oak, uid count its 
rings, tlie matter wouM liave Uttla 
scope for doubt left, for the remaina in 
tlie peat arc quite numcTOas enongh, to 
give us the other factor. 

That we should find numerous re- 
maina both of men and of *wiwi«i^ in 
theie bogs waSy of course^ to be ex- 
pected. The number of cattle loet in 
the Irish bogs is said, by a competent 
authority,^ to be quite incredible ; and, 
though travellers would be better able 
to avoid this kind of danger, they woold 
often &11 victims to it^ especially in 
those numerous cases in which the bog 
is rovered with a dry crust, giving no 
indication of the treacherous layer of 
hidden peat, which yields to pressure 
like a tret sponge nnder brown paper. 
Of this kind was Sdway Moss, where 
a troop of Scotch horse were said to be 
destroyed under Oliver Sinclair at the 
Battle of Sol way, in 1542. The legend 
'waa received donbtfolly; bat^ about 
the middle of the last eentoxy, akeletona 
of a man and horse, in complete armour, 
were discovered by peat-diggers in the 
tradition&l bcene of the eyenty to Uie 
confutation of all sceptics. 

The mosses whieh axe to do a similar 
task for the assertors of the antiqoiij 
of Man am tn bo found in Denmark. 

Their most frequent form in that coun- 

SBuggesta the hypothesis of shallow 
as whioh have been filled with peat; 
andtiie nomber of antiqnities found with- 
in them is apparently due to artificial 
inhabited islands, the traces of which 
I Mr. King, PAOm. 2Vwi«. 



are found in these numerous ofajeetb 

The nnmbcr of imbedded trees was 
accounted for by an occurn^nce of the 
same accident as mentioned above — the 
overthrow of a Ibiest by the wind ; bat 
it waa diseoverad that they were not 
ananged in pamllel lines, a > \\ iild, of 
course, be the case if they had been 
thrown down by the wind, but that they 
formed a margmai belt round the edge of 
the moiaaa^ and tiiat they pointed move 
or less TCgolaily towards the centra. 
Hence the evident deduction, that they 
had grown on the edge of the cliff, 
which was, as it were, eaten away by 
the bog, and, as their roots were under- 
mined by it, had toppled over and be- 
come buried in the mud The centanl 
region of the "forest bog" has only an 
imbedded trunk hero and there ; but 
the marginal belt consists of woU-grown 
and upright stents of pine (ptmw «tl- 
9ettru\ of sometimes three iUt in dia- 
meter, and corresponding height These 
form tbo lowest layer; and, immediately 
within the clayey lining of the morass, 
as we rise to a higher, and therefore 
later, fbrmatum, we find the pinee gra- 
dually give way to oaks of two spedea 
(some of the trunks of which attain a 
diameter of four feet), and these again 
to the beeches — the characteristic tree 
of Denmark at the present day. Of ito 
two predeeeasois^ the pine haa nevor 
been indigenous in Denmark in his- 
torical times, while the oak is fast dis- 
appearing from the country. We have, 
thou, the memorials of three different 
periods of vegetation, traoeahls^ it ap- 
peaia, merely to a giadnal dijmg an! 
improving of the soil, not to any 
change of climate. If, then, we could 
fix any definite period for the growth of 
the peat in which these trunks are im- 
bedded, we should have our problem 
solved at once, for Mr. Steenstrup— the 
naturalist, whoso investigation we 
owe a great part of our acquaintance 
with these mosses — estimates that in 
every vertical oolumn of three feet 
square, at least cms work of art mj^t 
be found. These do not, however, pe- 
netrate quite to the bottom of the 
morass, but they ^ found very low 
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■down in fhe layer of pines. And hen, 
then, is our earliest testimony to the 

presence of man in Denmark. 

How long is it since tliia ]triniitivo 
race wandered under tlio dark pine- 
branehes with whieh their remaina are 
now buried t Here is the question 
which must be solved before any de- 
cided opinion can be formed on the an- 
tiquity of man, and to which only a 
qualiiied answer can bo given. We 
can^ perhaps, assign a minimttm period 
dividing us from llie cutters of tlitse 
stone weapons ; we can do no more than 
this. 

Wo have, it is seen, three perioda fur 
cur addition sum : — 

Ist The period when the pine was 
the characteristic tree of these forests, 
attaining a diameter of three feet, ^tow- 
iiig sometimes (as is proved by tlie 
rings) during three or four centuries, and 
showing the upright port whieh indi- 
cates them to hare grown in Ibrests 
4S0fnposed of their own spocies alone. 

2d. When the pines liad given way 
to oaks, attaining an eq^ual age and 
▼igour. Sir C. Lyell mentions sn oak 
on the neighbouring coast of Sweden 
which was beginning to decay at the 
well-ascertained age of four Innulred 
years ; which we may, yinrliaps, take as 
an aveiiigu period for Liie life of one in- 
diyiduaL 

3d. When both these trees were 
snceeeded by tlie characteristic tree 
of Denmark at the present day — the 
beech. 

The growth of the peat in which 
these stems are imbedded is eztremeLy 

slow. The workmen who cut peat 
declare that, throughout the course 
of their liveii, no hollows which they 
have made in this substance have ever 
been filled up; and their consequent 
denial that peat grows, however mis- 
taken, shows that its increase in one 
generation i.s inappreciable by tln' nn- 
scieniihc. An exception may be tiiken as 
to the testimony of the flint weapons 
and other aichceological olyects found 
in the peat-bogs. These are heavy ob- 
jei ts, it may be said, and would sink 
into the soft peat ; how, then, can their 
Xo. 42.— VOL. VII. 



actual position give us any information 
as to their age ? Oliver Sinclair's trooper 
may have sunk to a depth of peat sepa- 
rated from n.s clironol(>;^n( ally by many 
thousand years ; ixxv we nut liable to us 
much error in investigating these Danish 
mosses as if we referred the skeleton 
in sixteentli-centniT armour to a race 
contemporaneous with Abraham? The 
answer to this doubt lies in the fact that 
these objects are often found under the 
stems imbedded trees, a position 
which, of course, they could never have 
reacluil by sinking. M. Stecnstnip has 
taken ont several of these rude flint 
hatchets from beneath the pine tnmks, 
the earliest Danish tree; and her^ 
fheir position must be accepted as un- 
questionable evidence of their age ; and 
the assertion that ISTan if? as t-ld as 
the pine forests, which are older than 
the oak forests, which are older tlian 
the present beech forests of Denmark, 
must be accepted as proved. 

Xo absolute value can be given to 
any factor in our serieB, but its con- 
nexion is incontestable. If wo could 
further accept M. 8teenstrup's estimate 
of the length of time required for the 
growth of peat, we should be able tO 
close the series with four thousand years 
as the minimum period separating us 
from the inhabitants of Denmark, whose 
relics we explore in these peat mosses. 

IL The second source of evidence on 
this subject — the shell mounds or refuse 
}iea}>s which the Danes call Kjoekken- 
moedding — corresponds in date to tho 
older period of the "forest bogs." At 
certain places on the Danish fioids, 
where the action of the waves is least 
poworfnl on the roa.<5t of the Baltir, are 
found mounds varying in lieight from 
three to ten feet, and reaching a maxi- 
mum of 1,000 feet in length, composed 
of shells, bones, and the other refuse of 
a primitive meal. Our author, in his 
second visit to the United .States, gives 
us an account of a similar monument of 
an Indian settlement, on the north-east 
end of St Simon's Island, at Cannon's 
Point, where the whole suEr&ce of ten 
acres of land is elevated by myriads of 
cast-away oyster shells, mussels, &c. So 
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vast an aoeniiHiIation of sea-shells seemed 
in this case (as also in these Danish 
refuse heaps) to demand the action of 
some natural causo, sucli as tlio action 
of tlie sea j but the presence of works 
of art senred to reftite the iheoiy 
in both cases. The MuhIq Testaceo at 
Home — a mound of 160 feet in height, 
and the third of a mile in circumference 
— formed from the refuse of Roman 
broken crockery, will occur as an aua- 
lQ«mB formation to evexy tonzisk 

^iarino shells formed so large a pro- 
portion of these heaps tliat they were for 
some time looked upon as natural de- 
poJiits indicatin^^ a former depression of 
the land below the sea loveL Further 
ezanunation, however, proved that, in- 
stead of the yaricty of age and species 
■which we should expect in a natural 
deposit, tlie mounds consist of only the 
shell.s of iuli-giuwa tisii, of a very small 
numbej: of species, and that the entire 
oontents of the heap are for the most part 
free from any appearance of stratification, 
which would of course not he tlie cuise if 
they had been formed underwater. More- 
over, with the shells wore discovered 
fragments of the bones of different wild 
anunals, rude instruments of flinty fitag- 
luents of potteiy, ashes and cindenL 
The iuferenco was inevitable that we 
had before us the refuse heaps of a primi- 
tive people, living by fishing and hunt- 
ing. The Danish archaeologista have 
accordingly given them tiie name of 
Kjoekken-moedding, or kitchen-refiisek 
Tlio word midding is used iu exactly 
this sense in Yorkshire ; and in Scot- 
land the word signifies such a heap of 
worthless rubbish as we mean by a 
dnnghilL These leHue heaps have 
this peculiar interest, that their nature 
precludes the possibility of any object 
of later date being mingled in their 
contents, lliere is not, as in the 
analogous contents of a peat-bog, any 
chance that we should ante^te the 
objects found in it on acooont of their 
position. If the heap has not been 
moved (a rare and easily discovered con- 
tingency) we may be absolutely sure that 
eveiy object found within the heap is of 
the same age as the heap itself-^that is 



to say, of the highest antiquity. That 
this is the case for the heap itself is 
proved by the following chain of reason- 
ing : — The shell most frequently met 
with is that of the common oyster 
{ottrta eduUi^ The specimens of this 
kind are all la^ and healthy, and cvip 
dently taken from a congeniaJ situation. 
JTow there is at present only one pjint 
in the Baltic — near its openin^:, on the 
north- western coast of Jutland — where 
there is a regular oyBter<»hank to be found. 
Here and there in the Catt^t isobted 
oysters may be met withj but, on ad- 
vancing further into the brackish waters 
of that inland sea, they disappear alto- 
gether. The presence of beds of dead 
oysters proves that it is to this cause, 
aSad not to the ravages of the many 
generations of fishermen, that the de» 
crease in the number of oysters is owing. 
These waters have, in fact, Ix-en decrt-'os- 
iug in sidtncss from ancient times, uud 
have thereby become unfit Ibr aheU* 
fish. ^Vhen these refuse heaj^ were 
formed, therefore, the Baltic must have 
been as salt as the outer sea. The pro- 
bable cause of this decreased saltne-s 
the gradual rise of the whole platiuim 
of Scandinavia, by which Jutland has 
heSH converted from an archipelago 
into a peninsula ; so that, whereas fop- 
m'erly the numerous channels into the 
outer sea kept the waters equally salt on 
both sides, at the present day the con- 
stant influx of fiesh water from the 
numerous rivers is not equaUy diffused, 
but confined within the narrow ouyet 
of the Cattcgat, 

How far back this observation would 
throw the fine oysters which Juve- 
naTs epieure, '*who at first hite each 
" oyster's birth-place knew/' would 
not have despised, wo can hanlly form 
a conjeeturo. But wf* cnntint really 
estimate the rise as uniform ; ^ ihe 
only result which we can gather from 
this chain of reasoning is the giensnl 
one— that, within the histotio pecmd, 

1 There ia lome iadUiinetoess in this put 
of the sabjset. W« are not told how to neoo- 

cil'- the statement of stunted fos?!!^ of 27,000 
years old with these comparatively^ recent, 
wUdi ham atteiaed tfaair lul defsli^aml 
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Him oannot luTe 1)eea any sensible 
decrease in tlie aaltnest of the Baltic. 

Therefore the primitire race who regaled 
on lino salt-water oyster-? and cockles 
must be removed to au mdeiiuite dis- 
tence beyond that period. 

Nor was this zaoe by any means with- 
out the rudiments of civilization. Those 
weapons wliich wo find in the KitLhen- 
middiug are, it is true, so chimsy and 
shapeless, that wc might easily take them 
fbr mere meamngleea fragments of roek ; 
but this is what we should expect from 
their situation. "Wo should not look for 
silver spoons in a modem dust-!ml<\ 
And, just as we might iind a silver spoon 
\fj aeddent in a modem duat-hole, so 
we find tm» or two piecea of Tory eupe* 
rior workmanship among iheae ooaiae 
shapeless wedges. 

Among the broken flints, in which an 
untrained eye would discern no signs of 
man'a workmanaliip, are found here and 
there pieces of a degree of finish and 
neatness which wo should find some diffi- 
culty in imitating at the pref=;piit day, even 
with the use of instruments which the 
makers of these did not possess. A small 
hatchet^ for instance, haa been found, 
pierced with much neatness, and a piece 
of bone fashioned into a pin, and a kind 
of comb. We can form an idea of the 
degree of dexterity needed to produce 
theeo two artides by imagining one of 
our beet workmen set to make them with 
no instruments but sharp flints. But 
tlio surest indication of the use of fjjood 
instruments lies in the fact that ever}' 
bone coutainiug marrow has been split 
Open to admit of its extraction (this sub- 
stance is a great dainty with the Lappa 
of the present day) ; and this has been 
done so neatly that wc could not tell 
that our best cutlery had not been used 
fax the purpose. Another fact» testify- 
ing to a degree of knowledge which ia 
not ]ike the savage states ii^ that all in- 
atnunents in bone are invariably made 
of that part (the inner side of the radius) 
which excels all others in strength and 
solidity. We haye aheady mentioned 
the fiagmsnts of coarse pottery found in 
these refuse heaps, in which the i lay is 
hardftned with sand (as the bricks of the 



Israelites with chopped straw) ] and it 
is a curious dicnmstance, which we may 
mention by the way, that these grains 
of sand are of a difTennit character from 
that found in Denmark at the present 
day. 

"What sort of tents or hnts composed 
the rude villages by the side of which 
arose their refuse-heaps and our mine of 
trfasun?, we cannot even conjecture : but 
they appear Lo huvu been the permanent 
home of their inhabitants — as, among 
the rude bone instraments wo find here^ 
many are made from reindeers' horns, 
riTid these are found in every stage of 
growth, showing them to have been ob- 
tained at eveiy different season of tho 
year. That these hnts were inhabited 
in the winter is proved by the remains 
of tho 'ivild swan, which only visits Den- 
mark in that season, when its bolMike 
song is heard, so well described by Virgil 
in wolds which kse theb imitaftiTe force 
in Diyden's tiansktion : — 

''Like a long team of snoinry swans on high. 
Which dap their wings and deave the 

liquid sky. 

While, homeward from their iroteiy pastures 

Ix'rne, 

They siue, and Asia's lakes their notes re- 
trail?' 

The great size of these mounds, more- 
over, would seem to indicate a length- 
ened sqjoom of the inhabitants in the 
assemblage of Imts by the side of which 
they rose. Putting {dl these indications 
together, therefore, we aro justified in 
assuming — that wc are inspecting in 
the KJokken-moedding the relics of a 
people not entirely wanting in the rudi- 
mentfi of civilization. Thoy appear, how- 
ever, to have been entirely ignorant of 
agriculture, as no trace of any cereal has 
been discovered in these remains. This 
negative evidence may not appear worth 
much to ordinary readers, when dealing 
with events separated from us by such a 
vast period of time ; but it appears to be 
accepted as conclusive by thoso qualilied 
to judge. It is starlliug to hear of pieces 
dTbiseuit of (say) four tiiottsand yean old 
being now discovered ; but such \& said 
to be tlie case in the late dwellings of 
Switzerland, on which we shall havo 
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next to speak ; so that it may be sup- 
posed that sonic traces of grain wouLl 
bo foun»l in the reiuse-hcapa, it' it liad 
been used in these primitive kitchens. 
Sbell-fiab principally, and the flesh of 
tiie stag, wild boar, and seal, &e. in a 
less degree^ seem to have composed the 
whole bulk of their nieal>^. One favourite 
dish — the caitcrrail/iL' — alTords ns, in its 
relics, a confirmatory link to the clii'ono- 
logjr assigned to th^ heaps. This biid 
feeds principally on the bads of the 
pine. At the time when it fell a prey 
to tho rude projectiles of these hunters, 
L>eumark must, therefore, have been 
covered with those pine-forests which 
we have ascertained from other sources 
to have existed during tho Stone Period 
to which the refuse-heaps belong. What 
a firm reliance it inspires in the testi- 
mony of our witness when a minute fact 
of this kind slips at once into its place, 
corroborating, as it were^ nndeaignedly, 
the whole tenor of the narrative ! 

We should have dwelt on tho testi- 
mony of the refuse-heaps at r^reatly dis- 
proportionate length, if our object liad 
been to give a sketch of the contents 
of tlje book under our notice on a re- 
tlueeJ scale — having occupied, indeed, 
not much les?5 than half the space given 
to this matter in the originaL But these 
tefiise-heapB and the oontempoianeoos 
peatrbogs form, to onr thinking, by fax 
the most interesting poitioiL of the ar* 
chaeological record to be examined. 

III. We must hasten on, however, to 
give an account of the iinixs of ancient 
dwellings fotind buOt on piles in lakes ; 
and here wo avail ourselves of the 
account given by ^Ir. John Lubbock of 
these interesting' remains, in the Natwral 
JIisL Jiev. for Jan. \S62. 

During the winter months of 1853 
and 1854, the Swiss lakes sank to the 
lowest water-level upon record ; many 
banks wore converted into islands, and 
a large margin was everywhere added to 
the shore. Some coltagers took ad- 
vantage of these drcumstaneee to add 
to their gardens by dredging mud firom 
the bottom of the lake and building a 
Avail along the lower water level, raising 
tho ground thus reclaimed. In the 



Gonise of theb dredging they came upon 

varions instruments made of deerhom, 
and numerous piles— on the indications, 
in short, of an ancient settlement on 
piles. 

InvestigationB were set on foot, and 
already a great number of these settle- 
ments have been discovered. "SZt. 
Lubbock mentions twenty-four in the 
Lake of Geneva alone. The notice ot 
the lake>dwellers on Lake Pxasias, bj 
Herodotus, prepared us for the poasi- 
bility of such a practice. Among the 
Pajonians conquered by Darius,^ and 
transported, after the Oriental fashion, 
to a distance from their home, there 
were some^ Heiodotos tells us, who were 
not subdued by the Persians, being de- 
fended by the waters of Liike Prn.^ias, 
in which their homes wen- situated. 
"They live," he says, **on a hut fixed 

upon planks, supported on lofty pilea 
''in the middle of the lake, with a 
"narrow entrance from the main land 
"by a single bii ] In the hut is a 
" trap-door leading do'wn to the lake, 
** through which they let down a basket 
<* when they wish to fish ; And fish ia so 
"abundant that they give it to their 
" horses ami beasts of burden as fod-ler.**^* 
That an insignilicant people was enabled 
by tliis means to witlistand the great 
kings by whoee power Greece was so 
nearly crushed, gives OS a very fcnreiUe 
picture of tin value of thia amphibiom 
homo to winch thev owed their safety : 
and wo may easily conceive it t<) have 
been a common expedient in the time 
when an attack was the one contingency 
to be considered in choosing a home. 
Similar traces have been found in Scot- 
lanl an 1 Trf'l?^n<l, These artificial 
islands, known in Ireland under the 
name of Crannoges, have served there 
as reftiges in political disturbances up 
to so late a period as the seventeenth 
century ; one is said to have been the last 
retreat of Sir Phelim O'Ncil, in 1641. 

M. bteeustrup thmks tho numerous 
arclueological ol^eets to be mat with in 
the Danish peat-bogs are, as we have 

1 Sir C. Lyell writes Xerxes * ehi» of the 
pen. 
* fierod. T. 1«. 
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said, to be explained on a similar theory. 
These buildings seem to have existed 

even in the shallow siia otf the coast of 
Zealainl ; aiul tlu' i'nmtispieco of the 
present voliuue is taken in part from a 
sketch, by M. Dumout d'Urville, of 
similar habitations on the coast of Kew 
Guinea. We may Mrly sonnise .that 
no fresh- water lake would fail to suggest 
to tlie inlialiiUuit^ of its bank% in early 
tinie^^, a similar expedient 

These ancient dwelling?, if wo could 
have access to them with ei^^ual ease, 
would foinish us with much better 
relics tiian the kitchen niiildcns, as it 
is evident how much more likely valua- 
ble articles were to be lost in the one 
case than in the other. The timber 
paling is found in such a decayed con- 
dition that it is not possible to examine 
it aocmately; but it is ascertained that 
some piles were sharpened by fiie^ 
others \>y the Ffnne axe. 

These Swiss ])ile-buildiTi«]!:s yield so 
many more relics of the ages of stone and 
bronze than of the age of iron, as to eon- 
firm the notion which we should form 
on other grounds, that this defensive 
kind of biiildin^^ was ;:,'rf^atlv more com- 
mon in the earliest tiiiie.s, and became 
disused with the butter organiiUition of 
a later period — an organization which, 
in the Boman times, is^ attested by the 
mention of a Helvetian parliament — 
"conventus I/elvetiortim'^ — found in a 
lioman inscription preserved at LaU' 
sanne. 

The Swiss ages of stone and bronze 

will be best exhibited by a comparison 
with tlioso of Denmark. One great 
difference lies in the inferior nn.ttire of 
the flint from which the Sulss were 
reduced to make their weapons. This 
is exemplified partieularly in the frac- 
ture of all bones containing marrow, 
wliieh was evidently as great a dainty 
here as in the Xorth, bnt was cxtraeted 
with much less neatness and precisiuii. 
The bones of animals, used for food, also 
bear the marks of the kniTss used in 
cutting them up, evidently less sharp 
than those nsed in the Danish kitchens. 
The Swiss flint was, in fact, so unfit to 
fumisl\ the material for any kind of 



implement that the fragments which 
are found in these relics haye evidently 

come from a distance — probably from 
the Soutli of France. The Swiss pile- 
bnildcrs, thereforL', had some knowledge 
of commerce — of a wouderfullv advanced 
sta^e, if the « cii-ascertained preaeuce of 
some hatchets made of jade, a more 
valuable matonal for such a purpose 
than flint on account of its superior 
tenacity, is really only to be explained 
by 8H|)])osing the substance to be 
brou<^hl fium the East. Some remains, 
whidb appear to be those of matted 
hemp and fiax, attest their approach 
to the weaver s art, not yet apparently 
attained. They were agricultural : we 
find the remains of corn of various 
i^inds, apples and pears — these last 
divided into halTSS and quarters evi- 
dently tot winter use— hazel-nuts in 
great variety, and even strawberries. 
These have all been submitted to the 
action of fire, which has insured their 
preservation; and iL is evident that 
thatched huts, near the shore, would be 
very liable to the action of fiery piogeo^ 
tiles, as the Swiss pile-buildings are all 
near the shore, and not, like the build- 
ings in wliich the J*;eoiuans were enabled 
to escape the attempt of Darius, in the 
middle of the lake. 

Some writers on this subject are in- 
clined to make this knowledge of agri- 
culture the basis of a sub-division of the 
Age of Stone, according to which the 
Danish would belong to the first, the 
Swiss to the second, <J the sub-divisions. 
It is certain that, in that Aryan race 
which Professor ISIax Miillcr, toUowLng 
^riJmmscn, has taught iis to call up 
from the shadowy past with such won- 
derful dlstiiictness, by the magic wand 
of language, the tracee of agriculture 
are of comparatively late origin. Tlius— 
whereas we find the synonyms j>ertain- 
ing to pa'^t'^ral life, to the building of 
houses and ships, the smelting of metals, 
and even certain elements of science, so 
similar in Sanscrit, Latin, and Qfeeik, 
as to indicate a progress in all these 
directions before that remote period at 
which the parent stem split itself up 
into the branches — all terms pertaining 
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to AgzienltiizOy if not ttittfBly diffisnnt in 
eoond, axe anffioieiiUy so in meaning 

to impress us with the conviction that 
agricultiire, if not unknoxm, was yet at 
this period altogether a subordinate part 
of the national ecouomy. We must not 
preaa this eignment too-ftty ae if the 
development of every nation weie per- 
fectly uniform ; hut it teaches tis, as far 
as it {^oes, to supply a long antecedent 
period of growth before the introduction 
of agricnltoie^ end Uad^ consequentlyf to 
an ahnost indefinite lengthening of the 
Age of Stone. 

And now, what possible chronological 
measure have •wo, to perform for "the 
Swiss relics the same service as the 
saper^poBed fi)ie8ts of pine, oak, and 
beech, perform for those of Denmark ? 
Sir C. Lyell give.'; us three (liftercnt calcu- 
lations, in some degree compensating for 
their vagueness by their coincidence. 
Kear Villeneuve, on the Lake of Geneva, 
a Unxent oaUed the liniiie brings down 
an amount of sand and gravel which, in 
the course of ages, has produced a con- 
siderable delta, through which a deep 
railway catting has lately been made, so 
as to present a yertieal section of it to 
view. In this are seen three layers of 
vegetable soil, each of which must at 
one time have fonncd the surface of 
the cone. These layers ^vero separated 
by sand and gravel, at the deptlis re- 
speetiTely of four, ten, and nineteen 
iSet. Tn the h^hest of these layers 
were found Eoman antiquities ; in tho 
middle, relics of the Age of Bronze ; in 
the lowesty of the Age of Stone — thus 
lepresenting with a eniious symmetry 
the buried fonsts of the North. Here, 
then, we have three quantities, whose 
relation to each other is ascertainable : 
X, y, and s, are to each other respec- 
tively as four, ten, and nineteen. But 
hers we have the data for our equa- 
tion ; we can give a value to our first 
unknown quantity. The Ivoman period 
is, indeed, indetinito in its limits — our 
Swiss antiquities may be contempora- 
neous with Taeitua and Juvenal, or with 
Origen and the persecuted Christians — 
may belong to the latest days of the 
Old World, or the earliest of the 2few. 



Let us ascribe them to theUri^psriod, 
to keep within the mark, and take for 
our starting-point an antiquity of oiily 
sixteen centuriei?, and our rule-of-three 
sum IS ready to our hand ; which givai 
as a result for the Age of Bronie an snti> 
quity of tarn, three thousand to fmr 
thousand yean ; for that of StoDi^ trs 
thousand to seven thousand. 

The second and third calculatioM 
are founded on the position of aucieut 
pile-buildinn at aome distance fiointiis 
lakes of Keufchatel and Bieune re- 
spectively—once, of oourae as is evident 
by their constniction, immersed in it8 
waters. In the one ca-^f^, tlie Koman 
town of Eburodunum — in ike other, the 
old convent ol Si Jean—each finmdsd 
on the water's edge, and now at sobib 
distance from it — give us a fixed mear 
sure for estimating the rate of encroach- 
ment of the land on the water, accord- 
ing to which tho pile-building of ITeof- 
chatel, which bdongs to ^ Bionse 
Period, would reach an antiquity oi, at 
least, 3,300 years ; the pile buildings of 
Bienne, belonging to the earUest ])oriod 
of the Stone Age of Switzerland, ao an- 
tiquity of between $,000 and 7,000?Mni 
These calculations, all made infflfwa* 
denlJy of each other, agree— as it will 
be seen — in general result : and, in 
quitting this subject, wo must assert 
that the whole evidenctj, now put befcw 
our readers, concerns only the rdifli of 
what is called the Becent Period. For 
the older remains of the f)0* I pliocene 
deposit, we have left ourselves no 
room ; and we must^ with great regret, 
omit all notice of the cave of AurigM^ 
the account of which fionis, to om 
thinking, the most interesting part of 
the T)ook, as suppl^nng evidence on ao 
interesting a subject as the belief of 
primitive Man in the immortahty of the 
soul. 

In conclusion, we may remark tlist a 

certain repugnance to the notion ol 
man's antiquity, as here presented to 
us, on its ovm ground, however illo- 
gical, does not appear to us altogetlwir 
unnatural. 1!here is something mxj 
in the indefinite lengthening of a savage 
and blood-stained ptsi The aoswerto 
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tins itate of mind lies in the aaBertion» 
tiiat a state which was good for man- 
kind during a short period may just as 
well have been good for liini during a 
long one. We look iii vain for our re- 
jpnUie in the past, and most still turn 
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fat eonaoIatioQ, under the aspect of so 
much suffering and evil, to the words of 

one of tliti wisest men, " Perhaps, how- 
" t'vrr, ill heaven tliere laid up a 
" patttirn for him who wkikes to be- 
« hold it" 



A BEWITCHED lill^G. 

BT sot JOHN BOWBINO. 



The fcillowing specimen of monkish 
suptTstilion and kingly credulity is, per- 
haps, worth preserving. Of the genuine- 
ness of the nanatlve there can be no 
question. 

In the year 1696, a report was cur- 
rent throvigliout Spain, that Charles the 
Seco!i«l liad been l>e\vitclied. This was po 
generally naid, tliat the credulous monarch 
began himself to believe it. At the 
game time three Dominican nuns were 
possessed by demons, and his miyesty's 
confessor proposed lliat tliese demons 
should be questioned and compelled to 
declare wlio had been guilty of bewitch- 
ing the king. The Vicar of Cangas 
was honoured with the office of inteno- 
gator J who obliged one of the nuns to 
put her hand upon the altar, and, after 
he had almost drowned her with holy 
water, by his exorcisms and maledic- 
tions forced the demons to own that 
the king was in troth bewitched and 
incapacitated, and that he had drunk the 
curse when fourteen yenrs ohl in choco- 
late (et hoc ad destni' iiduni in rege, et 
ad eum incapacem puueudum ad r^num 
administranaam.) He declared, farther, 
that the wine was made of human 
brains — but that the ciiniinal was judgod 
already before another tri>)unal — and 
that l)on John of Austria liad been 
kiiicd in the same way. From day to 
day the indefatigable yvsa returned to 
ooss-questkm the evil spirits, who 
puzzled him extremely by the various 
accounts they gave at different inter- 
views. At la-^t, however, he ascertained 
that the king had been twice bewitched, 
and that the first curse was administered 



by the orders of Mariana of Austria (liis 
mother), through a woman called Casilda, 
whom the devil wanted, and assisted in. 
the preparation of the pills. The second 
dofe was given by one Maria, a fimnous 
enchantress, who lived in the CaUo 
Mayor. A commission wns immediately 
a])p()inted. All the Casildas in Madrid, 
all the Marias in the Calle Mayor, were 
summoned, but in vain ; and the alarmed 
and tormented monarch immediately se- 
lected Saint Simon, the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, to he Ids patron, with earnest 
prayers that, to reward his choit^e, he 
would extricate him from his melancholy 
situation. 

Bocaberto, Inquisitor'General of the 
Father Confessors^ went eveogr day to 

the royal induce ; and, as soon as his 
majesty awoke, they stripped him to 
the skin, and anointed him from head 
to foot with holy oil, of which they 
made him swallow numerous draught^ 
mingled with blessed incense, small 
pieces of Agnus Dei, pulverized bones 
of ciuionizcd martyrs, and dust brought 
from the Holy Sepulchre. The king 
drank largely of this blessed beverage, 
and (the narrator tells us) "with ex." 
cmplary devotion." 

In the meantime the " Devil of Can- 
gas," weiiried with tlio restless zeal of 
the vicar, declared that he would answer 
no more questions except in the Domi- 
nican Chapel of our Lady of Antocha, 
and ^is in order to restore that holy 
image to its former renown ; since, of 
late, the devotion of the faithful tttwards 
it had been unaccountably ciulled. Most 
excellent devO ! Keed it he added that 
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Che vicar, the confessor, t)io inquiBitor, 
and the tlirec nnns^ weie all of them 

Dominiciins ? 

Wearied with the unexpected resist- 
ance of the Prince of Darkneas, the 
inquisitor-general died; the vicar got 
tired of fruitless cross-examinations ; 
and tlie fatlier confessor stood on the 
very Iji ink of despair : when, lo! to his 
nnspeakuble delight, a letter arrived from 
the Bishop of Vienna addressed to the 
Austrian amhassador, informing him that 
several individuals possessed by demons 
had (Icclaii'il, in the church of SL Sopliia, 
that Charles the Second hnd been be- 
witched by a woman called Isabel, living 
on the Calle SUva, and that all the 
instroments which had been employed 
were to bo found nnder the threshold 
of the door of the said Isabel's dwelling. 
The documents were instantly sent to 
the Inquisition. A search was made, and 
they discovered (as instructed) various 
"devilising instnunenti^ dolls, and 
packets," which, being duly examined 
and registered, were declared an "evil 
thing" (cosa mala) and burnt. 

Scarcely had this taken place, ere 
there arrived, post-haste from Germany, 
a capuchin friar (Maoro Tenda) who 
had been sent for, the moat famous 
exorcist (if his day. Tie was " the 
terror and the scoui-go " of demons, who 
could neither endure his power nor 
resist his mighty influence. Aa soon aa 
he had informed himself of the abode 
of some possessed women, ho seized 
upon one of them— rompelled the evil 
spirit to answer him — and the followinc^ 
couveiaation (literally translated) took 
place:— 

FatJier 3fawro» Who bewitched the 
king ? 

T/ie Drvil. A fair woman. 
M. The queen i 

2>. Yes. 

JT. Who prepared the curse for the 
faeeni 

D. Don Juan Ynlic. 
M. Of what nation ? 

Of the aUies of the queen, 
if. How waa the corse given him f 
2>. Li a pinch of annff. 



M, What queen gave it? 

D. She that died. 

M. Is tliere any other cur=o tban 
that thou didst speak of this morning? 
D. Yes. 

M, Who made them I 

D. A woman called Maria de la 

Presentacion. 

M. Where does she live *? 

Z). In the upper storey of the \\(ms 
in which thou coi^jnrest me. 

M. Who caused this woman to prnpaie 
the curse ? 

D. Dona Antonia, at La Pa?:. 

M. Was that which was louml \\\v\ct 
the threshold of the Calle Silva witchery I 

D. Yes. 

M. What was it made of 9 

/>. Of a dog's bone. 
M. Who put it there ? 
D. Antonio Cabezas. 
M, Where is he ? 
D. In Barbaiy. 

Tin's examination perplexed and con- 
founded our ecclcsia.stics more and more. 
A new inqnisitor-t:«'neral wfu? appointed 
— the Cardinal of Cordova ; he declared 
he would sift the matter to the bottom; 
but the tame was at band when the 
devil was to have most ample revenge. 
The monarch died ; spite of ^.5! and 
jalap, ami charms and spells, he died, 
jfrom that day forward the capuchin 
lost all the power of exorcising, and 
sank into a miserable and ignorant monk. 
Tlie cardinal never enjoyed his new 
dignity. Tlie bull which conferred it 
found him a corpse. The father-con- 
fessor was accused of heresy, and ended 
bla days without other variety than that 
of dungeon walls. The pope's nuncio 
urged that the affair shoiM be referred 
to Kome. The l^ominicans were all in 
t\imult, some saying that their heresiarch 
brother might be burnt, and otheit 
damouring Ibr his justification. The 
general of the order sent two emis- 
aaries from Bome to his protection, who 
were overtumed on tlie \vay, dreadfully 
bruised, and one of them lost tm eye. 

Proceedings were entered on, wh« 
the War of the Snocession intemipted 
theinqnixy. 
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The form used for casting out demons 
was as follows : — 

Tade retro, Sathana 

Idinquam suade mihi vans ; 

8hit mala qnte libas • 

Ipse venc'tKi Mlas ; 

Crux sauctA sit luihi lux ; 

Ncm diBoo Bit mihi dnz. 
Christiw vincit, Christus regnat ; Christus ab 
omni nialo tc defendat. Maledicti et excom- 
municati dajraones, in virtute ritoruni sanc- 
tonim Dei uominum, Messias, Eininaiuiel, 
Bother, 8ahauth, Agios, Ischyros, Athanatos, 
Jehovah, AdoTud et Tetra^rammaton, vos 
conBtringiiimiis et scparamiis a creatura, vita, 
A. B.y ab omni loco ct dome ubi fuerint 
hiee nomina et signa Dei ; et pnecinimus 
vobis, atqiie ligainus \(<s, \it non haoeatls 
poteitateiu, per pesteru oec per aliquod quod- 
CQmqiie nuuefidinn, nooere « neque in* anima, 
ncqiie ill cor|)ore. Ite, ite, ite, maledicti, in 
stagQum igiiiB, give ad loca vobis a Deo aasig- 
nauk Impeiat yolus Deua Pater, impeiat 



vobis Dcus Filius, impcrat vdiis Saiictissuiia 
Tnnitas, uaus Dcus. Aiueu ! Ortmmi Acd< 
piat, quferiinus, Domine Deus noster, betie* 
dictioiicin tuam crcatur.i ista, ijua c<*nK>re 
salvetur et niente, coDgniamque tibi exbibeat 
servitatem, atqtie tiue propitiationis heneficia 
senij>er invi'iiiat. Amen rutostas Dei Patris, 
Sapieutia Dei Fiiii, et Virtus S^intus 8ancti 
liberet et sanet te, creatma Dei, ab infinni* 
tate hiinbricvinim. Amen ' In nomine Jc>u 
Christi j^azareui conjiiro vos, ascarides, ut, 
oonversse in aquam, recedjItiB \k cor|)OTe isto, 
in honi'reni Dei et devotioncin S.S. Bene- 
dict! ct Bemardi atque Antonii de Padua, 
qui orent pro nobis. Amen! Per sipium 
sanctJB Crucis, quo sicno to, efficiaris sanus ab 
omni infirmitatc, ct vermes isti procul sint; 
moriantur, et exeant a oorpore tao — at in 
DtmiitiK ilicamii*? : Dura aiijnopriant super to 
Docentcs, ipsi in&nuati sunt et accidenmt. 
Amen! 

I copy thb literatim^ iii all its pui-e 
Utmitj. 
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Acting on the advice of good Dr. Watts, 
" Where an author is obscure, enliglitcn 
him ; where he Ls imperfect, supply 
his Ueticiencies ; whore he is too brief, 
amplify a little, and set his notions in 
a foller lights" many zealons students 
read, pen or pencil in hand ; and happy 
is the sfliolar who pursucH liis wny in 
the track of a vi^alant prcdoceasur. 
Were we rich, inslead ot rare or sump- 
tuous editions^ our own bihliomania 
"Would run after these illuminatod copies ; 
as it is, in our scanty collection wo 
especially prize the volumes which retain 
the delicate markings of Leigh Hunt 
and Thomas Campbell, the exquisite 
calligraphy of Poison, the dainty notes 
and careful indexes of the lesmed and 
book-ioving John Mitford. 

Last wfck, /.<'. March 4 — 0, was si»ld 
a portion of Lord Macaulay s librarj'. 
It consisted of veiy shabby books; 
many of them miserable copies of poor 
editions, and not a few of them still 
reminiscent of thn stalls in Uolbom 
where the omnivorous collpctor had 
£>und them. But some of them might 



have supplied useful materials to his 

Liof^rajiher, an<I ' f^'W are 5:0 jirofusely 
annotalfd tliat vohuues might bo filled 
from them with such marginal criticisms 
as form the ''Liteniy Remains" of 
Coleridge. 

Of course the judgments pronounced 
are u^nally tcreo and emphatic : " Stuft ! " 
" Stupid," "Exoerablo," "Very l)atl," or 
this verdict ou the portrait of Lialiop 
Honie— which we must no longer think 
very like Platrick Robertson, so well re- 
membered among the wits of the Parlia- 
ment House — **A vile countenauce j "the 
face of an impudent buifooiL" But ho 
seems to have delighted in noting those 
parallel passsges with which his memory 
was 80 richly stored, or the sources ' from 
which his author has borrowed. Thus, 
"Tliero is sometliinp^ very like thi3 in 
" Jeremie Collier ; " or, *' This is in the 
"vein of "ChuichilL" Over against 
Crabbe's line — 

''Let's lesin to live, for we must die alone,** 

is written "Pascal;" and, in tlu» same 
way, " Johnson " opposite the line — 
" Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song." 
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The passage beglimin^ Here, with 

an infant, j^'YTul sponsors come," ling 
written over agaijist it the mournful 
worda of Lucretius — 

" Aliscetur funere va^or, 
Qucni puerd tolluut, visentes lununis eras 

and, in the " Borough " (I>etter 9, 
"Amusementa") the paragraph begin- 
ning, 

" Had one hcau. there, witli spirit strong and 
high. 

Who could observe^ as lie prepaxed to die,* 

is followed by the note, " I do not sup- 
** pose that Crabbo Iiad in his mind that 
*' fine passage of Homer — 

Jt. T. 

" but there 13 prcat similarity l)ctweon the 
" two trains of thought" On the convict 
in CrebWs "Priflons " he says, " Sir W. 
" Soott baa bcmwed hugely from this 
"fine passogc, in his 'Heart of Mid- 
" lothian.' " On « The Village " he re- 
Dinrlcf, "This is rery imlikc Crablw's 
*' later pocius. It is much neater wid 
more trim ; and fhe energy and power 
of painting which heafterwaida anowed 
" appear only occasionally, and not in 
" the highest perfection. It wonLl not 
" have been amiss, however, if he had 
*' at a later period studied neatness of 
" expression as mnch as in this early 
" piece. To be sure, he redeemed the 
" defect by merits of a very high order." 
The critii isms on Crabbi 's " Borough " — 
which, trom the dates at the beginning 
and the end, he ax)pears to bare read 
tlirougli at Calcutta in August, 183."), 
and again in the same month of the fol- 
lowing year — are fre«iticntly theological. 
To the footnote, " Whatever beconie^s of 
the miraculous part of the story, Julian 
died before the foundation was kid,'* 
Hacaulay subjoins, " It is as certain as 
" anything in liistory tliat storms and 
" convulsion? oi' the ('lenicnts prevented 
" the work from being finished, not * the 
"foundation &om being laid.' Bat 
** whether this inteiroption were miia- 
•* cidous is another question^ Warbur- 
" i^r\ has nrgned itvery ably." On the 
sermon introduced, 



*• Sec yonder preacher to his people i)aRs, 
Bonie up and swelled by Tal)emacle gas," 

he observes, " This is not> I iliink, the 
" style of any Methodist — Calvinistic, at 
" Jkjminian ; but it is exactly in the 
« Toin of Win Huntington* See 
"his *Bank of Faith'*' And on tike 
whole of that poem, " HeligiouK Recta," 
he remarks, " Poor enough ! lie takes 
« hberties more than suthcient to give 
"offisnoe to atriet people, and yet he 
" does not suooeedindivertiog scoffers." 
In tiio same way, to " Abel Keene," he 
appends, " The Calvinist is overdrawn. 
** The consequences described by Crabbe 
*' follow logically from the doctrine of 
election ; but I never heard of a di'vine 
who really avowed them" 
Mr. Si Iby Watson's copious biography 
of Warburton v.ill rc 'all to the polemi- 
cd. bishop the attention of some readers. 
Amongst our acquisitions is a copy of 
"The Divine Legation," begun by Mi- 
caulay, "June 10, 1835, at Calcutta," 
finished "July 7, 1835," and so copi- 
OTisly annotated that the racy commen- 
tary would itself hU a small volume. But 
tiie som of the matter is given first at 
the close of Vol L, where he writes : 
"June 18, 1835. Undigested reading, 
" squandered ingenuity, odds and ends 
" of contradictory systems, glimp3<» of 
truth lost in the moment in which 
''they are caught, disingennousness 
" beyond all example in controversy \ 
" coarseness, insolence, and self-conceit : 
"that is the truL- inventory of wliat I 
" liave found in the first volume of 
« 'The DiTine Legation.'" Again, at 
the close of the work, he adds more 
fully: "I have finished 'The Divine 
Legation,' and I am greatly disapjwin- 
" ted in it I expected to find much 
" paradox:, much insolence and malig- 
nity, much disingenuoosness^ and 
" much bad taste : but I expected 
" learning far deeper and more accurate, 
" far greater plausil)ility in the n-a-^on- 
" ing, and far less vulgarity and im- 
" purity of atyle. I cMonot admit the 
claim of Warburton to be considered 
" as a great scholar. He had read 
" widely indeed ; but he had no ac- 
« curate knowledge of Greek, and not 
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" the smallest taste for tlic finer dcli- 
•* caciVs of cithPT of the classical lan- 
" guagcs. Hts att<*mpt to answer Bentley 
" on the ij^uestion about Zaleucus' laws 
"would luKTe disgraced the Christ- 
*' Churcli confederacy. His theory about. 
" the sixth book of Viigil is fit only.to 
" bo hiughed at. He acarcely over tmns- 
" latcs a passage from the Grcflc witii- 
" out some mistake which really alFects 
" the meaning. And, though he quotes 
« from a vast range of authotSi I cannot 
"help suspecting that lie geneiaUy 
" quotes at second-hand. 

" Of all his numerous paradoxes there 
" is not one which is not now utterly 
''despieed. ForldonotcalltheopmioiL 
" that a future state was unknown to 
" the Jews eithOT a paradox or Warbur- 
" ton's. It is as plain a tnifh ns that 
" the Jews lived at Jerusalom. and has 
" merely been obscured by vulgar super- 
stitioo. And it had beisn msintsiiled 
" by many eminent men before Warbnr- 
" ton. As to the theories which are 
" leally hip, what has become of them 1 
"The theory alxiut the sixth book of 
" Virgil — about the union of Church 
"and State^-about the date of the 
" Book of Job~-about the allegoiieal 
" meaning of that book-— aie all gone 
" to the dogs. The most ingenious and 
** the best-supported of his paradoxes 
is the moBt contemptible of them all 
" in tlie eye of reason — that abont the 
" sacrifice of Isaac. 

" As to the plan of the work, I believe 
" til at he felt the impossibility of com- 
" ph tinp it, and that he therefore staved 
" olf the day of attempting what he 
"knew to be impossible^ and staffed 
" his ^vork with long digressions about 
"„the Egyptian hieroglyphics, the mum- 
" mies, the opiniorus of the ancient 
" philosophers, and a hundred other 



" point*?, not one of which was really 
" of tlie smalleat use to him if he had 
" made it out, or of the legist diaadvan- 
" tage to his argument if he had been 
"refuted. He flonzished bis armour 

this way, but he avoided close fight, 
** like Hector, lie attacked the weaker 

parts of the hostile foroe^ — 

" He would not oome to close battib 
" with hia opponents. He know that 
" his argument had a double edge, and 
" that, whenever he really came to use 
" it, he would liavc exposed himself^ 
" not without reason, to be charged 
•* with [word illegible, apparently * free- 
thinking'] by the believers. The sum 
*' of the whole is that, having promised 

to draw a defence of religion from 
" what had generally been thought an 
" objection to it, he has stated that ob- 
^'jectiott as strongly as possible^ and 

broken off without explaining how be 
" solved it. July 7, 1835." 

Whatever may be the gratification of 
individuals in thus obtaining ])ersonal 
relies of our great historian, we cannot 
help regretting that some of the best 
mateiials for 1 1 \ i I'datm^ Ida own mental 
history are thus irretrievably scattered. 
Not only do these boolf*' throw li^'ht on 
his studious habits — on the heroic in- 
dustry and lynx-eyed watchfulness with 
which he ranged orer all the realms of 
literature — ^but they reveal tiie sources 
fix}m which his own wondrous wealth 
was gathered, the nidus \v]i'>re iiMny a 
gem was found, now^ Bparkiing in ins 
own matchless mosaic. And, with his 
habit of marlring the day when he began 
and finished a volume, had they been 
kept together, these ])ooks miglit, in 
some degree, have supplied the place of 
a literary journal. 
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BE JUST AND FEAB NOT. 

BT THE DBAN OF CANTBBBUBT. 

Speak thou tho truth. Lei others fence, 
And ttim their words for pay ; 

In pleasant sunshine of pietoaoe 
Lei otheiB bask their day. 

Guaid thou the fact : though clouds of night 
Down on thy watch-tower stoop; 

Though thou Hliouldst see thine heart's delight 
Borne from thee by their swoop. 

FsGS thoa the wind. Though safer seem 
In shelter to abide, 

We vfQTo. not mado to sit and dream j 
The safe must first bo tried. 

Where God hath set His thorns ahant. 

Cry not, "The way is plain": 
JJis path within for those withont 
Is pavi'd with toil and pain. 

One fra^ent of ITis Lle.ssed word^ 

Into thy spirit burned, 
Is better than tho whole, half heard. 

And by thine interest turned. 

Show thou thy light If conscience gleams 

Set not the bushel down ; 
The smallest spark may send his beam 

O'er hamlet, tower, and town. 

Woe, woe to him, on satetj bent, 
Who creeps to ago from youtb^ 

Failing to grasp his me's intent 
Because he tetm the truth. 

Be true to every inmost thought, 

And, as thy thought, thy speech: 

What thon hast not by suffering hon^t 
Fresnme thou not to teach. 

Hold on, hold on— thou hast the rock; 

The foes are on the B^md : 
The first worid-tempest's ruthless shock 
Scatters their shifting strand; 

While each wild gust tlic mist shall clear 

We now see darkly through. 
And justified at last appear 

The true, in Him that's tbue. 
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Rbcent events haye invested the Polish 
qoflsHon inth ao nrach importance^ and 

the intelligence wo receive from dxiy to 
day of the galLint but desperate struggle 
now going on in Poland excites our in- 
terest so keenly, that but little apology 
is needed for the subject of this article 
Yefcy were theie no other reason for 
selecting it, this would saffice — viz. the 
wish to di.spcl the notion that the inde- 
pendence of Cracow is a tiction invented 
by a bmvo but discontented people, and 
that their efforts for freedom aiQ nothing 
but senseless struggles, dangerous to the 
]»eace of Europe and of no concern to 
any nation "but Russia, \Ve hope to show 
that that independence is a substantial 
fact, for the preservation of which the 
honour and &{th of the great European 
Powers aie pledged, and that neither 
Russia, nor Austria, nor Prussia, has by 
law a shadow of claim t^) that portion 
of Polish territory' seized and occupied 
by them since lb46. 

It is not a hundred years ago that 

Poland formed a part, and a not un- 
important part, of the Eui-opean state 
system. It is not two hundred years ago 
that she was renowned ibr the martial 
character of her people, for their high 
civilisation, fixr th«r cultivated tastes 
and free spirits Long before her Russian 
masters had put on that thin coat of 
riviliziition which still h]*h9. their bar- 
barism,^ Poland was one of the great 
nations of Europe — ^tbe bulwaric of 
Christendom and its defence against 
the hordes of infidels and savages that 
threatened to overrun the civiUzed 
world. "With her many natural advan- 
tages of climate, fertile .soil, and noble 
riyers j with a biidy of gentry renowned 
for their high-minded independence and 
their gallaatry ; with a people satisfied 

I "Orattea le Bnase el wa» trouT«ra 1« 
TwtMe." 



with their rulers and their national in- 
stitutions ; and with institutions which, 

if defective in part, yet tended on the 
whole to produce a love of liberty and 
to promote toleration ; — -Poland seemed 
destined to till as high a place in Europe 
as any of the Powers which have sur- 
vived her downfill. And when, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, all 
Europe rang with the fame of Poland's 
chivalry, and that of her leader, the noble 
Sobieski, no one then could have dreamt 
of her melancholy fate ere the eighteenth 
century had come to an end And, save 
for two unfortunate circumstances, " she 
" might still liavt; had a })art allotted to 
" her in the European system ; she 
" might have been " (what later events 
have shown she should have been) " the 
" ally of Western Europe, and its de- 
♦* fence against the power of Russia * 
and, by her vicinity to Turkey, and her 
influence on the 1 Baltic, we might liave 
had good cause to congratulate our- 
selves on an independent kingdom of 
Poland in strong aUisnce with jRngland 
and France. Those two circumstanceiy 
deeply affecting her future hnppinesi^, 
were her local position and her form 
of government For a long time she 
was not injuriously aflbcted by fiie first ; 
for, whilst the dissensions which 
the Northern States were baTBSsed 
continued, the animosity or the friend- 
ship of Poland was a matter of conse- 
q^uence. But^ when the wars and revo- 
lutions by whkh tiie Korth was agitated 
had ceased, and opportunities were given 
to the great Northern Powers to develop 
their resources and increase their strength, 
Poland began to feel the evil of her 
pot^ition. Un the west lay the new 
Kingdom of ProBsia, formed out of the 
old* Electorate of Brandenburg^ the 
Dukedom of Prussia, and the possee- 
sioQS of the Teutonic knights ; <m the 
' Edinburgh JKmew, voL zuriL 
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south the Atutnan Empire, no longer 
embarrassed by the contiguity of an in- 
dependent kingdom of Hungary, or by 

the fear of the Turk ; ■wliile right ^\\o\v^ 
her northern and eastern frontiers 
stretched a new and terrible neighbour, 
threatening eie long to become the 
mightiest power in the Noith| and cover- 
in(: the DaUic with a navy Mliich the 
genius of Peter had ujado a formidable 
dement of Bussian strength. Thus, 
aurvounded on all aidee by powerful 
Idiigdonii^ the local pontion of Poland 
became one filial cause of embarrassment. 
But to that was added another, still more 
fatal, in the form of her Government — 
that elective monarchy which alio wed 
the adnuaaion of foreign prineea aa can- 
didates for the Crown. Tliis not only 
led to the introduction of foreign in- 
fluence, and foreign armies, but pro- 
duced a discord between the Crown and 
the Diet, which, in the year 1733, 
enabled Bnaaia to inteifere^ under the 
pretence of guaranteeing the Polish 
Constitution, and to force a king of her 
own sek'ction upon the unwilling Poles, 
Ij'rom that time Poland learnt the full 
meaning of a Bnaaian ^guaantee^ and 
inm that fatal year be^ her iraaaal- 
age to Kussia. Forty years later the 
same audacious contempt for thn fef^l- 
ings of the Polish nation was shown 
by C^atheriiiti IL Though the nbigh- 
bonring Powen had aolMnnly declimd 
their determination to support and 
defend the integrity of the Polish re- 
public ; though Catherine had as solemnly 
renewed the guarantee made in 1733 ; 
though the nation strove to resist the act 
about to be perpetrated, and the nobleat 
Poles protested against it at the risk of 
their fortunes, their liberties, and their 
lives ; yet, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the Diet, which a Eussiau army over- 
awed, and In defiance of the Treaty 
of Oliva, which Bussian diplomatists 
laughed at, Stanislaus Poniatowski, the 
minion and the lover of Catherine, was 
seated on tlie throne of Poland, and that 
fatal treaty with liussia was wrung from 
Poland at the aword'a pointy by which 
" her Constitution, her Ubezty, and her 
** right were pLaced under the guaiantee 



reaiy of Kienno. 

tee of her Lnperial Migeaty Cathe- 
rine II." 

But why dwell on each act of cnieUy 
and injustice 1 Very few words will tell 
the rest of the story. The examj'Ie set 
by Austria in the seizure of Zippa 
(1770), and tiie interriewa between Rusria 
and Prussia, when Catherine, with her 
fingors dipped in ink, drew the Uiies of 
partition over the map of I'olamJ, pro- 
duced their fruits in the lirat Treaty of 
Partition (August, 1772), in which the 
JeauitiQal hypocriaj of Austria, the 
weakness of Prussia, and the andacioos 
rapacity of Unssin, are as si^^mally 
marked as the iitior helplessiie>3 of 
1' ranee and the meaimoss of Euglaad. 
Bu^ aad aa waa the picture which flie 
Treaty exhibited of intematiimBl faith- 
lessness and immorality, there were 
others of a worse nature to be drawn, 
A second partition followed the first 
(4th ^^ovember, 1794), succeeded by 
that **bioodie8t pietuxe in the book of 
*' time," when the laat yestige of Pohdi 
independence waa destroyed by an Aii8- 
tiian, Prussian, and Kua^ian army, and 
Buwarrow, emulating the lame of Tilly, 
gave up Wataaw to a &ta aa dreadfiilai 
that of MagdebmK. Then came the 
final partition in 1796^ giving the fimdi- 
ing stroke to the misery of Poland. 

It was not Poland aluno that suf- 
fered by these three partitions. Inter- 
national fiuth, international monlifyi 
and intematimial law, all reeehred a 
grievous blow. Well has a vigorous 
and eloquent writpr^ pointed out the 
consequences to the world of these acts. 
He has shown that the spoliation ef 
Poland waanot an attack on the bahaes 
of power so much aa the deatmction of 
national inrlrpoTnIfnec itself; he has 
shown the hollowmess of the prett^noe 
that the equilibrium of the 2«orth re- 
quired the equal partition of Poland ; 
he haa ahown, what all thinking mmds 
must acknowledge as true, that the 
ei|uality of partition, so f;\r from pre- 
serving the balance of power, has de- 
stroyed the balance between the strong 
and the weak, and has atrengthened the 
ationg^ teaching them how to render their 
1 A«a»iiiy*M^,foL.x»viL 
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BbengtSi Imofltlble hy combinatioii. Jt 
was an evil day for honour, justue, and ^ 
equity, vben Slpgland and France stood 
bj and saw, unmoved, the partition of 

Poland effected ; it as evil a day 
wiien, twenty years later, tlicy refused 
to step forward at the Congress of 
YiennB and insist upon the re-establish' 
menfc of Poland. England, the refuge 
of the oppressed and the support of the 
weak, might, surely, have striven to 
remove the chains from PolauJ. But 
tbe honour of Vnaieo was specially con* 
corned in the re-estoblishment of Poland. 
Ja. old times the ti^ between Uie two 
countries had been very close ; in later 
days seventy thousand Poles, some of 
theiu Napoleon's best troops, had fought 
under the Stench eagles, and had adhered 
to the foriones of France, through every 
Tieissitodeytrith a devotion that deserved 
some recompense. But, if the love of 
freedom, and if honour, called upon 
England and France respectively to 
advocate the cause of Poland at the 
Congress, expediency and interest called 
upon them as strongly. Of all the fatal 
mistakes made then — and after-times 
have shown it — one of the greatest 
was the omisaiou to raise up some coun- 
terbalancing force to the ever'increaaing 
power of Russia. Such a counterbalance 
would have been found in an inde- 
pendent kingdom of Poland, guaranteed 
in its in'l' pcndenco by England and 
France, and in concord with Germany ; 
for, as, in old times, Poland was the 
bolwaTh and defence of Christendom, 
so in our days would slie bo " the best 
** rampart of Western Europe on the side 
** of iuissia."' 

Thus have wo endeavoured to com- 
psesa the story of Foland into as small 
a compass as possible, by way of intro- 
duction to that part of the Treaty of 
Vienna which settles her fate, and 
provides for the future of Cracow. 
Though its terms are not without a show 
of moderation, and an apparent desire 
to act witli justice, yet the same evQ 
doctrine is visible which is so prominent 
in the partitions above mentioned, and 
by which the best principles of intcr- 
1 Count Mamiami. 



nationfil law are ii^iiied— viz. thai 
pernicious one which makes intervention 

in the internal go\ < riiment of a State 
justifiable. It has been well said, 
that the law of nations is a code 
without tribunuis, without ui misters, 
and without arms, resting only on a 
general opinion of its nsefuhiees and 
on the influence of that opinion in the 
Councils of State ; and, most of all, 
]K»rhaps, on a habitual reverence 
produced by constant appeals to its 
Tdlea Of all the rales to be found 
in that code, of all the principles on 
which the law of nations is based, the 
most just and the most sacred are the 
principle that every State s1i;ill exercise 
all its sovereign rights intact, so long as 
it respects the similar rights of other 
States, and the role that intervention 
in the internal government of a State 
is justifiable only by the strongest neces- 
sity, and, if not justified, is a violation of 
that primary right of every nation, its 
absolute equality and independence.' 
Immemorial possession and lagal right 
are claims that have never been disre- 
garded — save in times of the ^vildest 
anarchy. The preservation of ancient 
institutions and established governments 
was the watchword of the opponents of 
the first Napoleon. How immemorial 
possession and legal right were rn- 
s]>Mt('d, f\nd how ancient institutions 
and e&L.ilili^hed governments Avere pre- 
served, and how the principles of inter- 
national law were defended, let the 
first fourteen articles of the Treaty of 
Vienna, contrasted with the events that 
took place in Poland between 1815 and 
1820, and the incorporation ' of Cracow 
in Austria, in 184G, say. During the 
keen diseiissions on the question of 
the contemplated destruction of Saxony 
by Eussia and Prussia, it was assumed 
that the two questions — that of Poland 
and that of Saxony — "vvcnt together; but, 
in truth, they never did* Saxony, des- 
poiled as she wa% was yet saved ficom 
utter (1 OS traction by the good ofllices of 
England and Frsnce, and the ieais of 

» Kent's Comm. vol Llect. 2. On tho perils 
of intervention, see somr good retnuks in lha 
Letters of Ui«U>ricaa, p. 41, tt teg. 
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Austria; but Poland had no such 
lielp. So soon as Russia evinced a 
■willinrmcss to allot some portion of 
Poli.sk territory to Prussia and Austria, 
the Congress, weary of the Polish ques- 
tion, and contented with their trinmph 
over Prussia, with one or tWo meaning- 
It ss prod sU, acreptcd the proposed bases 
on which that question was to he 
settled. Those bases were — 1st, That 
the Duchy of Warsaw should &11 to 
Russia. 2d. Except a portion contain^ 
ing 810,000 souls, wMch should be 
allotted to liussia. 3d . That a part of 
Eastern Galicia, which had been ceded 
to Russia in 1809, together with the 
territory of Wieliezka, should be handed 
over to Austria. 4tli. Tliat the town 
of Cracow should ielomf ndtJier to Aus- 
tria nor Jiti^^sia, hut sh<ni/d If erected itUo 
a free and indq>endent republic. 

To these bases England and Fiance as- 
sented, and on these bases the fourteen 
articles of the Treaty of Vienna were 
drawn up. Tlic first contains the de- 
claration of the union of Warsaw to 
Bussia, with a stipulatiou that the 
Poles who are the respective snl^eets 
of Kusaia, Aostria, and Prussia, shall 
oUaiii a represent' I live and national 
^mtitiition, regulated according to the de- 
gree of political consideration that each 
of the Govenunents to which they belong 
shall judge expedient and proper to 
grant. The second contains the cession of 
the Grand Duchy of Posnania to Prussia ; 
the third, the transfer of the salt-niin*"? 
and territory of Wieliczka ; the fourtii, 
the definition of the frontier between 
Galicia and Poland ; and the fifth, the 
cession of the districts of Tarnopol, iscQ, 
in Ivistern C'ahV ia, to Austria. The re- 
maining nine articles relate to Cracow, 
which was declared to he for ever a free, 
iadtpendeiU, and tlrieUy muiral eUyj 
under tJie proiection of EuBtia, Austria, 
(tihl Prumn: whilst the ninth article 
deserves especial notice for two reasons — 
iirst, because the neutrality of Cracow is 
ffuarant€ed hj those three great Powen, 
and w promded fbr even in the event of its 
ffccominfj tfie asi/lutn of fugitives and de- 
jtfvtera from either of those countries ; 
and secondly, because it is declared that 



Treatif of VimiuL 

no armed fmroe JuaU he introdttced islo 

Crncow on any prrfp-nce whafrrrr. 

Thus, whilst, on the one liaiul, repre- 
sentation and national institutious were 
promised to the Polish subjects of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, on the 
other, the perpetual independence of 
Cracow was i^uaranteed- But by whom 
was that promise made — by whom was 
that guarantee given ? Kot by Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia only, but hy allAs 
PoiPers xcJu) si{pied tlie Treaty of Vienna I 
What, then, has become of the Po- 
lish institutions thus promised, and 
actually given by the Emperor Alexan- 
der in 18151 What has become of the 
independence and freedom of Cnmir, 
thus solemnly assured ? They have been 
destroyed ; they have lonj: ccas^^d to 
exist And how ? Not legally ; that is, 
in the same way in which they were 
established — ^by the united action sad 
the solemn conseni of all the Powen of 
Europe^ called to consider the propriety 
of reversing their decision made in 1815; 
but by the will of Austria and Russia 
alone, in spite of the indignant rtiiioa* 
stranees and protests of England and 
France, and in defiance of all law. 

In looking at the provisions of the 
Treaty of Vienna for tlie future of Po- 
land, it maybe said that the terras there 
given are neither illiberal nor ineqaitaUa; 
and it must be admitted thati next to a 
dedaiation of the ri^^t of the PoHgh 
nation to the same independence that 
every free people is entitled to — next to 
her restoration to the rank of a sovereign 
State — ^they are the beet terms she codd 
obtain. But, imfortunaU ly for her» flbs 
fell into the hands of a Power that knew 
liow to break a promise — of a Power that 
for upwards of a hundred years has had 
but one object steadily in view — ^viz. an 
inciease to her territoiy and her political 
influence in Europe at any iirice. When, 
therefore, Europe thought that Kussia 
had conformed to the Treaty of 1815 hy 
the grant of a constitution to Poland, 
and rested on the confidence which tliat 
semblance of international faith inspired, 
it was not long before the world Icamt 
with surprise, and just men with indig- 
nation, that that conformity wm but 
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Umporaiy, and that revorence for iutor- 
national Mtk but a show. Little by 
little the hopee of the Poles were broken 
to pieces. The constitution was frittered 

away ; the atlministration of justice "was 
a sham ; and, as if to cnnvn all, tlu; 
prince selected to rule the Polish people 
under their constitution was a madman, 
whoee snoceseion to the crown of Eusaia 
had been set aside in fiivour of a younger 
brother. Whether the complaints and 
remonstrances of the l\>lisli people would 
have been listened to favourably by Ni- 
chdlaSf one cannot say. He was not a 
man to bear with the remonstrances even 
of the powerful — still less to care for the 
complaints of weak subjects complaining 
of the harshness of his rule. But the 
yciir of revolution found Poland com- 
phiining^ remonstrating, and dissatisfied ; 
and, nmbrtonately for her, that fever 
which seized aU Europe, forcing the 
En^'li^h Govenuiient into a reform of 
the representative system, aud Jlolland 
into the acknowledgment of Belgiuu in- 
dependence — ^which gave France a new 
king and a charter, and made every 
crowned head in Europe tremble for Ids 
throne — seized the Polish ]>enple also. 
"Was it to be wondered at if they, who 
had juster cause for complaint than Eng- 
land, who were tied to the throne of a 
despot, not an enlightened State like 
Holland, and who had a madman to rule 
tliem and a broken constitution to live 
iindei-, strove to imitate the deeds of 
Englaml, Belgium, and Eiance \ Unfor- 
tonately, they strove in vain. JThey had 
no allies to help them in the hour of 
ne«d. They were isolated by their posi- 
tion ; and, gallant as was the struggle — 
nay, wonderful as -were the couraj^e, tho 
endurance, aud the militaiy skill, witii 
wliich the little army of Poland resisted 
the legions of Russia — the issue wiis fatal 
to Polish chivalry and fatal to Polish 
freedom. From that time tho chains 
which Ttussia has imposed have been 
heavier than ever. 

And, now, at the dose of this eventfol 
history, various piactioal qnesiions may 
be aaked. Can any good come from 
repeating the talc of Poland*? wronj^s ] 
What has England to do with the Polish 

i^o. 42. — VOL. vii. 



question, save in the way of commi- 
seration and indignant remonstrance? 
Let all be granted that is above stated 
— ^the perfidy and cnielty of Kussia, 
the misery and anfferings? of Poliind, 
tho breach of faith on one side, the 
denial of justice on the other — what 
ia to be donet Shall Eniope draw the 
sword and rush to arms with the exy of 
Justice to Poland? If not, why press a 
difficulty whose only solution lies in the 
swonl % 

Were the world to see a gi-eat Eurojiean 
war (which God forbid !) fought for such 
a cause, it would be a more glorious 
strife and a nobler cause than any we 
have seen during the hist ten ycar^. 

But we are far "from wishing' for 
such a result. It is not lor the sake 
of romdi^ man's angry passions — It is 
not with the hope that we shall see 
" tho standaixls of the peoples plunging 
through the tliunderetonns " — that we 
would have tho btory of Poland told in 
every civilized country and in every 
civilized tongue. It ia for the purpose 
of bringing another influence to bear, 
which — ^whust, next to the sword, it is 
tho most powerful of all agents in 
settlinj* international troubles — does not, 
like the sword, leave devastatiou and 
misery behind it It is because we 
have faith in the mighty influence for 
good of Public Opinion that we say, 
there is much good in repeating the 
tale. 

But what special concern has Eng- 
land in the Polish question 9 A very 
few words on this matter. Some of 

our readers, perhaps, may not bo aware 
that England is interested in tho faithful 
observance of tin* Treaty of Vienna by 
ituasia to the amount of 50,000/. a year 
for the next fifty years and more. Those 
who are acquainted with all the myste- 
ries of the Russo-Butch loan know full 
well the meaning of what we have just 
stated ; but, for the benefit of those who 
are not, we may say that — by virtue of 
certain stipulations made by the Treaty 
of Chaumont, of March, 1814, con- 
firmed in 1815 at Vienna, and recon- 
structed in 1831 by special convention — 
England is pledged to the ])ayment of 
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the outstanding' portion of tlie original 
sum of 5,000,000/. T)j annnal instal- 
ments of 60,000/. in consideration of 
tho general arrangemenU of the Treaty 
of Fwmu^ to ta&ic& Runia Aot gUun hir 
adkuUm; tkm lirrangeminU remaining 
in fuU firce. 

Space does not allow us to explain 
this matter at tho 1on<^tli which it de- 
serves. For full iiiluijudiion wo mu>st 
lefer OUT readers to a pamphlet entitled 
" Justice to Russia : a Few Words about 
'BxuaaasL Loazia" ^ 'Svam thie pamphlet 

1 PoUidMdby JoMpIiOitwa7,SlO,0tniid. 



we "will quote a paragraph cited from 
the opinion given in 1847 by the 
well-known and learned advocate, Dr. 
Addams, upon this subject. " It seem 
<* to me," he says, "that a breach or 
''Yiolalutii of tiioee genanJ arrange- 
*' ments in any mateiial part, throi^ 
" the fault or delinquency of Kiissia, 
" plainly relea-ses Great r>rit;iin from 
" that continuing obligation which she 
^took upon herself under the Coo- 
" vention of November, 1831, ia coDp 
^ sideration of Ptussia maintaining wwh 
" general anaiigemeiit&" 



SEBYIA 

BT PUIUP CH&I8TITCH, MJSJ 

Iks pzindpalify of Serria lies between 
the poBseseions of Austria and Turkey, 
occupying an area roughly estimated at 
al)Out twenty thousand square niilea 
The Danube and the Save separate it 
fitom Austria; the Drina, the Timok, 
and a line of frontiers, which run be- 
tween these two streams from Vichgrad 
to l^egotin, separato it from Turkey. 
Beyond these limits, however, about 
three millions and a half of the Senriaii 
stock are spread— here in compact 
masses, there in sparse groups — in an- 
cient Scrvia {Ra»cie\ Bosnia, tho JTor;'f3- 
govin.'i, Montenegro, Macedonia, a portion 
oi jUbauia and Dalmatia, Slavonia, the 
y6tTodine,theBanat; and these, together 
Trith the central principality, form the 
entire of Scrvia, or the "Serb" countr}'. 
This Servian country itself serves again 
as a centra to Southern Slavonia, or 
Jougo'Slaide, the population of which, 
with the Croatians, Senriana» and Bul- 
garians iinited, amounts to ten to eleyen 
millions of souls, cast in continuity be- 
tween the Adriatic and the Black Sea. 
All tiic Servians speak the same lan- 
guage, which is» at the same time, the 
learned langoMe of the Croatian s . Tho 
Bulgarians make use of the Bulgarian — 
a pafois derived, like the Servian^ from 
the ancient Skyooic 



IN 1863. 

B£R OF TH£ &EBV1AK SENAIB. 

Whetiier seen from tho summit of 
Mount Kopaonik, which dominates the 
forc«tp of TTpper Servia, or from the 
heights of the lioudnik, where the view 
plunges on the ChotmadiOf the " region 
of w^oda^" the country appears an in- 
mense forest^ cut here and these bfTilt 
pasturnc^e?, nnd sown at di^itancos, along 
the hills or in the depth of vaUoys, with 
cottages, sometimes isolated, sometimes 
grouped tpftether in hamlata. Ihe cities, 
nu>» like laigemadDst-towni^ are known 
for tho most part by their peculiar 
fences, which mark sometim^'i the re- 
mains of an ancient stmn^h iM. These 
forests, "deep and dark," planted with 
oaks and beeches^ cflntnries old, thsas 
rich pasture grounds, shelter and nourish 
innumerable herds of oxen, flocks of 
sheop, goats, and, above all, pigs, which 
constitute the chief i^iches of the coonttj. 
There are few traces of cultivation. M 
long distances^ fn the nelghhonrfaoed cf 
towns and villages, or along the course 
of rivei-", pome reclaimed spaces attest 
t h f • p 11 \ i m i t y and "work of man. There 
grow in abundance wheats barley, and 
maise, the habitual food of the Ssarrisii 
peasant The elopes which bordar As 
banks of the Danube to the conflaence 
of the Morava are cro%vned with vine- 
yatdsy which ptoducc an excellent wia0» 
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and piuiu4rees, whsose distilled fruit 
IkuniBli an eau-de-Tie much wmght after 
in oommerce. 

Blessed witli a soft and temperate 
climate, Sorvia, with her panorama of 
mountams, which vary to miinitude their 
£[>rms and coloura, her verdant valleys, 
^0 innnmeisblB imtw-connea which 
traverse her and cany their tribute to 
the Save and the Daniil n, revives, by 
her freshness and the pieturesfj^ueness 
of her aspect) the couutcuanco of the 
tnnreUef, oiddened by the gloomy aridity 
of the mountains of Croatia and w 
Herzegovina, or fatigued by the mo- 
notony of the larj»e plains of Hungary 
and Wallaohia. The poetic description 
which Lumartine has traced iu liis 

Voyage en Orioit'* does not exceed 
the reality : — " In trayezaing these soli- 
"tudes, whore, during so many days' 
** march, the eye perceives, however dis- 
*' tant its range, nothing but the uniform 
"and sombre undulation of oak-loaves 

which covets the valleys and moun- 
" tains — a veritable ocean of foliage, 
** whi( li is not pierced by even the sharp 
"point of a minaret or a spire ; in de- 
** scending from time to time deep gorges 
" where roais a river, where the forest re- 
" tires a short way to give place to well- 
" cultivated fields, to some pretty houses 
**of new tiinl)er, to Faw-millFs and the 
** like built on the banks of rivers ; in 
"seeing immense flocks, conducted by 
"young and pretty girls, elegantly clad, 
" issuing fiom colonnades of lofty trees, 
*'an(l reliirnin;^ in the evening to their 
"homes, the children L'aving school, 
** the pope (village pastor) sitting at his 
"house door, the old men entering the 

communal house to deUheiate^I 
"foncicd myself amid the forests of 
"Korth America, at the instant of the 
•* birth of a [leo^tle or the establishment 
" of a new colony." 

Servia possesses few towns of import- 
ance. Its capital, Belgrade {Bec^rad, 
" the white city "), has barely more than 
20,000 inhabitants. The population of 
the principal centres of districts — Se- 
meudria, Chabatz, Ncgotin, Kragoulvat^ 
Iagodina,yatieTo^ Tchoupriar— fluctuates 
between 12,000 and 6,000. 



The total population of the princi- 
pality is, according to the last eensus 
(1859X 1,105,645 souls, or 1,105 souls 

per square mile. In this Tmnlur are 
about 1,086,000 Servians, 2,000 Israel- 
ites, and 15,000 Tsiganes or Bohemians-. 
The Israelites inhabit Belgrade almost 
ezelusiTely. The Bohemians are, for 
the most part, nomad t>s, as in Hun- 
gar}' and Wallachia. Two-thirds call 
themselves Christians ; the rest Mussul- 
mans. In reality, they are all Pagans. 
The Hassnhnans occupy, by virtue of 
treaties, the fortresses of Belgrade, Se- 
mendria, Cliabatz, Feth-Islam. 

Politically speaking, Scrvia fovm^ a 
state tributary to, but not dependent on, 
the Ottoman Porte. Even the fortresses 
occupied by the Tmrka are reputed as 
Servian tenitoiy. It is not bound to 
fnrnish any contingent or war-subsidy. 
It preser^'es its national standard in 
tricolour stripes, and niaintaiiLs, at Con- 
stantinople, a political agent accredited 
to the Porte. 

The government is a hereditary mo- 
narchy. Tho sovereign has the titlo 
of KniaZj and is styled His Hereno 
Highness. Tho prince is chief of the 
exeeutiTe power. He governs with the 
r Kcurrencc of responsible ministers. 
He promulgates the laws and ordinances, 
nominates to public employments, places 
his signature to eonventions and trea- 
ties, and alone represents the nation 
before foreign powers. He concurs with 
the Senate in amending laws of lesser 
importance, and with the' Smaie and 
National Assemblv in tho amendment 
of fundamental laws. 

The Senate is composed of MvenUen 
members^ named by the prince. Ko ono 
can become a semvtor if he is not, at 
least, thirty five years of age, and if 
he has not tilled f<ir ten years important 
State functions. The hcir-prcsumptive 
to the throne sits by right in the Senate 
after the age of eighteen. He has a deli- 
berative voice at one-and-twenty. Tlio 
president and vice-president are nomi- 
nated by the prince. The senators are 
nominated for life. They can, however, 
on demand, or according to the initiatiTe 
of the prinooi haye a rettxing pension. 

K K 2 
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l!!he ordinary National Aasomblj 

(j^koup^iina) is convoked every three 
years, or nt short^^r intervals if tlio 
prince (Icciiis it ronvcnicnt. It tldibe- 
rates on all questions which the (Govern- 
ment submits to its ezaaimation» pro- 
poses motu proprio every measitre which 
it thinks proj> r t mi^rwont the well- 
being and ligliten tlio rliarj:^f?? nf the 
country, and names of ita own hody a 
committee or commission charged to 
audit the treasury acoonnta Ko change 
can he introduced into the constitution, 
and no modification <»f taxr**?, no cpf'ion 
or rhnngo of a part of tlio torritoiy can 
take place without its consent 

The Skoupchtina is composed of de> 
puties from distfiets and towns^ in the 
proportion of one deputy for eveiy 
2,000 electors. Every Servian riti/pn 
of full age and jiayini^ taxeji is an elector. 
At the age of thirty he is eligible. Now, 
as every Servian pays taxes, it foUowa 
tiiat every one is an elector, and conse- 
quently eligible. The deputies are in- 
vi'>laMe and receive a salary' during the 
wli 1 duration of the session. 

Another Assembly, called extraordi' 
wtirtfj is convoked, in case of the vacani^ 
of the throne, either for the purpose oif 
electing a new prinee from the sur- 
vivors of the Xvix/r, or, in default of a 
nude descendant of his house, to approve 
of the choice made by him of an heiiv 
presumptive, or, in fine, to nominate the 
members of a Council of Rogency. The 
number of members of this Afi<!embly 
IB four times that of the members of the 
ordinaiy Skoupchtina. 

The ordinary Assembly is convoked 
by the prince. He can dissolve it, but 
TOUPt comokc a new one within three 
months at most. The prince noniinat(>s 
the president^ vice-president^ and the 
aecrstaries of the ordinary Assembly. 
The president, the vice-president, and 
secretaries of the extraordinary Assem- 
blies are elected by the Assembly itselfl 

The Central Administration, regidated 
by the Law of the 5th of March, 1862, 
eomprises seven ministers: Interior, 
Finance, Foreign Aff lir-^, JiHtice, Publio 
Instruction and "Worship, War, Public 
Works. The ministers are named by 



the prince^ and are responsible. One of 

them, designated by the prince, presides 
in til'" Cabinet, and is it^i reputed chief, 
lie countersigns, in this capacity, acts 
emanating from the princely prerogative. 
The ministers are present at the sitliDg^ 
and take part in the labours of tito 
Senate, but without a deliberate vote. 

For purposes of administration, Scnia 
is divided into districts (department*) to 
the number of 17 (18 with the city of 
Belgrade, which, of itselftfonns a sepuajke 
district), Gl cantons or anondissements, 
and l,0f;6 communes, composed of 36 
urban or city- towns, and 1,030 maiket- 
towns and villages.* 

At the head of Departments and d 
Artondissements are prefects and sub- 
jirofc ets, who have the supremo adminis* 
tration of the finances, public in^tniction, 
^c. The Commune is governed by a chief 
{kmett^ starechina)f whoso functions pitf^ 
take at once of those of mayor, leceifer 
of taxes, and justice of the peaosi Ai 
administrator, he has care of the revenues 
of the commune, publishas the laws, 
and transmits the orders of the Govern- 
ment, of which he is informed by ths 
sah-prefect of the avrondissemMii Am 
financial agent, he apportions or levies 
the rates, with the help of the sroupt (a 
kind of council composed of the heads 
of ]ioiises and aldermen, startsif of the 
village), and has them ooUeetod. is 
magistrate, with two aids or aBsesMnib 
he forms the justioe-of-peace court of 
the commune. 

This organization of the commune, ihe 
germ of which is found in most of 
the Christian provinces of Turkey ta 
Europe, has nowhere appeared so com- 
plete and so fruitful of good conse- 
([uences as in Serviu. ** Every Sunday, 
says a Servian publicist, " all the heads 
" of houses unite to form the dbwpft 
" The meeting is held in open-air, aid 
" last^ for four or five hours. In the 
** centre site the HarecJdna of th^ 
" village, surrouniled by the ttarUi 
" Assisted by those experienced oM 

1 To m&lce tht^se divisions more inteUigftl^i 
let us suppose, aa in Great Britain, coonUe*. 
diTisiona of counUM, dtiM^ borOQ^ 
united boroughs. 
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^ men, and his two assedsors, and con- 
" trolled 1^ tlie heads of hooees, the 

" stareehina judges publicly the dif- 
" ferencos of the villagers, deliberates 
" with them respecting the wants of 
" the village, and reads the decrees of 
" the Government, so that the head of 
" the house maybe ableto oommmiicate 
" them to the peisonB who compoBe hie 
« household." 

Tlic sfarechinn and liis assessors are 
elected by the skoupe. All the other 
functionaries, administrative and judi- 
ciary, are nominated by the prince^ on 
the proposal of tlur ministers, and can- 
not bti dismissed save in Tiltue of a 
sentence of the tribunals. 

The judicial hierarchy comprises 
1,214 tribunals, or rural courts of the 
peace, composed of the ttaredkina and 
his asseBsozs^ and judging without ap- 
peal for sums under 100 piastres, or 
16«. 8d. sterlinp^ ; besides eij^hteen prin- 
cipal courts {tribunaiix de premiere iii- 
ttance) — one for the city of Belgrade, 
the others sitting at the heed-quartera 
of the soventeen district-; — and one 
Hif^h Court of Appeal and ('a>isation, 
divided into three chambers, two civil 
and one criminal. Hitlierto the pro- 
cedure and information has been in 
writing, except before the Jnatice of 
Peace Courts, where causes are intro- 
duced verbally and in a summary man- 
ner. The code of civil j>rocedure, j)ro- 
mulgated in 18G0, has put an end to 
this anomaly, by giving publicity and 
hearing to all jud^sial proceedings and 
debates in every court. The new 
criminnl code, dating from the same 
year, n J longer retains in its procedure — 
borrowed for the most part from JbVench 
and Prussian codes — any trace of the 
sometimes ezcessiTe rigour of the ancient 
Servian laws. The punishment of death 
is applied only to murder with preme- 
ditation. Penal serviVe with hard labour 
cannot exceed the duration of twenty 
yean. It is the same with regard to 
punishment for political offences. The 
criminal code, at present referred to the 
Renat<^, does not admit of any inquisi- 
torial measure, and testifies a re?pect for 
common right and individual liberty 



which the legislation of the most civi- 
li»d nations does not always profes& 

The Religion of the state is the Qreek 
Orthodox. The Servian Church iBAukh 
cephalom — that is to say, while owning 
the supremacy of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, she governs herself by her 
Metropolitan and his iSynod, in complete 
independence of the cBcumenical see. 
The nirt ropolitan is nominated di- 
rectly by the prince, and roceivos the 
canonical investiture of the patriarck 
With the three dioce.saii bishops of 
Oigitza^ Chabatz, and Negotin, he forms 
the Synod, wliich has supreme direction 
of the alfairs of the Church. The 
bishops are nominated by the Synod, 
with the sanction of the princa 

The four Servian dioceses (including 
that of Belgrade) comprise 361 churches 
or chapels, 43 monasteries, 668 secular 
priests, and 128 monks and nuns. The 
nuuntenance and repair of the churches 
are charged to the parishes. But the 
clergy, with the exception of the metro- 
politan and bishops, are unpaid. The 
monks lire on the produce of the lands 
of the monasteries ; the secular priests, 
by cliurch fees, the tariff for which was 
fi.xed by the late i'rince Milosh. Most 
of them besides have a small field which 
they cultivate^ and whidi procures them 
the necessaiy surplus for their sus- 
tenance. They are slenderly educated, 
honest, laborious, and very patriotic 
They possess all the masculine virtues 
of the people, with whom thoy live con- 
founded. 

All religions are freely professed in 
Servia. Not only does the law tolerate, 
but the Government aids and encourage^ 
in a manner, the worship of Dissen- 
ters. The Serbo-Catholic community 
of Belgrade, having been without the 
means of meeting the expenses of 
a church, the Government placed at 
its disposal a State edifice, which }ia.^ 
been converted into a temporary ciiapcL 
The Protestant cononuni^ has received 
a large piece of ground, in the centre of 
the town, on which they have built a 
church and a residence for the pastor. 
The pastor and the curd receive a salaqr 
fixed by the Stata 
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It iB -Qie ewtom each year, on Ghiirt- 
mas "Eve, for the reigning princess to 
invite into her palace the poor children 
of the capital, and distribntn to each a 
new dress, with cakes and a small siun 
jOf money. These gifts are given to all 
chUdvea wiilumt diatiiietion of religion ; 
and, last year, on fhe occasion of this 
tonching ceremony, might have been 
seen, pressing around the charm irig 
Princess Julio, pt'le-miU, with her ( 'atiio- 
lic co-religionists, a swarm of little boys 
and girls, Greeks, PEotealantH^ Jewa^ 
^ The MnssulmaaB alone^ whether 
through indififoienoe or pride, refiued to 

be pro^'pnt. 

According to the annual reports pub- 
lished by the Department of Public 
Xnatmctiosi and Worships at the doee of 
ihe aeholastic year 186d-6l, Servk had 
370 achool% in w];i li grcHmtaus ecUtea- 
Hon tms given to all comers. The pri- 
mary schools, to the num])er of 3o9, arc 
^equented by 1^,071) pupils. These 
aehools aie (ustinguished aa town or 
Tillage Bchools, the first divided into 
£>ur, the last into three cla Seoond- 
ary and professional instruction are 
attended by 1,100 pupils, six gymna- 
siums, and two practical schools, one of 
commerce, the other of aits and tradesw 
Superior instruction is represented by 
the theological f; i < nlty {bogo9lovia),93aA by 
the two facultit s of philosophy anr! law, 
nnit^'d under the designation of Lye* urn. 
The Government besides undertakes 
the maintenance of a certain number 
of young men, whom it sends to finish 
their education in the great uniyeiaitiea 
of Germany, France, and Ttal}-. 

Besides these establishments, flepcml- 
ing ou the Ministry of Public instruc- 
tion and Worship, there has existed, 
since 1849, a military school of artillery 
at Belgrade, and an agricultural scliool 
at Topchidar, depending, tlie first on 
the Ministry of War, the second on the 
Ministry of the Interior. 

The schools are under the snperin- 
tendence of a superior council of twelve 
members, instituted in 1851. This 
council has for its useful auxUiary the 
Servian Literary Society, founded in 
1841, during the first reign and under the 



aiifl{4oe8 (^Prince KieheL Thisinstitiit^ 
divided into five classes (Servian lan- 
guage and literature, histoiy, philosophy, 
law, the natural sciences), and comprising 
in its body nearly all the political and 
literary notabilities not only in Servia, 
bnt of sonthem Bhronia, publishes 
annually a collection of Memoira, 
which has now reached the twclfkh 
volume. 

To ap]ireciate the progress made in 
public instruction in Servia, we luabt 
mfoi ftom the starting point Priiasiy 
aehools do not date from more thaw half a 
oentuiy ago. Before 1 804, there were not 
two men in the wl^nlo principality who 
could read. The two ji uiiiUre of the 
national independence — ivm ageorge, and 
Ifilooh, &thn of the present prince— 
oonld not unrite their namea. In 183S 
the number of children attending the 
public schools did not reach 3,000. 
lliat number has been (quintupled in 
four-and-twenty yeai-s. 

The 0u9t<t/, the constitnti<mal Uw of 
1838, has not limited the number of 
men which Servia has the right to call 
under arms. The figure of the stanJiug 
army, however, has never exceeded, until 
lately, four or five thousand men, except 
during the Eastern war, when it vas 
raised exceptionally to eight thousand 
men. This effective, augmented even by 
the reserve, was far from constituting a 
military force, in proportion either to 
the wants or the resources of Sems. 
The Servian militia, established not so 
much for defence as for a territorial police, 
is inadequate to the ordinary services of 
gariisons in a country nearly double thfi 
extent of Belgium. 

iS^evertheless, no people in Jiurope 
nnites in a highw dc^pree fhe elemoiti 
of a good mihtary organization. Except 
that the Servian bends to disci [line in 
time of peace with difl&culty, niul dis- 
likes garrison sorvicc, ho po:>sesses ail 
the qualities that constitute a soldisR 
Temperate, inured to fittigae^ contented 
with little^ intrepid to darings war in- 
troduces no change into his orclinii'}' 
habits. His ordinary life is that oi a 
trooper. Winter and summer, he sleep 
stretched on a rug or a sheepfikiit 
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IVavelluig, hfl is armsd as if for oomliat^ 

the musket on his shoulder or slung by 
his side, ]-istols or th^ yutnglKin in liis 
belt. Let the country bo invaded or 
threatened, the entire nation lises at 
the Urst call of the prince, and runs of 
itsdf to fonn under the hanner of its 
c1 1 i e f^;. T t appears, from the report of the 
French ofHcers sent to BolgraJo in 1848 
by Oeneral Aupick, ambassador nt Con- 
stantinople, that Servia, at that time, 
could set on foot in throe weeks 100,000 
aimed men, and 150,000 in case of ex- 
treme danger. 

Precious m the crisis, and when tho 
nation stnigglcd with the Turks for its 
independence, these levies in mass be- 
came insufficient from the time when, 
free and independent^ she sat herself 
down to regulate her new dtaatioii in 
Europe. Tlio hour of battle might sound 
anew. It was under this necessity, and 
in prospect of the future, that there 
was promulgated, in August, 1861, the 
new kw oonflendDg the oiganiaation of 
the militia. By this law, which is at 
present in full force, a militia (distinct 
from the regular and permanent anny) 
was instituted for the defence of the 
teBritoiy and the maintenance of the 
rights of the principality. All oitiaens 
aged from twsntgr to fifty made part of 
it Clergymen and individuals inca- 
pable of military service alone were 
exempted. 

The army, organised on the model of 
the atanding army, is cUvlded into two 
classes, like tho Prussian Landwehr. 
Tlie first han, wliicli ran be mobilised 
instantaneoiiflly, h formed of a quarter 
of the citucns inscribed. It presents 
an eflfoctive of 50,498 men and 9^500 
horses^ divided into five gnmd mili- 
tary commands {voiw>die»\ having their 
he^id -quarters at Valieyo, Karanovatz, 
Zaitchar, Svilainatz, and Kragouicvatz. 
Added to the number of the regular 
aimed troops, this effective gives sn 
army of 55,000 to 56,000 men, which 
the Servian, at tho present hour, can 
present without fear in aid of his friends 
or dgainst his enemies. 

Tho revenue of Servia is, according 
•to the budget of the last year (1862), 
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estimated at7,539,074 fiancs (301,5602.X 

and tlie expenditure at 8,381,01. '> fnmca 
(335,240/.)— a deficit of about 33,rj.S0/. ; 
shown for the first time in the budget, 
which hitherto has shown an annual 
excess of levenoe over expenditure.^ 
Bat aoooimt moat he taken of the in- 
crease of receipts xasidting from the new 
schedule of taxes, as decreed by the law 
of August, 1861. According to this 
law, which has been in operation since 
the Ist November 1862, tho capitation 
tsix, which eonaisted imtil that data 
of a fixed contribation of 35 ftancs 
{V. sterlinj:-) for every married man, has 
been set asitle for a ])roportional and 
progressive income-tax, whatever the 
nature of the income, imposed on all 
citisens without respect to rank or con« 
dition. It has been calculated that ti&a 
tax thus modified will rroate a surplus 
of several millions by which tho Stat© 
will benefit, without tho charge on the 
citizens being sensibly inGicnaed. In the 
mesBwhiloh uieie will he provided means 
for the defidt feau a rsaerva fkmdfinmed 
from the excess of rcvcmic over expen- 
diture, which amounts at present to 
seven or eight millions. 

Theexporta reach, in the mean, about 
30,000,000 fianca, or 1,200,00011 atev^ 
ling, about a sixth of which is for goods 
in tronsUu, Goods pay a fixed duty of 
three per cent, ad valorem, imporb^d or 
exported. The exports consist almost 
entiiely in tiie sue of cattle, which 
gives a mean anmudof ficom 10,000,000 
to 1 2,000,000 francs, or 400,000^. to 
48i K*JU0^. Bterliii!:^. Colonial poods form 
the highest figure in importations, with 
salt from the mines of Wallachia, and 
manufbetores. "WlSk the asoeption of a 
doth &etory for the army stationed at 
Topchidar, in the neighhourhood (tf Bel- 
grade, Rervia possesses neither manufnc- 
tmea nor fabrics of any kind. In country 
places the women weave doth for the use 
of themaelves and their husbands. More- 
over, Servia is tributary to foreign in- 
dustiy. It is chiefly the maiketa Hf 

^ lu the now budget (1S63) the revenue is 
estimated at 11,931,933 frsaoi, sad the ox- 

penditnr** 11,694,933 francs— an excess of 
reveuue over expenditure v£ 2^0,000 franeik 
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Pttih, Vieima, Trieste, and Leipdo 
which supply the Servian merchanta. 

Goods are brought by the l)auu"be, the 
Save, or by laud by lailway ixom 
Basiach. 

Up to 1857 the value of the enorta 
ttxoeeded that of the imports. Since 
tlien the dmtittiy has been tlie case. 

The, difference, of slight conscqtieiieo, 
merits none the le^s to be pointed out, 
as indicating a change in i>ocial manners 
and habits, and, consequently, in the 
economical conditions of the principality. 

In fact, Servi% until recently, has re- 
mained a stranger and cut off, as it weie, 
from the progresa which has changed, 
little by little, the face of the i!^t. 
Whilst all was changing around hei^ 
-whilst M<ddo-Walladua, Greece, llun^ 
gary, aspired more and more to Western 
life — the country of Karageoi^'e and 
Miloch continued to subsist in the con- 
ditions uf its primitive organization. 
Such as appeared the Servian peasant 
under the Ottoman domination— or even 
at a more. distant jxTiod — such we find 
here at the present day, after an in- 
terval of more than five centuries. From 
aerf^ in fact, he hm become free, and from 
colonist proprietor. But, in changing his 
" condition, he has neither changed his 
manners nor mode of Hfe. The security 
•which he enjoyed, his relative emu fort 
(tlic scourf^o of pauperism is unknown 
in Servia), had not created within liim 
the taste Ibr material enjoyments, the 
necessity of modem society. He pre- 
served his frugal lialjits and tlic severe 
ccnnomy of his ancestors. The enemy 
of superiluity, if at the end of the year 
he had saved a few ducats, he laid them 
oat^ not to emheUish his dwellings hut 
to swell his savinigB. 



But all wants, like all tefuims, are 

linked into one another. The change 
which worki* on minds lias passed by 
degrees intu manners. In instructing 
and enlightening itself, the people has 
modified, by degrees, its fbimar habits. 
If it has not jet tasted the refinemento 
of civilization, it feels, at least, first 
wants, the aspiration t<nvar(]s the better 
in all thing:}. Comfortable, houses take 
more and more the place of thatched cot- 
tages and the huts which weie seen 
evexywheie forty years ago. At Belgrade^ 
the new town, iidiabited exclusively by 
Servians, has quite the n^y^vxi of a Ea- 
rojiean city. Concentrated hitherto in 
the capital, these changes have gained 
ground hit by Int, and begin to find 
their way into the oountiy. !Every< 
where town and country change in 
aspect. New roads have been opened, 
or are in couT^e of execution ; several 
lines of railway are proposed ; a double 
service of steam navigation has been 
established on the X)finuhe and the 
Save ; the telegraphic network, which 
already counts seventeen stations, will 
be completel}' finished hefure tlie »jiid 
of the present year ; the niiiit^ of 
Maidan']Peck, conceded to a French 
company, are, at present, in full opera- 
tion, and promise to dower the country 
with new industries. The navigation of 
the Danube and the Save, as well as the 
working of a coal-mine on the banks of 
the Dannbe^.has been recently ceded to 
an English Company, which has been 
guaranteed five per cent, interest The 
entire country, under the active im- 
pulsion of the Prince and his ministers, 
is roused from its sluggishness, and 
hastens with ardour in the ways of 
piogiesB. 
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